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HAVE * LECT. 


33 rorg 4 of the: Cormpo- Co 
fition, and of the Delivery of a Diſcourſe. Be- 

fore fiaiſhing this ſubjoct, it may be of uſe, 
that I fuggeft ſome things concerning; the pro- 
means of Improvement in the Art of 
22 — the * Kue ee 


1 * ere -er 
— Speaker in the pro 


common or an cafy'attainmeat. —— 
oompoſe a florid harangue on ſome popular 
topic, and to deliver it fo as to amuſe an Au- 
dende, is à matter not very difficult. 
though fome praiſe be due to this, yet the 
idea, which I have endeavoured to give of 
: is much It is a great ex- 
ertion of the human It i the Art of 
Vor. II. * being 


r. 
B 


3 
3 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


being perſuaſive and commanding; the Art, 
not of pleaſing the fancy merely, but of ſpeak-_ 
ing both to the underſtanding, and to the 
heart; of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a 
, As to ſeizc 45 carry them along with 
us; and to leave them with a deep and ſtrong 
im of what they have heard. How 
man talents, nature and acquired, muſt con- 


e to Syte 
z and ſupported alſo by the 
— 4 yet important jc. bona of a 
graerful manner, a not ungai 
and à full and tuneable voice. How little. 
reaſon to wonder, that a perſect and accom- 
pliſhed Orator, ſhould be one of the cha- 
69 


Lar us not deſpair however. Between 
N and perfection, there is a very 
wide interval. There are many intermedi- 
ate ' ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
honour ; and the more rare and difficult that 
complete perfection is, the greater is the ho- 
nour of approaching to it, h we do not 
fully attain it. The number of Orators wh 
ſtand in the higheſt elaſs is, perhaps, ſmaller 
a 

poetic fame; but dy of-Oratory 
has . 2 h that of 2 

N * 


1 4 1 
_ 4 261 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. ; 
that, in Poetry, one muſt be an eminently LECT. 
good Performer, ot he is not ſupportable ; 3. 


Non homines, non Di, non oonceſſtre columnæꝰ. 


YENCE its of a great many differen 
5 plain and ſimple, as well as high and 
thetic ; and a Genius that cannot reach the 
tter,' may ſhine with much reputation and 
uſefulneſs in the former. 


WasTazz Nature or Art contribute moſt 


i 
LECT: can do, who has never given attention to the 
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nes of Style, Com 


the labout of others. After theſe preliminary 


tion between virtue and one of the higheſt 
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ion, and Delivery. 
Homer formed himſelf; Demoſthenes and 
Cicero were formed by the help of much la- 
bour and of aſſiſtances derived from 


obſervations, let us p to the main de- 
ſigu of this Lecture; to conſicder of the 
means to be uſed for Improvement in Elo- 
, | 


Is the firſt clace, What dands highef in 
the order of means, is perſonal chars r and 
diſpoſition. In order to be a truly eloquent 
or perſuaſive Speaker, nothing is more ne- 
ceſſary than to be a virtuous man. This was 
a favourite poſition among the ancient Rhe- 
toricians : ©* Non poſſe Oratorem eſſe niſi 
«* yirum bonum.“ To find any ſuch connec- 


literal arts, muſt give pleaſure; and it can, 
I think, be clea ſhown, that this is not a 
mere topic of d ation, but that the con- 
nection here alleged, is undoubtedly founded 
in truth and reaſon. 


| For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing be 
more eſſential to perſuaſion, than the opinion 
which we entertain of the probity, difinter- 
eſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral 
qualities of the on who endeavours to 
perſuade ? give weight and force to 
every thing which he utters ; nay, they add 
a beauty to it; wy * us to liſten with 

attention 


partiality / ' 
eſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ful 
picion of craft and diſingenuity, of a corrupt. 
or a baſe mind, in the Speaker, his E 
loſes all its real effect. It may entertain and 
amuſe; but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, 
as the play only of ſpeech ; and, viewed in 
this light, Whom can it perſuade? We even 
read a book with more pleaſure, when we 
think favourably of its Author; but when 
we have the living S before our eyes, 
addrefling us perſonally on ſome ſubjet of 
importance, the opinion we entertain of his 


character muſt have a much more powerful 
effect. | | 


Bu r, leſt it ſhould be faid, that this relates 
only to- the character of Virtue, which one 
9 maintain, without being at bottom a 

y worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to Cha- 
racter, real Virtue operates alſo, in other 
ways, to the advantage of Eloquence. 


Frs, Nothing is fo favourable as Virtue 
to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
mares to induſtry ; it leaves the mind vacant 
and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencumbered of 
thoſe bad paſſions, and diſc from thoſe 
brow! purfuits, which haye ever been found 
the . greateſt enemies to true proficiency. 

| very 


— 


SU ns SEA... 


wat. he. ANG 4 at. 4 LA _ TY 
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6 MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

t. K C T. properly: Qnod ft agrorum nimia 

== calls et ſollicitior rei familiaris diligentia, 
det venandi voluptas, & dati ſpectaculis dies, 
© multum ftudiis auferunt, quid putamus fac- 
« turas cupiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? 
Nihil enim eſt tam occupatum, tam multi- 
forme, tot ac tam variis affectibus conciſum, 
atque laceratum, quam mala ac im 
„mens. Qnis inter hæc, literis, aut ulli 
bone arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis occu- 
ce pata*.” | | : 


Bur, beſides this confideration, there is 
another of ſtill higher importance, though I 
am not ſure of its being attended to as much 
as it deſerves; namely, that from the foun- 
tain of real and genuine virtue, are drawn 
thoſe ſentiments which will ever be moſt 
in affecting the hearts of others. 
as the world is, nothing has ſo great and 
univerſal a command over the minds of men 
as virtue. No kind of Language is fo 
rally underſtood, and fo powerfully felt as 


* «© Tf the management of an eſtate, if anxious attention 
« to domeſtic economy, a on for hunting, or whole 
days given up to public and amuſements, conſume 
„ ſo much time that is due to ſtudy, how much r 
« waſte muſt be occaſioned by licentious deſires, avarice, or 
„ envy? Nothing is ſo much hurried and agitated, fa con- 
« tradictory to itſelf, or fo violently torn and ſhartered by 
* couflicting paſſions, as a bad heart. Amidft the diftrac- 
«« tions which it produces, what room is left for the culti- 
«© vation of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? 
No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the growth of corn 
ja a field that is overrun with thorns and brambles 


the 


* 9 F ww 
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the native Language of worthy and virtuous 1. K c T. 
ſeelings. He — therefore, who. poſſeſſes ZZ, 
theſe full and ſtrong, can ſpeak properly, and 
in its own language, to the heart. On all 
great ſubjects and occaſions, there is a dig- 
nity, there is an energy in noble ſentiments, 
which is overcoming and irreſiſtible. They 
give an ardour and a flame to one's Diſcourſe, 
which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in 
thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 
other cauſe, beſtows on Eloquence that pow- 
er, for which it is famed, of ſeizing and 
tranſporting an , Audience. Here, Art and 
Imitation will not avail. 5 cha- 
racter conveys nothi is powerful 
warmth. I is JOS and unaffected 
glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the emo- 
tion to others. Hence, the moſt renowned 
Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſome cf the 
high virtues, as Public Spirit and zeal for 
their country, than for nence, Beyond 
doubt, to theſe virtues their Eloquence owed 
much of its effect; and thoſe Orations of 
theirs, in which there breathes moſt of the 
virtuous and magnanimous ſpirit, are thoſe 
which have moſt attracted the admiration of 


p. VES836:44 * 74 $51 41 Tae j 
Norm e, therefore, is more. nece for 
thoſe. who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of Oratory,. than to, cultivate habits of 
þ Flea yo to refine and improve 


ES, become 
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dignation at inſolence and 


An be aſſured, 


that, on every occaſion, they will fpeak 
with leſs power, and leſs foccefs. The 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions, particularly re- 
qurkte for them to cultivate, are the follow- 

: 'The love of juſtice and order, and in- 
on ; the 
love of honeſty and truth, and deteftation of 
fraud, meanneſs, and corruption; i- 
mity of ſpirit; the love of liberty, of their 
country and the public; zeal for all great 
and noble deſigns, and reverence for all wor- 
thy aid heroic charadters A cold and fcep- 
ticat turn of mind is ex adverſe to 
Eloquence ; and no lefs ſo, is that ca 
diſpofition which takes pleafure in depreciat- 
ing what is great, and ridiculing what is 
admired. Such a diſpoſition be- 
one not likely to excel in any 
thing; but leaſt of all in Oratory. A true 
Orator ſhould be a of generous ſenti- 
ments, of warm ings, and of a mind 
turned towards the admiration of all thoſe 
great and high objects, which mankind are 
naturally formed to admire. joined with 
the manly virtues, he ſhould, at the ſame 
time, ſs ftrong and tender ſenſiblity to 
all the injuries, diſtreſſes, and ſorrows of his 


fellow. creatures; a heart that can eaſily re- 


tent ; that can readily enter into the circum- 
ſances of others, and can make their caſe 
his own. A proper mixture. of and 
of modeſty, muſt alſo be ſtudied hy every 
Public Speaker. Modefty is eſſential; it © it is 
always, 
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comitant | of merit; and 
of it is winning and prepoflefiing. - But mo- 
defly ought not to run into — timidity.. 
Every Pnblic Speaker ſhould” be able to reſt 
ſomewhat on himſelf; and to aſſume that 
air. not of felf-complaceney, but of firmneſs, 
which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of his being 
thoroughly perſuaded of che truth, or juſtios, 
of what deli vers; a circumſtance of no 
fmall conſequence for making 9 
12 who hear. 


Near to moral qual * 
the ſecond place, is — Oy: 
tor, is a fund of knowledge. Much is this 


mculcated by Cicero and Qyinctilian: od 
* omnibus iplinis et artibus debet effe in- 


* ſtructus Orator.” By which they 

rhe oght to have hat we all, . 
Education; and to be formed by a 
e [and the Fete arts Wo Wo 


| Scribendi redte, ape pcm on. 


Good ſenſe and are thc founda- 
tion of all good ſpeaking. There is no art 
that can teach one to de eloquent, in any 
ſphere, withovr a ſufficient acquaintance 
with, what belongs to that ſphere ; or if there 
were an Art that made ſuch it 
would be mere quackery, like the fi- 

ay of: the Sophiſts of old, to teach their dif- 


ciples 


9 


always, and jufily, ſuppoſed, 0 be a con- LECT; 
appearances Con 
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LECT. Ciples to ſpeak for and againſt every ſubject; 
and would be 2 by all wiſe 
men. Attention to Style, to Compoſition, 
and all the Arts of can only aſſiſt an 
Orator in ſetting off, to advantage, the ſtock 
of materials which he poſſeſſes; but the 
ſtock, the materials themſelves, muſt be 


ſion, for ſupporti 
Judge. He who is to ſpeak 


He who would fit himſelf for being a 
Member of the Supreme Council of the Na- 
tion, or of any Public Aſſembly, muſt be 
thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs that 
belongs to ſuch Aſſembly; he muſt ſtudy the 
of Court, the courſe of are ; 
ad muſt attend minutely to all the facts 
that may be the ſubject of cio or deli- 
516 'M wad” {fc 4 6 | Dur n 
_ Bgs1Dks the knowledge that properly bo- 
longs to that profeſſion to which he addicts 
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The ſtudy of Poetry 
on many ocaions for embelliſhing his 
for ſuggeſting h images, or 
luſions. The ſtudy of Hiſtory may be ſtill 
more uſeful to him; as the knowledge of 
facts, of eminent characters, and of the courſe 
of human affairs, finda place on many occa- 
There are few great occaſions of 


expoſe him to many diſadvantages, and give 


"4 qualified rivals a great fuperiority over 


ALLow me to ——_. dd. 


the attainment of uſeful know- 
| but a habit of application and induſtry. 
Without this, it is impoſſible to excel in any 
thing. We muſt not imagine, that it is by a 
fort of muſhroom growth, that one can riſe 
to be a diſtinguiſhed Pleader,' or Preacher, or 
Speaker in any Aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts 
of application, or by a few years preparation 
* © Imprimis verd, abundare debet Orator exemplorum 


<« copia, cum veterum, tum etiam novorum ; adeo ut non 
© modo 


, not only 


poẽtis ſunt ficta 
Cap. 4 


a 


may be uſeſul to him, 1 E ca. 
al- 


E Cr ' 
L 74 of 


thing is fo great an enemy both to honourable 


_ muſt diſtinguiſh the 
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fludy afterwards diſcontinued, that emĩ- 


= gence can be attained. No; it can be attain- 


ed only by means of regular induſtry, grown 
up into à habit, ne en be Facrted on 
every occaſion that calls for i This is 
the fixed law of our nature; and he muſt 
have a very high opinion of his on genius 
indeed, that can believe himſelf an exception 
to it, — — — — 
induſtry is, in truth, the great + Condimen- 
tum, the of every pleaſure; with- 
out which life is — — No- 


attainments, and to the real, to the briſk, and 
ſpirited enj of life, as that relaxed ſtate 
of mind which ariſes from indolence and difh- 
ary th One that is deſtined: to excel in any 

* the arts of Speaking and 
Wins will be known by this more than by 
any other — — — 


that art; an enthufiaſm, which, firing his 


— — — will 
diſpoſe him to reliſh every labour whieh the 
means require. It was this, that charaQeriſed 
r it is this, which 
Moderas who would 
tread in their ſteps. This honourable enthu- 
ſtudy? ap bo ox for ſuch as are 
to cultivate. Dope 


, 4 


. 


3 
mode will contribute greatly towards im- 


ſpeaks; or 
writes, 


proveiment. Every one who 
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4 


6 


maid: hh 


iſhed models we can feleQ, it muſt 
not be , that there are always ſome 
things: improper for imitation. We ſhould 
ſtudy to acquire a juſt-conception of the-pecu- _ 
liar -characteniftic beauties of any Wtiter, or 

Public and imitate theſe only, One 

ought never to attach himſelf too cloſely to 

any. tnodel; | for he who does ſo, is 
almoſt fute ur being ſeduced into a faulty and 
— His buſineſs — 
tion. Living examples of Public Speaking, 
in any kind, it will not be expected that I 
fuld here point out. As to the Writers 
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Lec T. be derived in forming Compoſition and Style, 

l have ſpoken' ſo much of them in former 
Lectures, that it is needleſs to repeat what J 
have ſaid of their virtues and defects. I own, 
it is to be regretted, that the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, in which there is much good writing, 
furniſhes us, however, with but very few re- 
Among the French — os Saurin, 
Bourdaloue, Flechier, Maſſillon, particularly 
the laſt. are eminent for the Eloquence of the 


— IF ELOQU _ 
We muſt attend to a very material diftinQion, 1 = c. 
between written and ſpoken Language. Theſe 22, 
are, in truth, two different manners of com- 


municating ideas. A Book that is to be 
read, requires one fort of Style; a man that 


is to ſpeak, muſt uſc another. In books, we 
look for correctneſs, 'preciſion, all redandan- 
more eaſy copious Style, and leſs * by 
rule; repetitions may often be neceſſary, pa- 


turning back again, and of dw 
do not 
Sty 


- 


of many good authors, would appear 
ſtiff, affected, and even obſcure, if, by too 
cloſe an imitation, we ſhould transfer it to a 
P . 


opular Oration. How awkward, for ex- 


ſound in the mouth of a Public Speaker ? 
Some kinds of Public Diſcourſe; it is true, 
ſuch as that of the Pulpit, where more exact 
preparation, and more ſtudied Style are ad- 


of on ſpenks or rathe 
ngues. Indeed. all his Political — — 
{fer it is to them 


7 
LECT. 

. . 
0 — — 


of 


fa 


or kind of 


ich 


we write or 


This would form him to a 
keep in our eye, and 
tever 


which relates to the profeſſion, 


mean, that he is never to write, or 
a word, but in elaborate and arti- 


OL) 


28, 
Q 
12 
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form upon it wha 


11115 
FATE 


* 
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<xx3y © ſerve many valuable purpoſes. They are fa- 
—— ourable to knowledge and ftudy, by giving 

occaſion to enquiries; concerning thoſe ſub- 
jecis which are made the ground of diſcuſſion. 
They produce emulation; and gradually 
inure thoſe who are concerned in them, to 
ſomewhat that reſembles a Public Aſſembly. 
They accuſtom them to know their own 


Bur the meetings which I have now in 
my 9H, are to be underſtood of thoſe acade- 
mical aſſociations, where a moderate number 
of young Gentlemen, who are carrying on 
their ſtudies, and are eonnected by ſome af- 
finity in the future purfuits which they have 
in view, afſemble privately, in order to im- 
IrOove one another, and to prepare themſelves 

thoſe public exhibitions which may after- 
wards fall to their lot. As for thofe public 
and promiſcuous Societies, in which multi- 
tudes are brought together, who are often of 
low ſtations and occupations, who are joined 
by no common bond of union, an ab- 
furd rage for Public Speaking, and have no 
other object in view, but to make a-ſhow of 
their ſappoſed- talents, they are inſtitutions 
not merely of an uſcleſs, but of an hurtful 


uſefal. If their ſubjects 
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nature. They are in great hazard of proving 
eminaries of licentiouſneſs, petulance, fac- 
tion, and folly. They miſlead thoſe who, 
in their own callings, might be uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, into fantaſtic plans of mak- 
ing a figure on fubjeds, which divert their 
attention from their proper buſineſa, and are 
widely remote from their ſphere in life. 


Evxx the allowable meetings into which 
Students of Oratory form themſelves, ftand 
in need of direction in order to render them 
of Diſcourſe be im- 
properly choſen ; if they maintain extra va- 
gant or indecent topics; if they indulge them- 
ſelves in looſe and flimſy declamation, which 
has no foundation in good ſenſe ; or accuſtom 
themſelves to ſpeak pertly on all ſubjects 
without due preparation, they may improve 


thing ; and will infallibly form themſelves to 


I would, therefore, adviſe all who are Mem- 
bers of ſuch Societies, in the firſt place, to 
attend to the thoice of their ſubjects ; that 
they be uſeful and manly, either formed on 
the courſe of their ſtudies, or on ſomething 


only Ve 
for a - Diſcourſe, and have 
C2 


and 
thought 


one another in petulance, but in no other 
a very faulty and vicious taſte in ſpeaking, 


that has relation to morals and taſte, to action 


19 


LECT. 
XXIV. 
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LECT. thought | of the ſubject before-hand. In the 
—— third place, When they do ſpeak, they ſhould 
_ keep good fenſe and per- 
fu in view, rather than an oftentation of 
Eloquence ; and for this end, I would, in 


ö arguments 
moſt ſolid. By theſe means, they will 
themſelves gra- 
and 


neglected; and yet, I dare not fav that much 
is to be from them. For profeſ 


? 


Carpenter. 


rule, in as 


IS 


Q 
18112 


i 
8. 

: 

; 
. 
: 

= 
1 
E 


Orator by 
one would form a 
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Ex. ings for aſſiſting and enlig Taſte, and 
A for pointing out to Genius the courſe it „k 
to hold. 


Ax ts ror IE laid the foundation for all 

that was afterwards written on the ſubject. 

„ That amazing and comprehenſive Genius, 
which does honour to human nature, and 
which gave light into ſo many different Sci- 
ences, has eng e the principles of Rhe- 
toric with tion. Ariſtotle ap- 

wo hs 6 hee the tht e 

ric out of the hands of the Sophiſts, and in- 
trodueed reaſoning and ſenſe into the 
Art. Some of the profoundeft things which 

| have been written on the paſſions and man- 
ners of men, are to be found in his Treatife 

on Rhetoric; though in this, as in all his 
writings, his great brevity often renders him 
obſcure, Succeeding Greek Rhetoticians, 

_ moſt of whom are now loſt, im 
foundation which Ariſtotle laid. Two 
of them ftill remain, Demetrius Phalerevs, 
and Dionyſtus of Halicarnaffus ; both write 
on the Conſtruction of Sentences, and de- 
ſerve to be peruſed; eſpecially Dionyſius, 
who is a very accurate and judicious. Critic. 


1 NEED ſc: wed the rhetorical 
writings of Cicero. Whatever, on the ſubject 
of Eloquence, comes from ſo great an Orator, 
muſt be worthy of attention. His moſt con- 
ſiderable work on this ſubject is that De Ora- 
fore, in three books. None of Cicero's writ- 
ings 
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ings are more highly finiſhed than this 
Treatiſe. The dialogue is polite; the cha- 
racters are well ſupported, and the conduct of 
the whole is beautiful and agrecable. It is, 
indeed, full of digreſſions, and his rules and 
obſervations may be thought ſometimes too 
vague and general. Uſeful things, however, 
may be learned from it; and it is no ſmall 
benefit to be made acquainted with Cicero's 
own idea of Eloquence. The Orator ad 
« M. Brutum, is alſo a conſiderable Trea- 
tiſe ; and, in general, throughout all Cicero's 
rhetorical works there run thoſe high and 
ſublime ideas of Eloc which are fitted 
both for forming a juſt taſte, and for creating 
that enthufiaſm for the Art, which is of the 
greateſt conſequence for excelling in it. 


LECT. 
XXIIV. 


— ä —— | 


Bur, of all the Antient Writers on the 


ſubje of Oratory, the moſt inſtruQtive, and 
moſt uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know few 
books which abound more with 
ſenſe, and diſcover a greater degree of juſt 

and accurate taſte, than Quinctilian's In- 
ſtitutions. Almoſt all the principles of 
good Criticiſm are to be found in them. 
He has digeſted into excellent order all the 
antient ideas concerning Rhetoric, and is, 
at the ſame time, himſelf an e ft Wri- 


ter. Though ſome of his work con- 


tain too much of the technical and artifi- 


cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that rea- 
ſon may be thought dry and tedious, yet [ 


would 


u MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


iz c 7, would not adviſe the omitting to read apy 
\>— part of his Inſtitutions. To ne 
ſome uſe. - Seldom has any of more 


| ſound and diftin® jud : QuinAiil 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Art of Ora- 
I 4+ T4 


LECTURE 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT or 
I-$naLiL follow the ſame method here 


— which 1 have all along purſued, and without 


| which bas ſo generally been id to. the Ab- 
1 N 


| diſtinguiſhed for; their parts and. 


which, theſe Lectures could not be entitled 


to any attention ; that is, I ſhall freely deli- 


"Pr 

good ſenſe and reaſon. 

former Lectures, as I have often quoted 
ſeveral of the antient claſſics for their beau- 
ties, ſo I have alſo, ſometimes, pointed out 


ings under more — 2 I may be 
Kt; therefore, that,. before proceeding farther, 
I make fome obſervations on the comparative 
merit of the Antients and the Moderns : in or- 
der that we may be able to aſcertain rationally, 
upon what foundation that deference ; reſts, 


as this ſubject has given riſe to no 
V 


ſmall 
and they may, with 


._ they, will ſerve to 


WA has often — the (peculations of 


curious men, that writers and ad 


generally 9 n 8 
© tiwe.. | —— have; 4 


f 


their defeats. Hereafter, I ſhall have occaſion 
to do the ſame, when treating of their writ- 


* 


23 . N n . — = 
barren in them; while, at other periods, na- I = c T. 
ture ſeems to have exerted herſelf with a more _— , 
than ordinary effart,'and to have them 
forth with a profu | 


natural cauſes, may be ſu 
genius. But whatever the cau the at 


94 T7 p. 4 , 4 2 F 4 4.4 * CY | , 
_ LearNED men have marked 
. 
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Varro, and Vitruvius. The third Age is, that of 
the reſtoration of Learning, under the Popes 
JuliusH. and Leo X.; when flouriſhed Arioſto, 
Tuſſo, Sanna zarius, Vida, Machia vel, Guic- 
ciardini, Davila, Erafmus, Paul Jovius, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The fourth, 
comprehends the Age of Louis the XIV. and 

Qyeen Anne, when flouriſhed in France, Cor- 
. neille, — De Retz, Mokere, Boileau, 


Wunx we ** 1 
cients and the Moderns, we y mean 
by the Ancients, foch as lived in the two 
| firſt of theſe alſo one or 
| oF rern 
| ticular; and by the Moderns, thoſe who 
riſhed in the two laſt of theſe ages, including 
= n 
= Any two 
it 8 —— — en to cove thee vemke 
| : 


and looſe, as they com fo many, and 
of ſuch different kinds and degrees of genius. 
But the compariſon is generally — 


— —h:dũ cock 
aſs. With much heat it was: 


. OT RE 3 

at this day, in the cighteent} 

B K — 

claffics; if he pretends to _ 

that Homer and Virgil are Poets yur? 
derable merit, and that Demoſthenes and-( 


— — 
W 
upon the almoſt univerſal tafte of 


LECT. 
XXXV. 


—_—  — 
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L = c T. argument againſt him, which is equal to full 
=—_demonſtration. He muſt be in wrong ; 
for human nature is againſt him. In matters 
of taſte, ſuch as Poetry and Oratory, to whom 
does the appeal lie? where is the ſtandard ? 
-and where the of the laſt deciſion ? 
where is it to be looked for, but, as I formerly 
ſhewed, in thoſe feelings and ſentiments that 
are found, on the moſt extenſive examina- 
— be the common ſentiments and feel- 


— Theſe have been fully con- 


to for many centuries, and 1 al- 
moſt all civilized nations. It has pronounced 
its verdict; it has given its ſanction to thoſe 
writers ; and from this Tribunal there lies 
no farther appeal. | 


In N 


knowledge are 
of fact are brought to light. For this 
a ſyſtem of Philoſophy receives no 

ſanction from its antiquity, or long 
The world, as it s older, 


ranger. But nothing of this kind holds as 
o matters of taſte; which depend not on 
the progreſs of knowledge and ſcience, but 
upon ſentiment and feeling. It is in vain 
to think of undeceiving mankind, with re- 


ſpe& to errors committed here, as in Phi- 


loſophy. For the univerſal feeling of man- 
kind is the natural feeling; and becauſe it is 
the natural, it is, for that reaſon, the right 
feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and 
the EÆneid muſt therefore ſtand u 


that of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic philoſo- 
phy, every one is at liberty to call in queſ- 


ton. 


Ir is in vain alſo to allege, that the be- 
tation of the Ancient Poets, and Orators, is 
owing to authority, to pedantry, and to the 
prejudices of ' education, tranſmitted from 


age to age. Theſe, it is true, are the Au- 
thors put into our hands at ſchools and col- 
leges, and by that means we have now an 


early prepoſſeſſion in their favour ; but how 
came they to gain the of colleges 
and ſchools ? Plainly, by the high fame 
which theſe Authors had among their own 


coteinporaries. For the Greek and Latin 


were not always dead languages. There was 
a time, when Homer, and Virgil, and Ho- 


race, were viewed in the fame light as we 
now view. Dryden, Pope, and Addiſon. It 


as 


ſophy may prevail over Ariſtotle's, by means l. c +. 
"= — batws 1th to which Ariſtotle was a xxxv. 


= ſure 
ground, becauſe it has ſtood fo long; though 
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ut by 
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great ancient Claffics bein 


general pri 
tation of 


""— & hæreret nigro fuligo 
1 


3 this 


fo laſt 


hand, 


| „f Theii thou art bound to ſmell, on cither 


king lamps, as ſchoolboys 


- « Ag many ftin 


When Horace could not read in bis 


-. 


 - * And VirgiFs ſacred page was all beſmenred 
. ſe: | 4 — * 


* 
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LECT. that relate to taſte and fine writing, which 
— oor object, the progreſs of Society muſt, in 
quity, be : dmitted to have given us ſome 
dvantages. Lor inſtance, in Hiſtory; there 
is certainly more political knowledge in ſeve- 
ral Eurapean nations at preſent, than there 
was in ancient Greece and Rome. We are 
better acquainted with the nature of govern- 
ment, becauſe we have ſeen it under a 
variety of forms and revolutions. The world 
is more laid open than it was in former times; 
commerce 1s greatly enlarged ; more countries 
are civilized ; poſts are every where eſta- 
bliſhed; intercourſe is become more eaſy; 
and the knowledge of facts, by conſequence, 
more attainable, All theſe are great advan- 
tages to Hiſtorians ; of which, in ſome mea- 


ſure, as I ſhall afterward thew, they have 
availed - themſelves. In the more complex 
kinds of Poetry, likewife, we may have 
ined ſomewhat, perha 
and accuracy. In 


in point of regu- 
tic Performan- 


ces, having the advantage of the ancient 
models, we may be allowed to have made 
ſome improvements, in the of the 
characters, the conduct of the plot, atten- 


9 


Tages ſeem to me the chief points of 
periority we can plead above the Ancients. 
Neither do extend as far, as might be 
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the artificial improvements which can be SEEF- 
made by greater knowledge e and correctneſs. —— 
To return to our compariſon of the age of 


the world with that of a man; it may be ſaid, 
not as > without reaſon, that if the ad- 


Modern. 9 we find 


higher conceptions, greater ſimplicity, more 
original fancy. Among the moderns, ſome- 
times more art and correctneſs, but feebler 
s of genius. But, though this 
general a mark of diſtinction between 
Ancients and Moderns, yet, like all general 
I it _ be underſtood with 
ome exceptions ; for in point of poetical fire 
and original genius, Milton and Shakeſpeare | 
are et to no Poets In any 286. 


IT is proper to obſerve, that there were 
ſome circumſtances in ancient times, very fa- 
vourable to thoſe uncommon efforts LITE genius 
which were then exerted. _ Learning was a 
r and ſingular attainment in 

earlier ages, than it is at at. It was 
not to ſchools and univerſities that the : 
er“ who ſought to diſtinguiſh  them- 
elves. They had not this — 4 recourſe. 
They travelled for their improvement into 
D 2 _ diſtant 
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Ley diſtant-.countries, to Egypt, and to the Eaſt. 
They enquired after all the monuments of 
learning there. con verſed with Prieſts, 
Philoſophers, Poets, with all who had ac- 
quired any diſtingaiſhed fame, They return- 
ed to their own country full of the diſcoveries 
which they had made, and fired by the new 
and uncommon objects which they had ſeen. 
Their knowledge and improvements coft them 
more labour, raiſed in them more enthuſiaſm, 
were attended with higher rewards and ho- 
nours; than in modern days. Fewer had the 

means and opportunities of diſtinguiſhi 
themſelves, than now; but fuch as did dif: 
tinquiſh themſel ves, were ſure of acquiring 
that fame, and even veneration, which is, 
of all other rewards, the greateſt incentive to 
genius. Herodotus read his hiſtory to all 
Greece aſſembled at the Olympic games, and 
was publicly crowned. In the P neſian 
war, when the Athenian army was deſeated 
in Sicily, and the priſoners were ordered to be 
put to death, ſuch of them as could 2 

any verſes of Euripides were ſaved, 
honour to that Poet, who was a citizen of 
Athens. Theſe were teſtimonies of public 
regard, far beyond what modern manners 
confer upon genius. 

Is our times, good writing is conſidered as 
an attainment, neither ſo difficult, nor fo 
high and meritorious. | 


nn 


\ 
* 
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Scribimus indocti, doctique, Posmata paſſim*. 


We write much more ſupinely, and at our 
caſe, than the Ancients. To excel, is become 
a much leſs conſiderable object. Leſs effort, 
leſs exertion is required, becauſe. we have 
many more inftances than they. Printing 
has rendered all books common, and caſy to 
be had. Education for- any of the learned 
can be earried on without much 
trouble. Hence a mediocrity of genius is 
ſpread over all, But to riſe beyond that, and 
to overtop the crowd, is given to few. The 
multitude of aſſiſtances which we have for all 
kinds of compoſition, in the opinion of Sir 
William Temple, a very competent judge, 
—_— than favours, ot 22 
native genius. It is very , ia 
that ingenious Author, in his Eſſay 2 
Ancients and Moderns, that men may loſe 
rather than gain by theſe; may leſſen the 
* force of their own genius, by forming it 
upon that of others; may have leſs know- 
* ledge of their own, for contenting them- 
* ſelves with that of thoſe before them. So 
* a man that only tranſlates, ſhall never be a 
Poet; ſo people that truſt to others charity, 
rather than their own induſtry, will be 
* always poor. Who can tell, he adds, 


whether learning may not even weaken 


* © Now every e blockhead dares to write ; 


invention, 


— — 
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. invention, in a man that has 


that belongs to ori 


drawn from the Antients. 
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great advan- 
tages from nature? Whether the weigh 


From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, 


that among ſome of the Ancient Writers, we 


muſt look for the higheſt models in moſt of 


ng in ſome works of taſte, 

may afford uſeful patterns; but for all 
| genius, to ſpirited, 
maſterly, and high execution, our beſt and 
moſt happy ideas are, generally ſpeaking, 
In Epic Poetry, 
for inſtance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, 
ſtand not within many degrees of any ri 
Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we 
have none. In hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome 
defects, which I am afterwards to mention in 
the Ancient Hiflorical Plans, it may be ſafely 
aſſerted, that we have no ſuch hiftorical nar- 
| ration, 


FL 
. 


it 


fl 
2, 


may be admitted to have received ſome im- 


Although the conduct of the drama 


1 


\ 
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ECT / Nofturnk verſate manu, verſate diurnd *. 
Without a conſiderable acquaintance with 
them, no man can be reckoned a polite ſcho- 


great reaſon to ſuſpe his own taſte, 
who receives little or no pleaſure from the 
peruſal of writings, which ſo many ages and 
nationa have conſented in holding up as ob- 
Jes of admiration. And I am perſuaded, it 


- 
- 
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. perfealy contient wich juſt and candid 
falke, 10 find fault with "parts, while, at 


Com 

Writers who have excelicd in them, whether 

Modern or Ancient. "Rk as 
Taz moſt general diviſion of the different 

kinds of Compoſition is, into thoſe written 1n 

Proſe, and thoſe written in Verſe; which 


certainly require to- be 
becauſe ſubject to 


conſidered ; and, as it is an object of dignity, 
I purpoſe to treat of it at ſome length. = 
it is that of an Hiſtorian to record truth forthe 


42 


L x c 7. inſtruction of mankind. This 2 gg 
5 end of iiory, may 
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from whi 
be deduced many of the laws relating to it; 
and if 19> ets; ů—ů— 
it would the 

which "apt ing 
ſpecies of Compoſition. —— 
of Hiſtory is to record Truth, Impartiality, 
Fidelity, and * are the fundamental 


tions, than it is poſſible for 


afford, „ life. Its 
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5 on human affairs. It muſt not there- L A c 1 
fore be a tale, calculated to pleaſe only, ag, =, 
addreſſed to the fancy. Gravity and dignity 

are eſſential characteriſtics of Hiſtory ; no 

light ornaments are to be employed, no flip- 
pancy of ſtyle, no quaintneſs of wit. But 

the writer muſt ſuſtain the character of a 

wiſe man, writing for the inſtruction of poſ- 
terity; one who has ſtudied to inform him- 

ſelf well, who has his ſubject with 

care, and addreſſes himſelf to our judgment, 
rather than to our imagination. Not that 

this is inconfiftent with ornamented and ſpi- 
rited narration, Hiftory admits of much high 
ornament and. - but the ornaments 

muſt be always conſiſtent with dignity ; they 
ſhould not to be ſought z but to 

riſe naturally from a mind animated by the 
events which it records. 


_ HrsTorICAaL Compoſition is underſtood 
to com under it, Annals, Memoirs, 
Lives, -But theſe are its inferior ſubordinate 
ſpecies; on which I ſhall hereafter make ſome 
reflections, when I _— firſt * 
what belongs to a and legitimate wo 
of Hiſtory. e * of two 
kinds. Either the entire hiſtory of ſome ſtate 
or kingdom through its different revolutions, 
ſuch as Livy's Roman Hiſtory ; or the Hiſ- 
tory of ſome one great event, or fome por- 
tion or period of time which may be conſi- 
dered as making a whole by itſelf; ſuch as, 
Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 
war, 


LECT. war, 
of France, or Clarendon's of thoſe of Eng- 
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Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


land. 


In the conduct and management of his 
ſubjeR, the firſt attention requiſite in an Hiſ- 
torian, is to give it as much unity as poſſible; 
that is, his hiftory ſhould not confiſt of ſepa- 
rate unconnected ow merely, but ſhould be 
bound t ome connectin nciple, 
which — the im 2 — = 
of ſomething that is one, whole and entire. Tt 
is inconceivable how great effect this, when 
= ily executed, has upon a Reader, and it 
urprizing that ſome able Writers of Hiſ- 
55 have not attended to it more. Whether 
ey N inſtruction be the end ſought by 
the ſtudy of Hiſtory, either of them is en- 
joyed to much greater advantage, when the 
mind has always before it the progreſs of ſome 
one great plan or ſyſtem of aclions; when 
there is ſome point or centre, to which we 
can refer the various facts related by the Hiſ- 
torian. 


Ix general Hiſtories, which record the af- 
fairs of a whole nation or empire throughout 
— 2 * this unity, I confeſs, muſt be 
ea. Yet even there, ſome de- 

7 can be preſerved by a fkilful Writer. 
greeof though the whole, taken together, be 
very 4 et the great conſlituent paris 
of it, fm 3 many ſubordinate wholes, 


| Shox! taken by crenthbreey cath If wha 
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LECT. obſerving that the ſubject of which he had 


=, undertaken to write, is, throughout 2 


Empire. 


fore this 


of it, one action, one > how, 
and by what cauſes, all the parts of the habs 
table world became ject to the Roman 
« This action, ſays he, © is diſtinct 
in its beginning, determined in its duration, 
« and clear in its final accompliſhment ; 


therefore, I think it of uſe, to give a gene- 


* ral view-beforchand, of the chief conftitu- 
ent which make up this whole. In 
another place, he congratulates himſelf on his 
good fortune, in having a fubjeQ for Hiſtory, 
which allowed fuch variety of parts to be 
united under one view ; that be- 
the affairs of the world were 
ſcattered, and without connection; whereas, 
in the times of which he writes, all the great 
tranſaQions of the world tended and verged 
— —— 2 
ſidered as one hereupon 
he adds — very judicious obſervations, 
concerning the uſefulneſs of vniting Hiſtory 


views, to the imperfect 
— — 
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one æra, or one portion of the hiſtory of a 
nation, have fo great advantages for preſerv- 
ing hiſtorical unity, that are inexcuſa- 
ble if they fail in it. Salluſt's Hiftories of the 
phon's Cyropcaedia, and his Retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, are infiances of particular 
Hiſtories, where the unity of hiſtorical object 
is perfectly well maintained, Thucycides, 
otherwiſe a Writer of great ſtrength and dig- 
nity, has failed much, in this article, in. his 


war. No one 


Sicily, from thence to Peloponneſus, to Cor- 
cyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of 
what is going on in all theſe places We 


have a great many disjointed parts and ſcat- 


urn 
e 
ra xs 


Sucn as write the hiſtory of ſome particu- L R Gr. 
lar great tranſaction, as confine themſelves to Xt, 
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12er. tered limbs, which with difficulty we collect 


A iso one body; and through this faulty diſ- 
tribution and ma of his ſubjeR, that 


judicious” Hiſtorian becomes more tireſome, 
and leſs agreeable than he would otherwiſe 
be. For theſe reaſons he is ſeverely cenſured 
by one of the beſt Critics of antiquity, Diony- 
ſins of Halicarnaſſus 


Oo 
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Tas Hiſtorian 1 indeed neglect x c 1 

ronological order, with a. view to render, 
8 agreeable. He muſt give a diſ- | 
tint account of the dates, and of the coin- 
cidence of facts. But he is not under the 
neceſſity of breaking off always in the mid- 
dle of tranſactions, in order to inform us of 
what was happening elſewhere at the ſame 
tine, He diſcovers no art, if he cannot form 
ſome connection among the affairs which he 
relates, ſo as to introduce them in a proper 
train. He will ſoon tire the Reader, if he 
goes on recording, in ſtrict chronological 
order, a multitude of ſeparate tranſactions, 
connected by nothing elſe, but their happen- 
ing at the fame time. | 4 


Tarov6n the hiſtory of Herodotus be of 
greater compaſs than that of Thucydides, and 
comprehend a much greater variety of diſſi- 
milar parts, he has been more fortunate in 
Joining them together; and digeſting them 
into order. Hence he is'a more pleaſing Wri- 
ter, and gives a ſtronger impreſſion of his 
ſubject; though in judgment and accuracy, 
much inferior to Thucydides. With digre{- 
ſions and epiſodes he abounds ; but when 
45 2 any connection with the main 
abject, and are inſerted profeſſedly as Epi 
ſodes, the unity of the whole is eg lad 
by on by a broken and 9 — nar- 
ration of the principal ſtory. Among the 
Moderns, the — Thuanus has, by at- 
tempting to make the Hiſtory of his own 

Vor. II. E times 
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18 g. times tha: umverfal, fallen into the fame 

— crror, loading the Reader with. a great 
variety of unconneQted facts, going on t 
ther in different of the world : an Hi. 
rian otherwiſe great probity, candour, and 
excellent 3 but through this 
want af unity, more and leſs intereſt- 
ing than he would otherwile have been. 


LEG TUR 
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carried on concerning the comparative merit 
of the Ancients and the Niadens I entered, 
in the laſt Lecture, on the confideration of 
Hiftorical Writing. The general idea of 
Hiſtory is, a record of troth for the inftruc- 
tion of mankind. Hence ariſe the primary 
qualities required in a g Hiſtorian, im- 
priate, ty, * oe gravity, anddigntty, What 
principally confidered, was the unity which 
belongs to *his ſort of Compoſition ; the na- 
tore of which 1 have endeavoured to explain. 


I xxocgrd next to obſerve, that in order 
to fulfil the end of Hiſtory, the Author muſt 
ſtudy to trace to their ſprings the achons and 
events which he records. Two things are eſ- 
pecially neceſfary for his doing this fucceſs- 

6 7 fully; 


FT ER making ſome obſervations on = gr. 
the ier which has been often 
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LECT: fully; a thorough 
nature, and political knowledge, or acquaint- 


by Ambaſſadors reſident at diſtant courts. 


ledge with regard to domeſtic policy, which 
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intance with human 


ance with government. The former is ne- 
ceſſary to account for the conduct of indivi- 
duals, and to give juſt views of their cha- 
racter; the latter, to account for the revolu- 
tions of government, and the operation of 
political cauſes on public affairs. Both muſt 


concur, in order to form a completely inſtruc- 


tive Hiſtorian. 


WIrR to the latter article, Politi- 


cal Knowledge, the Ancient Writers wanted 
ſome advantages which the Moderns enjoy; 


from whom, upon that account, we have a 
title to expect more accurate and preciſe in- 


formation. The world, as I formerly hinted, 


was more ſhut up in ancient times, than it is 
now; there was then leſs communication 
among neighbouring ftates, and by conſe- 
quence leſs knowledge, of one another's af- 
fairs; no intercourſe by eſtabliſhed poſts, or 


The knowledge, and materials of the Ancient 
Hiftorians, were thereby more limited and 
circumſcribed ; and it is to be obſerved too, 
that they wrote for their own coun 

only; they had no idea of writing for the in- 
ſtruction of foreigners, whom they deſpiſed, 
or of the world in general; and hence, they 
are leſs attentive to convey all that know- 


we, in diftant times, would defire to have 


learned from them. Perhaps alſo, though in 


ancient 
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ancient ages men were abundantly animated 1. z c T. 
with the . of liberty, yet the full extent 2, 
of the influence of government, and of po- 
litical cauſes, was not then ſo thoroughly 
ſcrutinized, as it has been in modern times; 
when a longer experience of all the different 
modes of government has rendered men more 
enlightened and intelligent, with reſpect to 
public affairs. 


To theſe reaſons it is owing, that though 
the Ancient Hiſtorians ſet before us the par- 
ticular facts which they relate, in a very diſ- 
tint and beautiful manner, yet ſometimes 
they do not give us a clear view of all the 
political cauſes, which affected the fituation 
of affairs of which they treat. From the 
Greek Hiſtorians, we are able to form but an 
imperfect notion, of the ſtrength, the wealth, 
and the revenues of the different Grecian 
ſtates; of the cauſes of ſeveral of thoſe revolu- 
tions that happened in their government ; or 
of their ſeparate connections and interfering 
intereſts. In writing the Hiſtory of the Ro- 
mans, Livy had furely the moſt ample field 
for diſplaying political knowledge, concerning 
the rite of their greatneſs, and the advan- 
tages or defects of their government. Yet 
the inſtruction in theſe important articles, 

which he affords, is not confiderable. An 
elegant Writer he is, and a beautiful relater 
of facts, if ever there was one; but by no 
means diſtinguiſhed for profoundneſs or pe- 
netration. Salluſt, when writing the _— 
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of a conſpiracy againſt the government, 
which ought to have been altogether a Poli- 
tical Hiſtory, has evidently attended more to 
the elegance of narration, and the painting 
of characters, than to the unfolding of ſecret 
cauſes and ſprings. Inftead of that complete 
information, which we would naturally have 
Fe ies in 

ome, and of that particular conjuncture of 
affairs, which enabled ſo deſperate a profli- 
gate as Catiline to become ſo formidable to 
government, he has given us little more than 
a general declamatory account of the luxury 
and corruption of manners in that age, com- 
pared with the fimplicity of former times. 


I BY no means, however, mean to cenſure 
all the Ancient Hiſtorians as defeQtive in po- 
litical information. No Hiftarians can be 
more ĩnſtructive than Thucydides, Polybius, 
and Tacitus. Thucydides is grave, intel- 
ligent, and judicious ; always attentive to 
give very exact information concerning every 
operation which he relates; and to ſhew the 
advantages or diſadvantages of every plan 
that was propoſed, and every meaſure that 
was purſued, Poly bius excels in comprehen- | 
five political views, in penetration into 
great ſyſtems, and in his profound and diſ- 
tint knowledge of all military affairs. Ta- 
citus is eminent for his knowledge of the hu- 
man heart ; is ſentimental and refined in a 
high degree; conveys much inſtruction with 

| 6 e 3; . . reſpect 
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reſpect to political matters, but more with L = cT. 
ea to human nature, ==, 


Bur when we demand from the Hiſtorian 
nd and inſtructive views of his ſubject, 
i is not meant that he ſhould be frequent! 
interrupting the courſe of his Hiſtory, wit 
his own reflections and ſpeculations. He 
ſhould give us all the information that is ne- 
ceſſary for our fully underſtanding the affairs 
which he records. He ſhould make us ac- 
inted with the political conftitution, the 
the revenues, the internal ſtate of the 
country of which he writes; and with its 
intereſts and connections in reſpect of neigh- 
bouring countries. He ſhould place us, as on 
an elevated ſtation, whence we may have an 
extenſive proſpect of all the cauſes that co- 
operate in bringing forward the events which 
are related, But having put into our hands 
all the proper materials for j t, he 
ſhould not be too prodigal of. his own opi- 
nions and reafonings. When an Hiſtorian 
is much given to diſſertation, and is ready to 
philoſophiſe and ſpeculate on all that he re- 
cords, a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, that he 
will be in hazard of adapting his narrative 
of facts to fayour ſome ſyſtem which he 


and judicious narration that hiſtory 
inſtruct us, than by delivering inſtruction in 
an avowed and direct manner. On ſome oc- 
caſions, when doubtful points require to be 
ſcrutinized, or when ſome great event is in 

avitation 


has formed to himſelf. It is rather by fait 
Id 
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LECT. agitation, concerning the cauſes or circum- 

—— ſtances of which mankind have been much 

| divided, the narrative may be allowed to 

ſtand flill for a little ; the Hiſtorian may ap- 

Pear, and may with propriety enter into ſome 
weighty diſcuffion. But he muſt take care 
not to cloy his Readers with ſuch diſcuſſions, 
by repeating them too often. 


Wax obſervations are to be made concern- 
ing human nature in general, or the peculiari- 
ties of certain characters, if the Hiſtorian can 
artfully i te ſuch obſervations with his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than 
when they are delivered as formal detached 
refleftions. For inſtance; in the life of Agri- 
cola, Tacitus, ſpeaking of Domitian's treat- 
ment of Agricola, this obſervation : 
* Proprium humani ingenii eſt, odiſſe quem 
ſeris“. The obſervation is juſt and well 
| _ 
and philoſophical. A thought of 
the Gwe ind tos 6 fees — 
the ſame Hiftorian, when ſpeaking of the 
jealouſies which Germanicus knew to be en- 
tertained againſt him by Livia and Tiberivs : 
* Anxius,” faid he, © occultis in ſe patrui 
aviæque odiis, quorum cauſz acriores quia 
* iniquzf.” Here a profound moral obſer- 


* < Tt belongs to human nature, to hate the man whom 
„you have in — | 
+ Uneaſy in his mind, on account of the concealed ha- 

a tred entertained againſt him by bis uncle and grandmo- 

** ther, which was the more bitter, becauſe the cauſe of it 

* 3 
vation 
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vation is made; but it is made, without ap- Lz cr. 
pcaring to make it in form; it is introduced , 
as a part of the narration, in aſſigning a rea- 

ſon for the anxiety of Germanicus. We have 
another inftance of the ſame kind, in the 
account which he gives of a mutiny raiſed 
againſt Rufus, who was a © Præfectus Caſ- 

* trorum,” on account of the fevere labour 

which he impoſed on the ſoldiers. © Qnippe 
Rufus, diu manipularis, dem centurio, mox 
« caſtris præfectus, antiquam duramque mili- 
« tiam revocabat, vetus opens & laboris, et 
eo immitior quia toleraverat*.” There was 
room for turning this into a obferva- 
tion, that they who have been educated and 
hardened in toils, are commonly found to be 
the moſt ſevere 1n requiring the like toils from 
others. But the manner in which Tacitus 
introduces this ſentiment, as a ſtroke in the 
character of Rufus, gives it much more life 

and ſpirit. This Hiftorian has a particular | 
talent of intermixing after this manner with 

the courſe of his narrative, many ftriking 


Let us next to conſider the proper 
qualities of Hiſtorical Narration. It is ob- 
vious, that on the manner of narration much 
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1. K C r. muſt 
.de recital of paſt facts; and how much one 
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as the firſt notion of Hiſtory is 


mode of recital may be preferable to another 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, by thinking of 
the different effects, which the ſame ſtory, 
when told by two different perſons, is found 


to produce. 


Tus firſt virtue of Hiſtorical Narration, is 
Clearneſs, Order, and due Connection. To 
attain this, the Hiſtorian muſt be completely 
maſter of his ſubject; he muſt fee the whole 
as at one view; and com the chain 


and dependence of all its parts, that he may 
introduce thing in its place ; 
rern 
of affairs which are recorded, and may always 
give us the ſatisfaction of — one 
event ariſes out of another. Without this, 
there can be neither ure nor inſtruction, 
in reading Hiſtory. Much for this end will 
on the obſervance of that unity in 
the general plan and conduct, which, in the 
Peng ng Lecture, 1 Much 
too will depend on the proper management 
of tranſitions, which forms one of the chief 
ornaments of this kind of writing, and is 
one of the moſt difficult in execution. No- 
thing tries an Hiſtorian's abilities more, than 
fo to lay his train beforehand, as to make us 
paſs naturally and agreeably from one part 
of his ſubject to another; to employ no clum- 
ſy and awkward junctures; and to contrive 
wy and means of forming ſome union 


among 
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mong tranſactions, which ſeem to be moſt . Rer. 
widely ſcparated from one another. == 


Is the next place, as Hiſtory is a very 
dignified ſpecies of Compoſition, gravity muſt 


rater. I do not fay, that an Hiſtorian is 
never to let himſelf down. He may fome- 
times do it with propriety, in order to diver- 
ſify the ſtrai 
be 


n of his narration, which, if it 

perfectly uniform, is apt to become tire- 
ſome. But he ſhould be careful never to de- 
ſcend too far; and, on occaſions where a 
light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be 
recorded, it is y better to throw it 
into a note, than to hazard becoming too fa- 
miliar, by introducing it into the body of the 


without pleaſure; or, moſt probably, 

ſhall ſoon give over to read him at He 

uſt therefore ſtudy to. render his narration 

intereſting ; which s the pally het chiak- 
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diſtinguiſhes a Writer of genius and elo- 


ally conducive to 
medium in the con- 
pid or crowd- 
prolix detail. The 
former embarraſſes, and the latter tires us. 
An Hiſtorian that would intereſt us, muſt 
know when to be conciſe, and where he 
ought to enlarge; paſting over ſlight 
and unim t events but dwelling on ſuch 
as are fir 2 in their na- 
ture, or pregnant with conſequences; 
n 
ing them forth into the moſt full and 
The next thing he muſt 
proper ſelection of the circum- 


1 rg Theſe 
body, and colouri 
and enable us to 


— . 
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L x c T. ninth book, affords one of the moſt beautiful 
2 2 exemplifications of Hiſtorical Painting, that 


* Redintegra 
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is any where to be, met with. We have firſt, 
an exaQ deſcription of the narrow paſs be- 
tween two mountains, into which the enemy 
had decoyed the Romans. When they find 
themſelves caught, and no of eſca 

left, we are made to fee, firſt, t ir aflonith- 
ment, next, their indignation, and then, their 
dejection, painted in the moſt lively manner, 
by ſuch eircumſtances and actions as were 
natural to perſons in their ſituation. The 
reftleſs and unquiet manner in which they 
paſs the night; the conſultations of the Sam- 
nites ; the various meaſures to be 
taken; the meſſages between the two armies, 
all heighten the ſcene. At in the 
morning, the Conſuls return to the camp, 
and- inform them that could receive no 


other ternis but that of ing their 
arms, and' under the yoke, which was 
confidered as the laſt mark of ignominy for a 


conquered army. Part of what then follows, 
I ſhall give in the Author's own words. 
vit luctum in caftris conſulum 
« adventus; ut vix ab 1is abſtinerent manus, 
« quorum temeritate in eum locum deducti 
« effent. Ali alios intueri, contemplari ar- 
ma mox tradenda, & inermes futuras dex- 
* tras ; fibimet ipfi ante oculos, 
« jugum hoſtile, et ludibria victoris, ct vultus 
fu et per armatos inermium iter. 
Inde fædi agminis miſcrabilem viam ; per 
« ſociorum urbes reditum in patriam ac pa- 

rentes 
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« rentes quo ſæpe ipſi 


« victos; fibi non ſtringere licuiſſe 
non manum cum hoſte conſerere; ſibi ne- 
% quicquam arma, nequicquam vires, nequic- 
1 animos datos. Hac — "uu | 
« hora fatalis ignominiæ advenit. Jampri- 
« mam, cum fingulis veſtimentis, inermes 
« extra vallum abire juſſi. Tum a conſulibus 
« abire lictores juſſi, paludamentaque de- 
« tracta. Tantam hoc inter A paulo 
ante eos dedendos, ſque cenſue- 


« rant, miſerationem fecit, ut ſu quiſque 
conditionis oblitus, ab illa deformatione 
« tantz majeſtatis, velut ab nefando ſpecta- 
« culo, averteret oculos, Primi confules, 
« prope ſeminudi, ſub jugum miſh *,” 2 


oo og or he Ora fo the 
1 k 
« Alain — 


began to look on one another; to caſt a melancholy 
{© their arms, which were now to be ſurrendered, 
their right hands, which were to become defenceleſs. 
« yoke under which they were to paſs ; the ſcoffs of the 
WP LA Ur ene 
— ey ſhould be led through the hoſtile lines 
i looked forward to 
when they were to 
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triumphantes veniſſent. . x c r. 
« Se ſolos fine vulnere, ſine ferro, fine acie 23 
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LECT. The reſt of the ſtory which it would be to, 


© up thoſe very Conſuls to the enemy, and for putting then 

to death, that every one forgot his own 27-4 and 

turned his eyes afide from this infamous diſgrace, ſuffered 

„ by the conſular dignity, as from a ſpectacle which was 
oafuls, 


** too deteſtable to beheld. The C almoft half 
4 naked, were firſt made to 


Rorical Painting, 
executed in a ſimple manner; and, at the ſame time, exhibu- 
ing a natural and lively ſcene : * Dum paucos dies ad Veſon- 
tionem moratur, ex percunctatione noſtrorum, vocibuſque 
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of Livy. _ Livy's 
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. x. r. pathetic thetic in ſentiment. The Philoſopher, the 
es. and tbe Hiſtorian, all meet in him. 
period of which he writes may 


3 the 
be rec unfortunate for a Hiſtorian, he 
has made it afford us many ng 1 * 


4 7 bofſefles, "Food all Wien talent 
not to the imagination merely, 
ll au pun, Tx) With many of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed beautics, he is, at the fame time, 
not a modet for Hiftory, and fuch as 
have i themſelves tpsn bim, bare fel 
dom been faccefsful. He is to be admired, 
rather than imitated. In his reflexions, he is 
too refined; _—— too conciſe, fome- 
8 and affected, often abrupt and 
Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 
Datura! flowing, and popular manner | 


Tax Antients employed one embelliſh- 
ment of Hiſtory which the Moderns have 
laid afide, I mean Orations, which, on 
9 they put into the mouths 
of ſome of their chief perſonages. By means 
of theſe, they diverſified their biſtory ; they 

conveyed both moral and- infiruction; 
and, by the oppoſite arguments whiet were 
employed, ed, they gave. vs 4.view of the ſent: 
ments of different parties. Thucydides was 
the firſt who! introduced this method. The 
Orations with which his hiſtory ahoutids, and 
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r we have of Antient Eioquence. 
How beautiful ſoever they are, it may be 
much queſtioned, ] think, whether they find 

a proper place in Hiſtory. I rather incline to 
think, that they are unfuitable to it. For they 
form a mixture which is unnatural in Hiſtory, 
of fixion. with truth. 'We know, that theſe 
Orations axe of the Author's own 
compalition, and that he has introduced ſome 


vering his own ſentiments, under the name of 
that This is a fort of liberty 
which does not ſuit the gravity of Hiſtory, 
hout which, an air of the firifteſt truth 


ſtory. Inſtead of inſerting formal 
the method adopted by later Writers, ſeems 
and. more natural ; that of the Hiſto- 
ſome great occaſion, delivering, in 
own perſon, the ſentiments and — | 
verſo be 


ings of 
what 
Public 


oppoſite parties, or the ſubſtance 
in ſome 


better 
ran, on 
his own 
of 


Tas 


woc ten of, ſome other Greek, , and Latin 2 c x. 
Hiſtoxians, are among. the moſt; valuable re- , 
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. gr. Tux drawing of characters is one of the 
Fa moſt ſplendid, and, at the ſame time, one of 
the moſt difficult ornaments of Hiſtorical 
Compoſition, For characters are generally 
conſidered, as profeſſed exhibitions of fine 
writing; and an Hiſtorian, — 

in them, is frequently in danger 
refinement to exceſs, from a defire of appt 
ing very profound and 1 He brings 
fo many contraſts, and fabtile 
„ ities, that we are rather daz 
with ing expreſſions, than entertained 
with ol ao caprention — 
ter. A Writer who would characteriſe in an 
inſtructi ve and maſterly manner, ſhould be 
ſimple in his ſtyle, and ſhould avoid all 
quaintneſs and affectation; at the fame time, 
not contenting himſelf with giving us general 
outlines only, but de ing into thoſe pe- 
culiarities which mark a character, in its moſt 
ftrong and diſtincti ve features. The Greek 
Hiſtorians ſometimes gi ve elogiums, but rarely 
draw full and characters. The two 
Antient Authors who have laboured this part 
of Hiftorical compoſition moſt, are Salluſt and 

Tacitus. 5 


As Hiſtory is a ſpecies of Writing deſigned 
for the inſtruction of mankind, ſound mora- 
lity ſhould always reign in it. Both in de- 
ſcribing characters, and in relating tranſacti- 
ons, the Author ſhould always fhow himſclt 
to be on the fide of virtue. To deliver moral 
inſtruction in a formal manner, falls not 
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when we engaged in the 
actors. But this eld can never 
by a Writer, who is deficient in 
bility and moral feeling. 


As the obſervations which I have hitherto 
made, have moſtly reſpected the Antient 
Hiſtorians, it may naturally be that 
I ſhould alſo take ſome notice of the Moderns 
who have excelled in this kind of Writing. 


Tux country in Europe, where the Hiſtori- 
cal Genius has, in latter ages, ſhone forth with 
moſt luftre, beyond doubt is Italy. The national 
character of the Italians ſeems favourable to 
it. They were always diſtinguiſhed as an acute, 
penetrating, reflecting people, remarkable for 
political ſagacity and wiſdom, and who early 
addicted themſelves to the arts of Writing. 
Accordingly, ſoon after the reſtoration of 


letters, 


Line — 2 letters, Machia vel, Guaicciardin, Davila, Ben- 
A tivogho, Father Paul, became highly conſpi- 


Antients. Critics have,” at the fame time, 


his own defect, or th 


found, is taxed for dwelling fo long on the 


in his excellent Hiſtory of the wars of 
and pompous manner: and Davila, though 


ing a fort of — over all his c 
* ters, dy 
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cuous for hiſtorical merit. They a a 
to have conceived \ juſt ideas of Hi 
and are „ and intereftin 
Writers. In their manner of narration, they 
are much formed upon the Ancients; fome of 
them, as Bentivoglio and Guicciardin, have, 
in imitation of them, introduced Orations 
into their Hiſtory. In the profoundneſs and 
diſtinctneſs of their political views, may, 
perhaps, be eſteemed to have "the 


obſerved ſome imperfeQions in edehs of them. 
Machiavel, in his Hiftory of Florence, is not 
altogether fo intereſting as one would 
an Author of his abilities to be; either throu gh 
rough fome — 
in his ſubject, which led him into a very 
minute” derail of the intrigues of one city. 
Guicciardin, at all times ſenſible and pro- 


Tuſtan affairs as to be ſometimes tedious; 
a defect which is alſo imputed, occafionally 
to the judicious Father Paul. Bentivo 5 


ders, is accuſed of approaching to the florid 


of the mioft a 
ers, has mani 


recable and entertaining 
y this defect of | 


Relate 


by repreſenting them as guided too re- 


— 


larly by political intereſt. But, although 
Parke a may be made to theſe 
3 
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Authors, they deſerve, * the whole, to uz r. 
be placed in the firſt rank of Modern Hil 23%, 
torical Writers. The wars of Flanders, 
written in Latin by Famianus Strada, is a 
book of fome note; but is not entitled to the 
ſame reputation as the works of the other 
Hiſtorians ES — — 
lent] jal' to the Spaniſh cauſe ; and too 
9 Panegyriſt of the Prince of Parma. 
He is florid, diffuſe, and an affected imitator 
of the manner and ſtyle of Livy. 


Auoxe the French, as there has been 
much good Writing in many kinds, fo alſo 
in the Hiftorical. That ingenious nation, 
who have done ſo much honour to Modern 
Literature, poſſeſs, in an eminent ree, 
the talent of Narration. Many of their later 
Hiſtorical Writers are ſpirited, lively, and 
agreeable ; and ſome of them not deficient 
in profoundneſs and penetration. They have 
not, however, produced any ſuch capital 
— ns as the Italians, whom I mentioned 


Ovus Ifland, till within theſe few years, 
was not eminent for its hiſtorical produc - 
tions. Early, indeed, Scotland made fome 
figure by means of the celebrated Buchanan. 
He is an elegant Writer, claſſical in his La- 
tinity, and agreeable both in narration and 
deſcription. But one cannot but ſuſpect him 
to be. more attentive to el than to ac- 
curacy. Accuftomed to form his political 


92 
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L x c T. notions wholly upon the plans of ancient 


De governments, the feudal ſyſtem ſeems never 


to have entered into his thoughts; and as 
this was the ba baſis of the Scottiſh conſtitution, 


aQions of his own time, there is ſuch a 


in his manner of writing, and fuch 
perity in his ſtyle, that, on what fide 


5 9 3 being ard 
dure with the ſpirit of party. 


Amoense the older Engliſh Hiſtorians, the 
me Hogg. Though 
he writes as the profeſſed apologiſt of one 
+ ther appears more impartiality in 
of fads, than might at firſt be ex- 
t ſpirit of virtue and probi 
runs 0 gra gory He maintains u al 
— 4 nity of an Hiſtorian. His ſentences, 
are oſten too long, and his general 
is prolix; but his f le, on the whole, 
nay and his merit, as a Hiſtorian, is much 


Biſhop Burnet is lively 
us; but he has hardly any other 


figle is too carclefs and 
— for Hiſtory his characters are, in- 


deed marked with a bold and ſtrong hand; 
but they are generally light and ſatyrical; 


and he abounds fo much in little ftories con- 


cerning * that he reſembles 32 a 
, riter 
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a long 
li 


were more than dull Compi ; till of 
late the diſtinguiſhed names of Hume, Ro- 
bertſon, and Gibbon, have raiſed the Britiſh 
character, in this ſpecies of Writing, to high 
reputation and dignity. rn 


to chro- 
nological order; rather ſerving for the mate- 
rials of Hiftory, than aſpiring to the name of 


Hiſtory themſelves. All that is required, 
therefore, in a Writer of ſuch Annals, is to 
Memotss denote a fort of Compoſition, in 
which an Author does not pretend to give full 
period of which he writes, but only to relate 
what he himfelf had acceſs to know, or what 
he was concerned in, or what illuſtrates the 
conduct of ſome perſon, or the circumſtances 
of ſome tranſaction, which he chooſes for his 
ſubjet. From a Writer of Memoirs, there- 
fore, is not exacted the ſame re- 
ſearch, or enlarged information, as from a 
Writer of Hiftory. He is not ſubject to the 
fame laws of unvarying dignity and gravity 


iter of Memoirs than of Hiſtory. During = c . 
F jod; Engliſh Hiſtorical Authors 3D, 
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is Melly nequiced 


;ghtly and intereſting ; . that 
He inform us of things that are uſeful and 


AP : - that he con to us fome ſort of 
worth the acquiring. This is a 

—— Writing very bewitching to ſuch az 
love to write concerning themſelves, and con- 
they had a 

There 


y. From Retz s Me- 
moirs, beſides the pleaſure of agreeable and 
lively narration, we may derive alſo much 
inſtruction, and much of human 


without benefit. The Memoirs 
— in the ſtate in which 
IT given to the Public, have great 
and deſerve to be mentioned with par- 
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- pie No Memoirs approach/ mate 1.5. f 7: 
; ar to the uſefulneſa, and we dignity of 2 | 
of giving us a beautiful 

f 

a 

$ 

” 

} 


- 
LEY 
* 


= + 
= 
3 , = 
8 


Bio x ArRT, or the Writing of 


a very uſeful kind of Compoſition 


E 
7 


mal and ſtately than Hiſtory ; the bulk 

of Readers, perhaps, no r 

it affords them the opportunity of ſeeing 
and 


: 


mate acquaintance with ſuch perſons, than 
1 generally allows. For a Writer of 

ves may deſcend, with propriety, to minute 
— — It i 
expected of him, that be is to give the pri- 
vate. as well as the public life, of the perſon 
whoſe actions he records; nay, it is from 
private life, from familiar, domeſtic, and 


ſeemingly trivial OCCurrences, that we often 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING—DIALOGUE 
—EPIBTOLARY WRITING—FICTITE- 
QUS HISTQRY. yy 


8 Hi is both a very dignified ſpe- 

Vn. | 

LY 55s of Competition and, 9 here 
lar which it aſſumes, falls directly under 

the laws of Criticiſm, I diſcourſed of it fully 

in the two preceding Lectures. The remain- 


ing fpecies of Compoſition, in Proſe, afford 


ParLosornicai. Writing, for inſtance, 
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wholly nogleQed. He who attempts 


toin-LzcT. 


ſtruct mankind, without ſtudying, at the XX, 


fame time, to engage their attention, and to 
intereſt them in his ſubject by his manner of 
exhibiting it, is not likely to prove facceſs- 
ful. The fame truths, and reaſonings, deli- 
vered in a' dry and cold manner, or with a 
meafure of elegance and beauty, will 
b 


y 
a which demands conſidera- 
ble attention to the rules of Style and 


Writing. Beyond mere perſpicuity, 


— required in a Phi- 

2 muſt employ no 
— Fl, no looſe nor 
indeterminate and ſhould avoid 


uſing words which are ſeemingly ſynony- 
mous, without cvreally antcading w-ihe va- 
. 


To be clear then and We 
quiſite which we have a title to demand from 
every Writer. He may poſſeſs 
— , and be at the ſame time a very 
riter. He ſhould therefore ſtudy fome 


e e 
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ments be of the chaſteſt kind, never 
ing of the florid or the tumid; which is 
u ble in a Phi 
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ty. beg hes been. long and july confured yoru. 
for the affectation that appears in his Style. 
He is too fond of a certain 1 
ling manner; of antitheſes and 
tences. „ 
time, that he often expreſſes himſelf ke 
much hvelineſs and force; 

upon the whole, is far from de imita- 
tion. In Engliſh, Mr. Locke's celebrated 
Treatiſe on Human Underſtanding, may be 
out as a model, ** of 
greateſt cleargeſs and diſtinAneſs of Phi- 


Pmlesermc al. Compoſition ſometimes 
aſſumes a form, under which it mingles more 
— — 1 in the 


"Wb DIALOG U E. 


5 difcrent methods make ſome variation in the 

ES form, yet the nature of the ition is at 
bottom the ſame in both, and ſubpect to the 
ſame laws. | 


A Driatoe ux, in one or * of theſe 
forms, on ſome philoſophical, moral, or cri- 
tical lobed, when it is well conducted, ſtands 
in a high rank among the works of taſte; but 
is much more difficult in the execution than is 
commonly imagined. For it requires more, 
than merely the introduction of different per- 
fons ſpeaking in ſuceeſſion. It ought to be a 
natural and ſpirited tation of real 
converſation ; exhibiting the character, and 
manners of the ſeveral and ſuiting 
to the character of each, that peculiarity of 
thought and ex which " Tiſtingudſhes 
him from another. A Dialogue, thas con- 
duced, gives the Reader a very en- 
. * the debate I 
on among onages, he receives a fair 
and full view of both ſides of the 
and is, at the ſame time, amnſed with 
converſation, and with a diſplay of 
and well ſupported characters. An Author, 
therefore, who has genius for executing ſuch 
a Compoſition after this manner, has it in his 
oe dum adder woe 


Bur the greateſt part of Modern Dialogue 
Writers have 1 

this ſort; and bating the —_ 
As ts. ama... — 
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ther anſwers, it is quite the ſame as if the l. s cr. 
Author eee — 
He ſets up a Philotheos perhaps, and a Phi- 

latheos, or an A and a B; who, after mutual 
compliments, and after admiring the fineneſs 

of the morning or evening, and the beauty of 
„ gra ve matter; and all 
that we know farther of them is, that the one 
perſonates the Author, a man of learning, no 
doubt, and of good principles; and the other 
is a man of ſtraw, ſet up to propoſe ſome 
trivial objections; over which the firſt gains 
a moſt entire triumph; and leaves his ſcepti- 
cal antagoniſt at the end much hum 


thing, which we ſee the Author cannot ſup- 

port. It is the form, without the ſpirit of 

converſation. The Dialogue ſerves no pur- J 

poſe, but to make aukward interruptions ; 

and we would with more patience hear the 

Author continuing always to reaſon. himſelf, 

and to remove the objections that are made ; 
appearance two perſons, whom 

we fre Ws be in riulity — 


Auen the Ancien ** 
3 Plato is eminent for 


$4 


LzcT. well drawn; a variety of perſonages are exhi- 
(WL. bited to vs; we are introduced into a real 


converſation, often ſupported with much life 
and ſpirit, after the Socratic manner. For 
DDD 
loſophic Writer, Ancient or Modern, is com- 
parable 10 Plato. The only fault of | his 
imagination is, ſuch an exceſs of ferti- 
1 3. omar” it ſometimes to , his 
ment. carries into 
Allegory, Fiction, 2 
regions of Myſtical Theology. The Philoſo- 
pher is, at times, loſt in the Poet. But 
. whether we be ediſied with the matter or not 
(and much ediſication he often affords), we 
are always entertained with the manner; and 
left with a ſtrong impreſſion of the ſublimity 
1 


Cicgro's 
converſation, w 
ſeveral of his 2 | 
Works, are not ſo |  <-» pptlhy ge wn 
riſtical, = thſ of Pla Yet ſome, — 
De Oratore y, are agreeab 
bach. 1 — They ſhow us converſation 
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he 
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eminence; though his ſubjects are ſeldom 
ſuch as can entitle him to be ranked among 
Philoſophical Authors. He has given he 
model of the light and humorous Dialogue, 
and has carried it to great jon. 

character of levity, and at the fame time of 
wit and penetration, diſtinguiſh all his writ- 
ings. His great object was, to expoſe the 
follies of fuperſtition, and the pedantry of 
Philoſophy, which prevailed in his age; and 
he could not have taken any more fucceſsful 
method for this end, than what he has em- 
ployed in his Dialogues, eſpecially in thoſe of 
the Gods and of the Dead, which are full of 
eaſantry and ſatire. In this invention of 
jalogues of the Dead, he has been followed 
by ſeveral Modern Authors. Fontenelle, in 
particular, has given us of this 
fort, which are ſprightly and agreeable ; but 


as for characters, whoever his pe be, 
they all CD a (> be Lane: 
Indeed few things in Compoſition are more 


difficult, than in the courſe of a Moral Dia- 
logue to exhibit characters properly diſtin- 
guiſhed; as calm converſation furnithes none 
of thoſe aſſiſtances for bringing characters 
into light, which the active ſcenes, and in- 
tereſting ſituations of the Drama, afford. 
Hence few Authors are eminent for Charac- 
teriſtical Dialogue on grave ſubjects. One of 
the moſt remarkable in the Engliſh language, 
s 2 Writer of the laſt age, Dr. Henry More, 
in his Divine Dialogues, relating to the foun- 

dation 


Lucian is a Dialogue Writer of much L= cr. 
hs Gam 
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L.z c T. dations et Natural Religion. Though his 
Style be now in ſome meaſure obſolete, and 
ers be marked with the academic 


LEY) 


a very abfiract ſubject, 
igible 


rendered 
means of Conver- 


* 


— make 3 


and amuſing ſpecies of Compoſition. Epiſ- 
tolary Writing appears, at firſt view, to ſtretch 
into a very wide field. For there is no ſub- 
— 1 on which one may not convey 
is thoughts to the Public, in the form of a 
Letter. Lord Shaftſbury, for inſtance, Mr. 
Harris, and ſeveral other Writers, have cho- 
ſen to give this-form to 
But this is not ſufficient to 
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no other than miſcellaneous diſſertations on 1 = c T. 
moral ſubjecta; which the Author, for his , 
convenience, choſe to put into the epiſtolary 

form. Even where one writes a real letter 


on ſome-formal topic, as of moral or religious 
conſolation to a under diſtreſs, ſuch as 
Sir William Temple has written to the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex on the death of her daughter, 
he is at h , on ſach occaſions, to write 
wholly as a Divine or as a Philoſopher, and 
to aſſume the ſtyle and manner of one, with- 
out reprehenſion. We conſider the Author 
not as writing a letter, but as compoſing a 
Diſcourſe, fuited particularly to the circum- 


zance of Criticiſm, only or chiefly, when it 
is of the eaſy and familiar kind; when it 
is converſation carried on upon paper, be- 
tween two friends at a diſtance. Such an 
intercourſe, - when well conducted. may be 
rendered very e to readers of taſte. 
If the ſubjet of the Letters be important, 
they will be the more valuable. Even though 
there ſhould: be nothing very conſiderable in 
the ſubject, yet if the ſpirit and turn of the 
cotreſ be agreeable ; if they be 
written in a ſprightly manner, and with na- 
tive grace and caſe, they may flill be enter- 
taining ; more eſpecially if there be an 
thing to intereſt us, in the characters of thoſe 
who write them. Hence the curioſity which 


the Public has always diſcovered, concerning 
the 


EersTOLARY Writing becomes a diſtinct 
ſpecies of Compoſition, ſubject to the cogni- 
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.L ECT. the letters of eminent perſons. We 
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2nn them to difcover fomewhat of their real 


Wen em 


ſhould not be too bighly polite ir t 


character. It is childiſh indeed to expect, 
that in Letters we are to find the whole heart 
of the Author unveiled. Concealment and 
diſguiſe take place, more or lefs; in all hu- 
man intercourfe. Bat ſtill, as Letters from 
one friend to another make the neareſt ap- 
proach to converſation, we may expect to ſee 
more of a character difplayed in thefe than 
in other ** ſtudied for 
ublic view. We pleaſe ourſelves with be- 
| the Writer in a ſituation which 
allows bim to be at his cafe, and to give 
vent occaſionally to the overflowings of his 
heart. 


Ms AAS eds. and the 
agtecableneſs of Epiflolary Writing, wilt de- 
pend on its introducing us into ſome ac- 
quaintance with the Writer. Tbere, if any 
where, we look for the man, not for the 
Author. OE iſite 
is, to be natural and fimple; for | 


and 
Lane Karner is as bad. in a letter, af is 


in converfation. This does not baniſh ſpright- 
linefs and wit. Theſe are m Let- 
ters, juſt as they are in converſation ; when 
they flow eaſily, and without being ſtudied ; 
ployed ſo as to ſcaſon, not to cloy. 
One who, either in Converſation or in Let- 
ters, affects to ſhine and to ſparkle always, 
will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of Letters 
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nicety about words, betrays ftudy ; and hence 
muticat periods, and appearances of number 
and harmony in arrangement, ſhoutd be w- 
fully avoided in letters. The beſt leffers are 
commonly ſuch as the Authors have written 
with moſt facility. What the heart or the 

imagination dictate, always flows readily; but 
where there is no ſubject to warm of interefl 
theſe, conſtraint appears ;| and hence, theſe 
Lettersof mere compliment, congratulation, 
or affected condolanee, which have coft the 
Authors mot labour in compoſing, ' and 
as their maſter-pieces, never fail of being 
the moſt 'diſagreeable and inßpid te the 


Readers. 


Ir - ought! at the ſame time to be remeny- = 
bered, that the caſo and fimplicity which I 
have recommended in Epiftolary Correfpond- 
ence, is not to be underſtood as impo 
entire careleſſneſs. In writing to the m 
intimate friend, a certain degree of attention 
and i It is no more, than what w- W 
owe both to ourſelves, and to the friend with 
glected manner of Writing, is a diſobliging 
mark of want of reſpect. The liberty, be- 
tides, of 'writing Letters with too eareleſs a 
hand, is apt to bet ns into imp 
N — 
ite, both in corverſation and correſpondence, 

| is 


to be neat and evrref, but ud mort, "Alb 4,2. 
— 
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287 is to attend to all the proper decorums which 


or own character, and that of others, de- 
ſation may be 
when we take the pen 


muſt remember, that Litera ſcripta manet.” 


| PLiny's Letters are one of the moſt cele- 


| | Crenno's Epiſtles, q though not ſo ſhowy 

as thoſe of Pliny, are, on feveral accounts, 
_ a far more valuable collection; indeed, the 
moſt valuable collection of Letters extant in 
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out the leaſt affectation; and, what adds . 2 T. 
zreatly to their merit, written without any S 
intention of being publiſhed to the world. 
For it a 2 | 
of his own letters; and * in- 
debted to the care of his freed- man Tyro, 
for the large collection that was made, after | 
his death, of thoſe which are now extant, a- 
mounting to near a thouſand*. They contain 
the moſt authentic materials of the of : 
that age; and are the laſt monuments 
remain of Rome in its free fate ; the 
part of them being written during im- 
portant criſis, when the Republic was on the 
point of ruin; the moſt i ſituation, 
perhaps, which is to be found in the affairs 
of mankind. To his intimate friends, eſpe- 
cially to Atticus, Cicero lays open himſelf 
and his heart, with entire freedom. In the 
courſe of his correſ with others, we 
are introduced into acquaintance with feveral 
2 pl perſonages of dane, and it 
t moſt of Cicero's corre- 
„ 
polite Writers; which ſerves to heighten our 
c 


Is 
i. Ker. Pope, 
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Serbe in Mr. Pope's Works; and partly in 
thofe of Dean Swift. 


many that are writ- 


in perticular, al. 
Dean Swifts alſo 


| ng 
exhibit his character fully, with all 


= 


93 
wet ſeaſon; but it 1 cr. 
XIXVH. 
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harangue; but 1 


is 
——— 
ing with another. IM. 


Tux gaiety and vivacity of the French 
appear to much advantage in their 
[Evers and ba: ven bth oven gre 
In the laſt age, Balzacand 


de i 4 = tee 5 the 
© They turn indeed very much 
.the incidents of the day and the 
th comm; 3 


merimous nis ron. 
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Among the ancient Gtecka, we hear of the 1 N ex. 
jonian and Milrſian Tales; but they are , 
now periſhed, and, from any account that we 

have of them, appear to have been of the 

looſe and wanton kind. Some fictitious hiſ- 

tories yet remain, that were compoſed during 
the decline of the Roman Empire, by Apu- 
leins, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus, biſhop 
of Trica, in the 4th century; but none of 
them are conſiderable enough to merit par- 


Dvuzrss the dark this ſort of writ- 
ing aſſumed a new very ſingular form, 
and for a long while made a 'great figure in 
the world. The martial ſpirit of thoſe na- 
tions, among whom the feudal government 
prevailed ; the eſtabliſhment of ſingle com- 
bat, as an allowed method of deciding cauſes 
both of juſtice and honour ; the appointment 
of ions in the cauſe of women, who 
could not maintain their own rights by the 
ſword; together with the inftitution of mili- 
tary tournaments, in which different king- 
doms vied with one another, gave riſe, in 
thoſe times, to that marvellous of chi- 
valry, which is one of the moſt fingular ap- 
pearances in the hiſtory of mankind. Upon 
this were founded thoſe romances of knight- 


95 


LECT. 
XXXVII. 


cord to redreſs all manner of wrongs, but in 


armour, and enchanted caſtles; adventures ab- 


concerning 
mancy, which then prevailed. This merit they 


FICTITIOUS HISTORT. 
which we dwell. Not only knights ſetting 


and giants, 
enchanted 


every page magicians, 
in vulnerable men, winged 


ſolutely incredible, yet fuited to the groſs igno- 
rance of theſe ages, and to the legends, and ſu- 
perſtitious notions and necro- 


had, of bing writings of the highly moral and 
heroic kind. Their 7 
of courage merely, but of religion, generoſity, 
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e dne moral and virtuous'torn- of the chivalry 
— 


_ fwoln+ the adventures incredible: the books 


vIGATIONS nmr owy 


ronaner were AY. preferred; but the dra- 
ons, che necromancers; und the enchanted 
caffles; were baniihed, and ſome findll re- 
ſemblance to human nature was introduced. 
Sun, However; there Was too much of the 
i ellous in them 10 pleaſe an age which 

no ſpired to reſwement. The characters 
"? — —„— to be 


themſelves were volaminovs TE 
em wen DOC EVER wd wk ft 
a 


i His<&, this fort © 
ſuthed a third ſonm, and — — 


Heidi Romance, dwindled dowrr to the Fa- 
Miliar Novel. Theſe Nobels, both in France 
4nd 


Enpkand, düring the age of Lewis XIV. 
an Ring Chatles" . were im getieral of a 
_— hatvre; without the of 
or uſeful inftrudtion.; Since 
ee however,” ſomewhat detter has 
been attempted, and's degree of reformation 
mohgeed into the ſpirit of Novel Writing 
Imitativng of life and character have been 
made Their prineipst object. Relations: have 
= rs ven of the tehavioure! 
n in —— — — 
ch s means 
5 Wind what is — de in 
cher and iv edndett,- nay b 
cout and place®in'' uſeſul 1 — 
plan, the French Hade ſome tompo- 
fem cf conſde ahbe t 5 
— mga book fulÞ of 
KArutive — 22 


LIT: > 
& 


571 CPPFIOVS) AISTOWE 
works of Mari 


penetration/ into human nature: and paint, 
with a vety delicate pencil, ſume of the niceſt 
ſhades and features a the; diſtinQion. of:cha- 

— of in 
is a a (2 - 
many of the events which are related)iimpro- 
— and unnstural; in ſome f the details 
tedious, and ſos ſonrieid the ſcenci which are 
deſcribed i juſtly- 
the powers of” for -tenderiie(sof 
ſentiment, for arddar of paſſion, entitled to 
rank among e of. 1 
tious mn get; 1 

1 bo - Hild 2 oe gs 


confeſſed, in Great Britain, inferior to the 
French We neither relate fo agreeably, nor 


draw characters with ſo much — vet 
we are not without ſome performances which 
of the Biitiſh genius. 


diſcover the 

No fiction,” in any language, was ever better 
ſupported than the Adventures of Robinſon 
Cruſoe. While it is carried on with that ap- 
pearanoe of truth and city, Which takes 
a ſtrong hold of the imagination of all Rea- 
dera, it ſuggeſts, 
inſtructiom; by ho much the native 
powers of man may be exerted ſot ſurmount- 


ing the difficulties of any external ſituation. 


Mr. Fielding's Novels are highly diſtinguiſh- 
ed for their humour; a humour which, if not 


»„% + 


blameable ; ut withal, fr 


Is this kind oF. Writing wo are; cal bs 6 


at the fame time, very uſeful 


bis Marianne, Lee 1 Et. 
diſcover peat” da) a — bought, great Zee boy. co" 
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LECT: nal, * to himſelf. The character 
C22 Which he draws are lively and natural, and 
I marked with the ſtrokes. of a bold pencil. 

. his tories is favourable 

to humanity goodne(s of heart; and in 

Tom Jones, his greateſt work, the artful con. 
duct of the fable, and the ſubſerviency of all 
the incidents to the winding up of the whole, 
deſerve much praiſe. The moſt moral of all 
our novel Writers is Richardſon, the Author 
of Clariſſa, a Writer of excellent intentions, 
and of very conſiderable capacity and genius; 
did he not poſſeſs the unfortunate talent of i 
ſpinning out pieces of amuſement into an im- 
menſurable length. The trivial 
which daily appear in public under the title 
of Lives, Adventures, and Hiſtories, by ano- 
nymous Authors, if they be often innocent, 
yet are moſt commonly infipid ; and, though 
in the general it ought to be admitted that 
Characteriſtical Novels, formed upon Nature 
and upon Life, without extravagance, and 
without licentiouſneſs, might furniſh an agree- 
able and uſeful entettainment to the mind; 
yet according as theſe Writings have been, for 
the moſt part, conducted, it muſt alſo be con- 
feſſed, that they oftner tend to — 
and ĩdleneſs, than to any good pu Let 
us now therefore . ack. — Haw chefs 


LECTURE 


LECTURE XXXVIIL 


NATURE. OF POETRY—ITS ORIGIN AND 
 PROGRESS—VERSIFICATION. 


What remains is, to treat of Poetical Com- 

Before on the conſiderati- 
on of any of its kinds, I deſign 
this Lecture as an — — 
of Poetry in general; wherein I ſhall treat 
of its nature, give an account of its rife and 
origin, and make ſome obſervations on Verſi- 
fication, or Poctical Numbers. | 


Oun firſt enquiry muſt be, E -* xx i 
and wherein does it differ from Proſe ? 
anſwer to this q is not ſo eaſy -M) 
— and Critics have differed 

puted much, concerning the proper 
definition of Poetry. Ts VE its 


HAVE now finiſhed my obſervations on L E cr. 
the different kinds of Writing in —_—— 
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1. 3 c 7.efſence... to..conſilt in fiction, and ſuꝑ 
their opinion by the authority of Ariffo. 


— 


NATURE OF POETRY. 


tle and Plato. But this is certainly. too li. 
mited a definition; for though fiction may 


have a great ſhare in many Poetical Compo- 
tions, ny ſubjetis o Poetry? may not 


be feigned; as where the Poet deſcribes ob- 
jecis which actually exiſt; or pours forth the 
real ſentiments. of bis own heart. Others 
have made the charaQeriftic of Poetry to lic 
in Imitation. But this is altogether looſe ; 
for ſeveral. other arts imitate as well as 
Poetry : and an 


peaks He 
to ha ve it in his view; to 


inſtruct, and to refotm; but it is indirectly, 
and by and moving, that be atom 


pleating 
pliſbeg this end. His mind is ſuppoſed: to be 


2251 


and W of courſe, comfgunicates 29 his Soo 
Style ns which, of elevation ſuited to his ideas; | 
very different from that mode of expreſſſon, 
nch is natural to the mind in its calm, or- 
dinary ſtate. I bave added to my definition, 
ol this * en. gr ——— 


4 thans, ſome r Verſe. ſo.loole 
— Ms 

ng obs 
from as er 
— there is alſo a ſpecies of Proſe. 
ſo meaſured in its — ſo — 

iſed 1 t L to approach very,. 

— A as the Telemachus 
of * bs Engliſh Tranſlation of. 


one. 


— into another, like 
light and ſhade,: — . patſible., to de- 
— — — 
and Poetry. begins; nor is there any occaſion 
for being very preciſe about the boundaries. 
as long as the nature of each is underſtood. | 
Theſe are the minutiæ of Criticiſm, concern- : 
ing which, frivolous Writers are always — 2 | 
pose to ſquabble ; but which deſerve not 
any particular diſcuſſon. The truth and 
juſtneſs. of the definition; which I have given 
of Poetry, will appear, more fully from the 
account hich I am now t gig of.ity — 4 | 
e e on much 


Fr +311 2 7 D* T4 33 be 01:5" Ede "i; 


e of "what Lam afterwards to deliver, concern. 
Bing its various kinds. % 


' ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF POETRY. 


15 hy 


Tus n ever fond of eee 1 
their own nation the invention of all ſciences 
and arts, have aſcribed the ori gin of Poetry 
to _— and ade Ther 
were, perha ons as t who 
ere the el — thed'Bards-in the Gre. 
cian countries. But long before ſuch name: 
were heard of, and among nations where they 
were never known, Poetry exiſted. It is a 
error to imagine, that Poetry and Muſic 
are Arts which belong only to poliſhed nati- 
ons: They have their foundation in ' the 
nature of man, and belong to all nations, and 
to all ages; though, like other Arts founded 
m nature, they have been more cultivated, 
and, from a concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, carried to ter perfection in ſome 
countnes, than 1 In order to ex- 
plore the riſe of Poetry, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the deſerts and the wilds; we muſt 
go back to the age of hunters and of ſhep- 
herds; to the higheſt antiquity ; and to the 
Swpleſt form of manners among mankind. 


Ir has been often faid, and the concurring 
voice of all antiquity affirms, that Poetry 1s 
older than Proſe. | But in what ſenſe thi 
ſeemingly ſtrange paradox holds true, has not 
Always 3 underſtood. N never, 
certai was any period ſociety, in 
which men converſed together in © Poetica 

| Numbers 
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umbers. It was in very humble LECT: 
oO as we may cafily believe; that the firſt ZI 
tribes carried on intercourſe among themſelves, 
relating to the wants and neceſſities of life. 
there were occaſions on which they met toge- 
blies; and on all ſuch occaſions, it is well 
known, that muſic, ſong, and dance, made 


their prineĩpal entertainment. It is chiefly in 
— the ni 


America, 

of being made acquainted with men in their 
avage ſtate. We learn from the particular 
concurring accounts Travellers, that, 


e e 3 =n7 


teſtingt events, and by their meeting to- 
— — pry 
from chat in vhich they converſed-on the 
common: occurrences-of life; namely, 

ufual arrangeineat 
meat: of bold gutes 
ia vert words, or change 


Em 'welineh commotly! placed, to 
—— the train in which 


roſæ in the. Spraker s imagination ;| or 
= a mattraccommodated to the ea - 
derice, of the naſſion by which he was moved. 
Undercithe influence too of any ſtrong emo- 
tion. objects da not appear to us ſuch as they 
zcally are, but ſuch as paſſion makes us ſee 
then. Wenm and :cxagyerate' ; Wwe 
jeck to ĩritereſt all others in| what cauſes our 
emotion; re the leaſt things to the 
gereateſt ; we call upon the abſenit as well as 
ibo preſent. and ven aduteſi ourſebves to 
things inaui mate. Hence, in congruity with 
thoſe various movements — ariſe 
thoſe turns _ — — now 
diſtinguiſn by the names yper- 
bole, — Simile, &c. but which 
_ are: n other than the native original lan- 


— HIS 
nations. * 


to Man i both Pot and» Maven, 
name fame impulſe which 
ena Pore Ste, prompted cer 


taſtes: 
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rain melody or modulation of ſoun d, ſuited to r 
the emotions of Joy or Grief,” of Admirttion; Se, en, 
Love, or Auger. "Theres —— 
_— partly from nature; partly from 
aſſociation, makes ſuch partietic | 
on — 3 ———— HE ro wild dar- 
oficand Poctyy, 2 „dal che 
ſame riſe; they were prom the ane 
occaſions; 4 were — in ſong; and. 
as long as they cominued united, they tende@ 
without doubt, 1 te heighten and ex- 
alt each other's The firſt Poets ſung 
their own verſes; and hence" the beginning 
of what we call, "Verfification, or words ar- 
ranged in a more artfel order than Proſe, ſo 
as to be ſuited to ſome tune or melody. The 
liberty of tranſpoſition, or inverſion, which 
the Poetic Stylo, as I obſerved, would natu- 
rally aſſume, made it eaſier to form the words 
into ſome ſort of numbers that fell in with 
the muſie of the ſong. Very harſh arid un- 
couth,” we may eaſily believe; theſe numbers 
would be at Hirſt. But the pleaſure was 
felt; it was ſtudiecd; nen, by 
degrees, paſſed jar an Art. nl val, 


pi. ba evo 
"Iva Aten ier * Gag, ab 
the firſt Compoſitions, vrhich were either re- 
corded by: writing, or tranſmitted by Tra- 
dition; oould be no other than Poetical Com- 
poſitions. No other but theſe, could” draw 
the re of men in their rude uncivil- 
ſtate,. Indeed; they knew no other. 
Gui ring, and and „ had no 


power 
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of lamentation over the 
the misfortunes and death of their country. 
men, occur among all nations; and the ſame 


enthuſiaſm and fire, the fame wild and irre- 
gular, but animated Compoſition, conciſe 
t 


and glowing Style, bold and extra va 
Figures of Speech, are the general diſti 
guiſhing characters of all the moſt antient 
original Poetry. That ſtrong hyperbolical 
manner which we have been long accuſtomed 
to call the Oriental manner of poetry (becauſe 
fome of the earlieſt poetical productions came 
to us from the Eaft}, is in truth no more Ori- 
ental than Occidental; it is characteriſtical of 
an age rather than of a country; and belongs, 
in ſome meaſure, to all nations at that period 
which firſt gi ves riſe to Muſic and to Song, 
Mankind never reſemble each other, fo much 
as they do in the beginnings of ſociety. Its 

- fubſequent revolutions, give birth to the 
principal diſtinctions: of character among na- 
tions, and divert into channels widely ſepa- 
rated, that current of human genius 
manners, which deſcends originally from one 

" DirversrITy of climate, and of manner of 
hving, will, however, occaſion ſome diver- 
fity in the ſtrain of the firſt of na- 
tions; chiefly' according as thoſe nations are 


of a more ferocious, or of a more gentle ſpi- 


rit; and according as they advance faſter or 
flower, in the arts of civilization. Thus we 
find all the remains. of the ancient Gothic 

*Þ Poetry 
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Peruvian and the Chineſe ſongs turned, from 
the earlieſt times, upon milder ſubjects. The 
Celtic poetry in the days of Offian, though 
chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained 
a conſiderable mixture of tenderneſs and re- 
finement; in conſequence of the long culti- 
vation of Poetry among the Celtæ, by means 
of a ſeries and ſucceſſion of bards which had 
been eftabliſhed for ages. So 'Lucan in- 
forms uss? | 


Vos quoque-qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis æ vum 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina bardi*. [L. 44. 


Auox s the Grecian nations, their early 
Poetry a to have ſoon received a phi- 
loſophical caſt, from what we are informed 
concerning the ſubjects of Linus, 
and Muſæus, who treated of Creation and 
of Chaos, of the Generation of the World, 
and of the Riſe of Things; and we know 
that the Greeks advanced ſooner to philoſo- 
phy, and proceeded with a quicker pace in 
all the arts of refinement than moſt other 


* You too, ye bande, whom ſacred raptures fire 

To chabnt your heroes to your country's lyre, 

ve i in righteous battle ſlain 3 

n 


Rows: 
Vor. III. 1 


Tas 


poetry remarkable fierce, and breathing no- A, nt. 
thing but flaughtex and blood; while the 
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LECT. 
rü. Tus Arabians and the Perfians 
VE = 
ways been the graweld og of the . 

among them, ong 8 
ay 5 1 of 1 

inſtruction The anticat Arabs, 8 
— 7. valued themſelves much & the 


Dose the i 
different kinds of it Ia 


fp 
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ITT 
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FE 


44.1 
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; 
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ter of their heroes, and anſwering each other, 
we find in this the firſt outlines of Tragedy, 
or Dramatic Writing. | ns 


| Non of theſe kinds of Poetry, however, 
were in the properly diſ- 


1. K C v. try, were all the ſame. Whoever wanted to 
—ů— 
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move or to perſuade, to inform or to enter. 

tain his countrymen and neighbours, what. 
ever was the ſubject, accompanied his ſent. 
ments and 'tales with the melody of Song, 
This was the caſe in that period of Society, 
when the character and occupations of the 
huſbandman and the builder, the warrior and 
the ſtateſman, were —_—— 
When the ſs of Society on a 
ſeparation of the different Arts and Profetfi- 
ons of Civil Life, it led alſo by degrees to a 
ſeparation of the different literary provinces 


Taz Art of Writing was in 
invented; records of paſt tranſactions began 
to be kept; men, occupied with the ſubjeds 
of policy and uſeful arts, wiſhed now to be 
inſtructed and informed, as well as moved. 
They reaſoned and reflected upon the affairs 
of life; and were intereſted by what was 
real, not fabulous, in paſt tranſactions. The 
kins of Poetry; he wrote in Proſe, and at- 
tempted to give a faithful and judicious rela- 
tion-of former events. The Phi ad- 
dreſſed himſelf chiefly to the f 

The Orator ſtudied to perſuade by reaſoning, 
erer, 
vas conducive to his purpoſe. Poetry be- 
. 
pleaſe, and confined generally to fuch fub- 


of time 
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jects as related to the imagination and paſſions. LECT; 


Even its earlieſt companion. Muſic, was in a XXXV1it. 


great meaſure divided from it. 


Tnxs x ſeparations brought all the literary 
arts into a more regular form, and contributed 
to the exact and accurate cultivation of each. 
Poetry; however, in its antient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is 
in its modern ſtate. It included then, the 
whole burſt of 'the human mind ; the whole 
exertion of its imaginative faculties. It ſpoke 
then the language of n, and no other 
for to it © its birth. Prompted 
and inipired by objects, which to him ſeemed 
great, by events which intereſted his country 
or his friends, the early Bard aroſe and ſung. 
He ſong indeed in wild and diſorderly ſtrains ; 
but they were the native effuſions of his heart; 
they were the ardent conceptions of admirati- 
on or reſentment, of ſorrow or friendſhip, 
which he poured forth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in the rude and artleſs firain 
of the firſt Poetry of all nations, we ſhonld 
often find ſomewhat that captivates and tran- 
ſports the mind. In after ages, when Poetry 
became a regular art, ſtudied for reputation 
and for gain, Authors to affect what 
they did not feel. Compoſing coolly in their 
cloſets, they end-avoured to imitate paſſion, 
rather than to expreſs it; they tried to force 
their imagination into raptures, or to ſupply 
the defect of native warmth, by thoſe artificial 


ornaments which might give Compoſition a 
h appearance. 


Taz 
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VERSIFICATION. - _ 
formed into the artificial and intrievte comb;- : LEE Tt. 


it loſt all its ancient 
power of inflanting the hearers with ſtrong 


emotions; ad. fonk ieee an an ef 888 
— CO rt wy OFgen 


STILL, — "TER poeſerves, in all 
countries, ſome remains of its firſt and ori- 
By being 


3 different in different conn- 
Thot ford, os tothe inhabitants of each, 
— moſt melodious and agreeable in 

characte- 


Ir is a ſubject of a curious nature ; but as 
I am ſenſible, that were I to purſue it as far 


| Navions, whoſe 3 and pronun- 

Vol I 4 
* er upon the quantities, 

Ga ok their ſyllables. 

—_— 64 not wake the tities of 

yllables be ſo - diſtinQly perceived in 

* K 
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e Verſe upon the number of ſyllables it con- 
WIE tained, upon the proper diſpoſition of ac- 
cents and pauſes in it, and frequently upon 

that return of correſponding ſounds, which 
we call R The former was the caſe 
with the Greeks and Romans; the latter is 


ve a fixed and deter- 
_ manner of pro- 


their hexameter verſe was allowed to vary. 

d to 17; it can contain, when 
fewer than 13: but the muſica] 
, notwithſtanding, preciſely the 
vetſe, and was 


were invented. what _ 


y theſe meaſures was 


- It was requiſite, 
nitance, that the hexameter verſe ſhould 
have the quantity of its ſyllables ſo diſpoſed, 
that it could be ſcanned or meaſured by fix 
metrical feet, which might be either Daciyles 

8 | or 


1 


— 


uſical time of both theſe 


is the ſame), with th 


is reſtriction only, that the 


fifth foot was regularly 


the laſt a ſpondee 
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of 
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out 
reck or La 


181 i 


alt 


Tus introduction of theſe feet into Eng- 


i would be 
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$267. words we have, eſpecially our words con. 
rng of feveral tes, where the quan. 
rity, or the long and ſhort ſyllables, are inva- 

great numbers we have 


tion. The only perceptible differ. 
our ſyllables, arifes from fome 


of them being uttered with that ſtron . 
2 which we call Accere. Thi 


t, does not always make the ſyllable 
longer, but gives it more fotce of ſound only: 
and it is upon a certain order and ſucceſſion 


of ſyllables is ten, unleſs where an Alexan- 
drian Verſe is occaſionally admitted. In 
Verſes not Alexandrian, inftances occur where 
the line appears to have more than the limit- 
ed number. But in ſuch inſtances, I appre- 
hend it will be found, that ſome of the liquid | 
ſyllables are fo ſlurred in pronouncing, as to 4 
en I 
upon the ear, within the uſual bounds. ; 


Ano run eſſential circumſtance in the 
conſtitution of our Verſe, is the cæſural pauſe, 
which falls towards the middle of each line. 


181. Some pauſe of this kind, dictated 
Se i found in the Verſe of 


 VERSFFIC'AT rox. 


the me. 
nations. 
It is found, as mighe be ſhown, in the Latin 
E In the Prench heroic Verſe, it is 
* ſenſible; That is a verſe of twelve ſyl. 
1 and in every line, juſt aſter the fixth 
ſyllable, there falls — indiſpenſa. 
bly; a cſural pauſe, dividing the line into 
two equal hemiſtichs. Far r in the 
Ren: 


e dont la haute ſageſſe 
eſt point le fruit tardif . Toys lente vieileſſe, 


ear without intermi or 
Ne a defect in their 
it ſo very much. for the 
ity of Heroic Poetry, On 
er It is a diſtinguiſh | advan- 
our Engl ih bas that it allows the 
to be varied through 4 2 ſyl- 
n the line. The pa 
"a the 5th, the ech or or "the 7 Gl ſyllable ; 
according as the pauſe is placed 


richneſs and variety are added to Engliſh Ver 


W 
WaEN 
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Wund the pauſe falls carlieft, that is, af- 
2 
formed, ae 

ziven to the line. In the following lines of 
the Rape af the Lock. Mr. Fope has, with 


LECT. 
— 


exquiſite . 


W 


oy A 


Her « Jr. —— _ a 1 mind — 
Quick as her ers. ond os wee tba. 
Favours to none | to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
. | but never once offends. 


ry, divides the line into two. 


Wars the pabie falls after his 8 Saks | 
equal portt- 


the melody is ſenſibly altered. The 
Verſe loſes that briſk, and fa y air, which 


it had with the former wy ge 
more ſmpoth, gentle and flowing. . 


Eternal funſhi of the ſpotleſs ind, by 
eee 


Warn the obo Met 
6th pliable, . of the Muſic becomes 


ſolemn and grave. The verſe marches now 


1 


r TIN fon 


in any of the two former caſes. Y-- Aft if 
The writh of Pelevy fon | the diveful ſpring | 
Of all the Greekin woes | 9 


A1 } e 


9 
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| pauſe falls after 
hich is the neareft place to 
+ that it cam occupy. This 


deſcription | murmur till. 
LC TS 


only after thoſe four ſyllables, where I aſſign- 
ed their place, but after any one ſyllable in the 
VIEW —— — where the ſenſe directs it 
to This, in my opinion, is the 
- fame thing as to maintain that there is no 
pauſe at all belonging to the natural melody 
of the Verſe; ſince, according to this notion, 
the pauſe is formed entirely by the meaning, 

not 
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not by the Maufic. But this I hend to Ls cn. 
be — both to the — . Venlificati- 2 
on, and to the-cxperience-of every good ear®, 
Thoſe certainly. are the happieſt lines, wherein 


18 | VTERSIFICATION: 
1. » c 7. couplet. Blank Verſe is freed from this4-and 
. ͤ ˙ the lines to- rut into each other with 


12 
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in or Greek Verſe, B&canſe 
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of Verſe without its aid. But © tes" BY 
ee Fong dare is — of 


2 — 
follow; chat therefore it muſt be barbarous in 
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brought. into vogue; and Dryden 
ſmoothed our Verſe; Dryden perfected it. 

Mr. Pope's Verſification has a peculiar charac- 
ter. It is flowing and ſmooth, in the higheſt 
degree; far more laboured and correct than 
that of any who went before him. He in- 
trodueed one conſiderable change into Heroic 
n the . triplets, 
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E c x, had advanced in refinement. Moſt Authors 
— have indeed indulged the fancy, 


their own ex 
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that becauſe 
tze life which mankind at firſt led was rural, 
— their firſt Poetry was Paſtoral, or 

d in the celebration of rural ſcenes 
_ objects. I make no doubt, that it would 
borrow many of its images and alluſions, from 
thofe natural objects with which men weie 
beſt acquamted; but I make as little doubt, 
that the calm and tranquil ſcenes of rural fe- 
licity were not, by any means, the firſt objects 
which inſpired that ftrain of Compoſition, 
which we now call Poetry. It was inſpired, 
in the firſt periods of every nation, by events 
and objects which rouſed men's paſſions; or, 


at leaf}, mr 


tion. The actions of their Gods and Heroes, 
loits in war, the ſueceſſes or 
misfortunes of their countrymen and friends, 
furniſhed the firſt Themes to the Bards of 
By! country. What was of a Paſtoral kind 
their Compoſitions, was incidental only. 
did. not think of chooſing for their 
Theme, the tranquillity and the — of 
the country, as long as theſe were daily and 


familiar objecis to them. It was not till men 


had begun to be aſſembled in 
after the diſtinctions of rank and 


at cities, 
tion were 


formed, and the buſtle: of Courts and large 
Societies was. known, that Paſtoral Poetry 
aſſumed. its preſent form, Men then began 
to look back upon the more ſimple and inno- 
cent life, which their forefathers led, or which, 


| 6 kd: 
Te WT. ve they 
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rural ſcenes, and —— occupations, ima- 
gining a degree of felicity to take place, ſupe- 
rior to what they now enjoyed, conceived the 
idea of celebrating it in Poetry. It was in the 
court of King Ptolomy, that Theocritus wrofe 
the firſt Paſtorals with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, in the court of Avgaſtus, he 
was imitated by Virgil. 1 IO GI EP 


Bur whatever may have been the origin of 
Paſtoral Poetry, it is, undoubtedly, a natural, 
and very agreeable form of Poetical Compo- 
ſition, It recalls to our imagination, thoſe 
gay ſcenes, and pleaſing views of nature, 
which commonly are the delight of our child- 
hood and youth ; and to which, in more ad- 
vanced years, the greateſt part of men recur 
with pleafure. It exhibits to us a life, with 
which we are accuſtomed to affociate the ideas 
of peace, of leiſure, and of innocence; and, 
therefore, we readily ſet- open our heart to 
ſuch repreſentations as promiſe to baniſh 
from our thoughts the cares of the world, and 
to tranſport us into calm Elyſian regi At 
the ſame time, no ſabje bids fairer for being 
favourable to . Amidft rural objects, 
nature preſents, on all hands, the fineſt field 
for deſcription ; and nothing a to flow 
more, of its own accord, into Poetical Num- 
bers, than rivers and mountains, meadows 
and hills, flocks and trees, and ſhepherds void 
of care. Hence, this ſpecies of Poetry has, 
at all times, allured many Readers, and * 
- Cit 


Jooked back upon it with pleaſure; and in thoſe » c r. 
— 
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of Paſtaihls* be makes his Shephetds dif. 
courſe if they were courtiers 2 
r l 
. ba . 30: 

e * 

Un muſt, ae ing in che wid 
aden ech He muſt form to him- 
u e 


— ey go 
ines of a rural Me. 


— Nate ab limite ſepes, | 


— 
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Poet ought to preſent, to vs. But let him take 
care, that, in embellifhing tiature be does 
not alt diſguiſe her; or pretend io 
join with rural ſimplicity and happineſs, ſuch 
ents as are unnatural and 
to it. If it be not exactly real life which he 
preſents to us, it muſt, however, be ſome- 


| racters; and laſtly, the ſubjecis AA . 
which this _ Ld Compoſition ſhould ex- 


hibit. 


Shall ſw ming, with the mhiſprngbougha, 
Shall fone mingle, and invite 


. — — 2 Song is heard 
Nor the ſoft cooing dove, thy favirite — 5 
| Meanwhile ſhall ceaſe to breathe ber weking MD 

Nor tyrtles from the a6tial elms to plain, I 


5 
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As ig the Scene; it "is clear, that ig miſt g. 
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lance r ce: 
Ang Ee 
While bene fone 3 
Humm'd round the flowers, ſpring. 
The rich, ripe ſeaſon, gratified ſenſe "> > WM 
\Vith ſummer's ſweets, and zutumn's redoſence. = | « 
levand pears lay fired in heaps araund, © 
A he phy ng Senn Keags wh ground. 
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esse, or rural proſpect, ſhould be diſting. 
Waun, and ſet before us. It is 


not coup); 


. 


CY 
, 


rock, 
>, land forth 


conceptio h 

troduced. will ſometimes diſtinguiſh and cha- 
racteriſe a whole ſcene ; ſuch as the antique 
ruſtic Sepulchre, a very beautiful object in 2 
landſcape which Virgil has ſet before us, and 
which he has taken from Theocritus: 


n e fpulchren 
Incipit apparere Bianoris ; hic ubi denſas 
Agriculæ firingunt frondes— Ber- N. 
Not only in profeſſed deſcriptions of the 
_ ſcenery, but in the frequent alluſions to na- 
tural objects, which occur, of courſe, in Paſ- 
torals; the Poet muſt, above all things, ſtudy 
variety. He muſt diverſify his face of na- 
ture, by preſenting to us new images; 0 
®.———To our mid jo | 


journey are we come, 
I fee the top of old Bianor's tomb: 


Here, Maris, where the ſwains thick branches 
no” 2. A - es IIS, Warren 
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e bee cacumina, _ 
Aſſiduè veniebat ; ibi hac incondita folus 
Montibus & fylvis findio jactabat inani “. 


Wirn i to the charatiers, or perſogs, 
which ann penny fo be introduced into Paſ- 
torals, it is not cnqugh that 1 — 
in the country. The adventures, os 
the di of courtiers, or. citizens, in the 
country, are not, what we look for in ſuch 


0 Mid thodes of thicket beech be pincd done, 

To the wild woods and mountains made his moan ; 

Still day by day; in incoherent ſtrains, 

"Twas all ke could, deſpairing told his pains. .0o 

 Warton. 
our 


——— —- 
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x! eur imagination, form an agreeable contraſt. 


ä 
2 * 3 57 Ta CS 
Ons f the aifficulties: which 
1 — ready himted þ that of 
r 


GS as to / #®S or 2 2 = 2 


all ranks of ls, and fine, — — 
there was much genius in the world, before 
there were learning, or arts to refine it. But 
then be muſt not fubtiliſe ; he muſt not deal 
ry general reflections, and abſtract reaſoning; 
and ſtill leſs in the points and conceits of an 
affected gallantry, which furely belong not to 
his character and fituation. Some of theſe 
conceits are the chief blemiſhes of the Italian 
Paſterals which are ' otherwiſe beautiful. 
When Aminta, in Taff, is diſentangling bis 
miſtreſs s hair from a tree to which a Savage 
had bound it, he is repreſented as ſaying: 
Cruel tree! how couldſt thou injure that 
* hair which did thee ſo much ho- 
o? thy rugged trunk was not 1 


1 


AS TORAILYOE TRI. 
« of ſuch lovely knots, What advantage 


are common to them and to the 
« trees * ? Such firained ſentiments as 
eſe ill fix the woods.” Rural 


perſonages 
are fu as. Pugs [bref 


and natural 
— they do it with — 


ſcnbe, or relate, 
and allude to rural circumftances ; 


2s in band beavifl lines of one of Vir 


cnn in aire EE 2 
(Dux ego veſter eram} vidi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, 

Jam fragiles poteram a terra coningere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut peri, ut r 


F 
_—— 


6 9 
Cofi rovido tronco ; or che 
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« have the ſervants of love, if thoſe precious | 
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i - Tum-fagir ad Ales, .& fe cuhit ande videri *. 

— gh 
| hong, imitate. this paſſage, 
as; 


And 
Mr. 
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Tas two t fathers of Paſtoral Poetry 1. = c r. 
are, — Virgil. Theocritus was ZH 
8 has laid the ſcenes of 
his Eclogues in his own country, Sicily be- 
came ever aſterwards a ſort — 
ground for Paſtoral Poetry. His Idyllia, as 
he has entitled them, are not all of equal 
merit; nor indeed are they all paſtorals ; but 
ſome of them poems of a quite different na- 
ture. In ſuch, however, as are aſ- 
torals, there are many and great beauties. He 
is diſtinguiſhed for the fimplicity of his ſenti- 
ments ; for the great ſweetneſs and harmony 
of bs OR 200 06 9 IEEE ee | 
cenery and deſcription. is the original, 
of which Virgil is the imitator. For maſt of 
VirgiF's higheſt beauties in his E are 
copied from 'Theocritus ; in many he 
has done nothing more than tranſlate him. 
He muſt be allowed, however, to have imi- 
tated him with great judgment, and in ſome 
reſpects to have improved upon him. For 
Theocritus, it cannot be denied, deſcends 
ſometimes into ideas that are groſs and mean, 
and makes his o abuſive and immo- 
deſt ; whereas Virgil is free from offenſive 
ruſticity, and at the ſame time preſerves the 
character of paſtoral ſimplicity. The ſame 
Virgil, as between many other of the Greek 
Roman Writers. The Greek led the 
Way, followed nature more cloſely, and 

vered more of the poliſh, and correaneſs 
Vol. III. * of 


86 


LE cr. of art. We have a few remains of other 
.o Greek Poets in the Paſtoral Style, Mo. 
chus and Bion, which have very conſiderable 


generally contented themſelves with copying, 


new ideas, His rural ſcenery 
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merit; and if they want the fimplicity of 
Theocritus, excel him in tenderneſs and 
delicacy, 


Tas Modern Writers of Paſtorals have, 


or imitating, the deſcriptions and ſentiments 
of the ancient Poets. Sannazarius, indeed, 


a famous Latin Poet, in the age of Leo X. 
_ attempted a bold innovation. He 


compoſed 
Piſcatory ; ing the ſcene from 
Woods to the Sea, and from the life-of Shep- 
herds to that of Fiſhermen. But the innova- 
tion was fo unhappy, that he has gained no 
followers. For the life of Fiſhermen is, ob- 
„ much more hard and toilſome than 
that of Shepherds, and preſents to the fancy 
much leſs agreeable images, Flocks, and 
trees, and flowers, are objects of greater 
beauty, aud more generally reliſhed by men, 
than fiſhes and marine productions. Of all 


' the Moderns, Ml. Geſner, a Poet, of Swit- 


zerland, bas been the moſt ſucceſsful in his 
Paſtoral Compoſitions. He has introduced 
into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many 
is often ftnk- 
ing, and his deſcriptions are lively. He 

ſets life to us, with . ende 
liſhments of which it is ſuſceptible ; but 


forms the chief merit of this Poet, * | 
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give riſe to much tender ſentiment. Scenes 
of domeſtic felicity are beautifully painted. 
The mutual affection of huſbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and ſiſters, as 
well as of lovers, are diſplayed in a pleaſing 
and touching manner. From not underſtand- 
ing the language in which M. Geſner writes, 
| can be no judge of the Poetry of his Style: 
but, in the ſubjet and conduct of his Paſ- 
torals, he appears to me, to have outdone all 

the Moderns. . 


Nx ITRHER Mr. Pope's nor Mr. Philips's Paſ- 
torals, do any great honour to the Engliſh Poe- 
try. Mr. Pope's were compoſed in his youth; 
which may be an apology for other faults, 
but cannot well excuſe the barrenneſs that 
appears in them. They are written in re- 
ſmooth and flowing numbers: and 
this is their chief merit; for there is ſcarcely 
any thought in them which can be called his 
own; ſcarcely any deſcription, or any image 
of nature, which has the marks of being ori- 
ginal, or copied from nature herſelf; but a 
repetition of the common images that are to 
be found in Virgil, and in all Poets who 
write of rural themes. Philips a | 


to be more ſimple and natural than Pope ; 
but he wanted genius to ſupport his attempt, 
or to write agreeably. He, too, runs on the 
common and beaten topics ; and endeavour- 
ing to be fimple, he becomes flat and inſipid. 
L 2 11 


he writes to the heart; and has enriched ther. = c 7. 
ſubjects of his Idylls with incidents, which ZI, 
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LECT. There was no ſmall competition between theſe 
— two Authors, at the time when their Paſtoral; 


time, Mr, Gay 
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were publiſhed. In fome papers of the 
Guardies, partiality was ſhown, to 


t 
Philips, and high praiſe beſtowed upon him, 


Mr. Pope, reſenting this 
feigned name procured a Paper 
in the Guardian, wherein he ſeemingly 
ries on the —__ of extolling Philips; but in 
reality ſatiriſes him moſt ſeverely with ironical 
praiſes ; and in an artful — manner, 
gives the palm to himnſelf. About the ſame 
publiſhed his Shepherd: 
Week, in Six Paſtorals, which are 

to ridicule that fort of ſimplicity which 
Philips and his partizans extolled, and arc, 
indeed, an i burleſque of Paſtoral 
Writing, when it riſes no higher than the 
manners of modern clowns and _ Mr. 
Shenſtone's Paſtoral Ballad, in 
may juſtly be reckoned, I COS 
moſt elegant Poems of this — which 
have in Engliſh. 


I BavEg not yet mentioned one form in 
which Paſtoral riting has a in latter 


ages, that is, 1 Play, or 


—.— 
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on this ſpecies of Compoſition ; and of this 1. 2 f r. 
nature, we have two Italian Pieces which are — 
much celebrated, Guarini's Paſtor Fido, and 

Taſſo's Aminta, Both of theſe poſſeſs great 
beauties, and are entitled to the tion 
they have gained. To the latter, the | 
rence ſeems due, as being leſs intricate in the 
and conduct, and lefs ſtrained and aſſect- 
ed in the ſentiments; and though not | 
free of Italian refinement (of which I 
gave one inſtance, the worſt, indeed, that 
occurs in all the Poem), it is, on the whole, 
a performance of high merit. The ftrain of 
the Poetry is gentle and z and the 
Italian Lan contributes to add much of 
that. ſoftneſs, which is — ſuited to 
Paſtoral f. | 


s a” = s YH? CTF 30 CF. 


againſt T Ay 
3 

. bi Amity is ti 
« aſter viewing herſclf in a fountain, — a eek 
© to the flowers on her head, and tells them, that ſhe did 
not wear them to adorn herſelf, but to make them aſham- 
« ed.” © Whoever can bear this,” he adds, may be 
aſſured, that he has no taſte for Paſtoral.” Guard. No. 38. 


a companion of Sylvia, appears in 
yrſis, the confidant of Aminta, 8 _ 
lover, * that Sylvia was not 


le, or inſenfible to her own charms, as ſhe affected to be, 
this inſtance ; that ſhe had caught her one day adj ng 

— agree bo danke _—_ 

now another to her neck; and after comparing their colours = 


LECT. IMs r not omit the mention of another 
>< Paſtoral Drama, which will bear being brought 
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into compariſon with any Compoſition of this 
kind, in any language; that is, Allan Ram- 
| ſay's Gentle Shepherd. It is a great diſad- 
vantage to this beautiful Poem, that it is 
written in the old ruſtic dialect of Scotland, 
which, in a ſhort time, will probably be en- 
tirely obſolete, and not intelligible ; and it is 
a farther diſad vantage, that it is ſo entirely 
formed on the rural manners of 


though gen to thoſe local diſadvantages, 


bs 


narrow 
limits, 


ich confine its reputation within 


Tranſlation of Virgil's 
Sylvia's Speech to the | 
is always quoted as the flagrant inſtance of the falſe taſtc of 
the Nabe ves us n 

of Sylvia's, but only informs us of Wo her 
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deſcription, U R r. | 
honour to Coo 
are well drawn, 


le parole, a gli atti. Hier vidi un ſegno - 
Cheme ne mette in dubbio. Io la trovai a 


Rivolſi gli 
Ch' io di la m era accorta, e ** 
Rizzok toftg, e i fior laſciò cadere ; 
RE hy | 
— 2. AmnT&. Arvo II. 80. 4. 


wdanes von, to treat of L 
or the Ode; a ſpecies of Poetical tion 
which much dignity, and in which 
many Writers have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
in every age. Its peculiar character is, that 
it is intended to be ſang. or accompanied 
with muſic. Its defignation implies this, 
Ode is, in Greek, the fame with or 
Hymn; and Lyric Poetry imports, that the 
Verſes are accompanied with a lyre, or muſi- 
cal inſtrument. This diſtinction was not, at 
the firſt, peculiar to any one ſpecies of Poetry. 
For, as I obſerved in the laſt Lecture, M 
and Poetry were coeval, and were, 3 
always joined together. But after their — 
ration took place, after Bards had 

make Verſe Compoſitions, which were to be 
recited or read, not to be ſung, ſuch Poems 
as were deſigned to be ſtill joined with Muſic 


Is the | Ode, therefore, Poetry retains its 
_ firſt and moſt antient form; that * 
which the original Bards poured forth their 


enthuſiaſtic _ praiſed their Gods and 
their Heroes, 12 their victories, and 
lamented their misfortunes, It is from this 
— of the Ode's being ſuppoſed to 


retain 


yric Poetry, 
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I 

are to deduce the proper idea, and the 

e lar qualities of this kind of Poetry. It is not 
diſtinguiſhed from other kinds, by the ſub- 
jets on which it is employed ; for theſe may 

„be various. I know no diſtinction 


of ſubject that belongs to it, except that other 
— — in the recital of 
actions, whereas ſentiments, of one kind or 
other, form, almoſt always, the ſubject of the 
Ode. But it is chiefly the ſpirit, the manner 
of its execution, that marks and characteriſes 
it. Muſic and natu add to the 
warmth of Poetry. tend to 
in a higher degree, both the perſon who 
therefore, a bolder and more paſſionate ftrain, 
than can be ſu in fi recitation. 
On this is formed the peculiar of the 
Ode. Hence, the enthuſiaſm that belongs to 
it, and the liberties it is allowed to take, be- 
youd any other ſpecies of Poetry. Hence, 
that neglect of regularity, thoſe digreſſions, 
and that diſorder which it is ON to ad- 
mit; and which, indeed, moſt Lyric Poets 
have not failed ſufficiently to exemplify in 
their practice. 

Taz effects of Muſic upon the mind are 
chiefly two; to raiſe it above its ordinary 
ſtate, and fill it with high enthuſiaſtic emoti- 


pleaſurable feeli 
cither aſpire to the 


retain its original union with Muſic, that wer. x c 1 
peru- , 
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* c 7. ſublime and noble, or it may deſcend to the 
=> hitter of the pleaſant and the gay; and be. 
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tween theſe, there is, alſo, a middle 
of the mild and temperate emotions, which 
the Ole — often occupy to advantage. 


Ar Odes may be compriſed under four 


denominations. Firſt, Sacred Odes ; Hymns 


addreſſed to God, or compoſed on "religious 
ſubjects. Of this nature are the Pſalms of 
_ which exhibit to us this ſpecies of 
ync Poetry, in its higheſt degree of 
fection. Secondly, Heroic Odes, hed we 
em in the praĩſe of heroes, and in the 
celebration of martial exploits and great 
actions. Of this kind are all Pindar's Odes, 
and ſome few of Horace's. Theſe two kinds 
ought to have ſublimity and elevation, for 
their reigni character. Thirdly, moral and 
philoſc Odes, where the ſentiments are 
chiefly inſpired by virtue, friendſhip, and 
humanity. Of this kind, are many of Ho- 
——_— and ſence of our beſt modern 
elſes that middle which, as I obſer- 
ved, it ſometimes occupies. Fourthly, Fel- 
tive and Amorous Odes, calculated merely 
for pleaſure and amuſement. Of this nature, 
are all Anacreon's; ſome of Horace's; and 2 
great number of ſongs and modern produc- 
tions, that claim to be of the Lyric ſpecics. 
The reigning character of theſe, ought to be 


| —— 


x 
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who raves. Whatever authority 
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lively fancy; but ſtill they ſhould be ſuch a, 
the Author to be one who thinks, and not one 
may be 
for the incoherence and- diforder of 
yric Poetry, nothing can be more certain, 
than that any ion which is ſo irregu- 


lar in its method, as to become obſcure to the 


trouble qu ils veulent definir. Ce ne font 


« eſt un effet de Part ; mais il faut prendre garde de donne 
trop d' ẽtendue ace terme. On autoriſeroit par la tous la 


bulk of 
account 


- Tus extravagant liberty which ſeveral of 


the modern Lyric Writers aſſume to them 


La plupart des ceux ; parlent de Tenthoufiaſme & 
ode, cn parſent comme K dans | 


que grands mou 
« de furcur divine, de t de Pame, de mouvemens, de 
« lumieres, qui mis bout-a-bout dans des phraſes pompe- 
« nfes, ne produiſent pourtant aucune ide diſtincte. Si on 
— III NIELS IE pave 
Etre compris que eſprita du ier ordre, a la tete 
« deſquele et dont ils excluent tous cem 
qui 6fent ne les pas entendre.—Le beau defordre de Pod 


_ «« Ecarts imaginables. Un poete n'auroit plus qu'a exprime 
: ient ſucceſſive 


i ble à fixer et  Vefprit.” 


_ a ſelves 


et 
% Pautcur fe croiroit dꝰ autant 2 


„ moins raiſonable. Mais qui produiroit une pareille con- 
* poſition dans Teſprit du lecteur? Elle ne laifſeroit qu'us 
* ctourdiſſement, cauſe par la magnificence et Pharmonic des 
paroles, ſans y faire naitre que des idees confuſes, du 


„ chafieroient Tune ou Pautre, au lieu de concourir enſem- 


Oruvazs pz M. Ds La Morra, Tome | 
K 5 Diſcours ſur l Ode. 328 


W-. 00 


Readers, is fo much worſe upon that} 
* a 
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-lyes in their Verſiſication, inereaſes the diſ- l Rg r. 
order of this ſpecies of Poetry. They pro- 
long their periods to ſuch a degree, they 
wander through ſo many different meaſures, 
ſhort 
liftance from each other, that all ſenſe of 
melody is utterly loſt, Whereas Lyric Com- 


poſition ought, beyond every other ſpecies 
Poetry, to pay attention to melody and beau- 


my, CY CE XY @©S 


Pix Dax, the great Father of Lyric Poetry, 
has been the occaſion of leading his imitators 
into ſome of the defects I have now menti- 
oned, His gen 


7 > 5 _ 4 +» + = T7 


—— + TT 


cure, from his fubjefts, and partly 
them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty 
bis expreſſion, our pleaſure in reading him is 


[ 
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L = c 7. much diminiſhed. One would imagine, that 
ay of his modern imitators thought the 

beſt way to catch his ſpirit, was to*1mitate 
his diforder and obſcurity. In ſeveral of the 
choruſes of Euripides and Sophocles, we have 
the ſame kind of Lyric Poetry as in Pindar, 
carried on with more clearneſs and connec- 
tion, and at the ſame time with much ſub- 


Or all the writers of Odes, Ancient or 
Modern, there is none, _ in point of cor- 
rectneſs, harmony, and expreſſion, can 
view with Horace. He bas deſcended from 
the Pindaric rapture to a more moderate de- 
gree of elevation; and joins connected 
thought, and good ſenſe, with the higheſt 
beautics of Poetry. He does not often aſpire 
beyond that middle region, which I men- 
tioned as belonging to the Ode; and thoſe 


clegatice; and in this Style of Compoſition, 


no Poet has ever attained to a greater perfec- 


i y lar in 
Nan thoſe Odes 
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al ſentiment with more dignity, tor | . 
2ay one more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of Ze, 
triling more agreeably, when he chuſes to 
His language is ſo fortunate, that 


Amoxe the Latin Poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Horace. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Caſimir, a 
Poliſh Poet of the laft century, who wrote 


ſublime; and is the at- 
Lyric writers, uently 
unnatural. But, on ſe- 


Auoxe the French, the Odes of Jean 
ne have been much, and 
| 7. brated. They ſs | t beau- 
ty, both of ſentiment —— 2 They 


| Language, 
Lyric Compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
Dryden's 
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DIDACTIC POETRY—DESCRIPTIVE 
POETRY. 


AVING treated of Paſtoral and Lyric i ner. 
Poetry, I proceed next to Didactic Poe- — 
try; under which is included a numerous 
Claſs of Writings. The ultimate end of all 
Poctry, indeed, of compoſition, ſhould 
be to make ſome uſeful im on the 
mind. This uſeful impreſſion is moſt com- 
nony in Poetry, by indirect methods; 
as by fable, by narration, by re tation 
characters; but Didactic Poetry openly 
its intention of conveying know- 


not in the ſcope and ſub- 
i In Prot. A a moral, or a 
in Proſe, At the ſame time, 
ts form, it has ſeveral ad van- 
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n numbers, it renders i in- 

| — — more deſeriptions, 
epiſodes. and other 22 which it 
2 it detains, and engages the 
; it fixes alſo uſeful * 


Ir 83 
The Poet may chooſe ſome inſtructive ſub- 
ject, and he may treat it regularly, and in 
form; or, without intending a Or 

lar work, 75 

hr vices, or make ſome moral obſervations on 

human life- and characters, as is commonly 
done in ſatires and All theſe come 
under the denomination of Die Nrn. 


Tas higheſt T of it, is a regular 
treatiſe on ſome al, grave, or uſc- 
ful ſubject. Of this nature we have ſeveral, 

both ancient and modern, of great merit and 
character: ſuch as Lucretius s fix books De 

E Rerum Natura, Virgil's Georgics, Pope's Ef- 
ſay on Criticiſm, Akenfide's Pleaiires of th 
Imagination, Armſtrong on Health, Horace, 
Vida's, and Boileau's Art of Poetry. 


Ix all ſuch works, as inftruQion is the pro- 
_ felled the fundamental merit conſift 
in ſound thought, juſt — clear and 
* illuſtrations. The „ 
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ſuch figures, and fuch circumſtances, as may 
amuſe the imagination, may conceal the dry- 
neſs of his ſubject, and embelliſh it with 


poctical painting, Virgil, in his y 
ts us here with a 


has the art of raiſing and 3 
moſt trivial ies th rare ing the 
he is going to fay, that the labour of the 
2 he expreſſes im- 
ſe 


ves an gelidus canis cum 2 
Liquitur, et Zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit; 
incipiat jam tum mihi Taurus aratro 


Ingemere, & — ſplendeſcere vomer 
Ins Rab of telling his huſbandman in 


magnum pectabis acervum, 
Concuſſaque famem in ſy lvis ſolabere quercu f. | 


* While yet the Spring i young, while Earth ubinds 
TE weſtern winde; 

ſtreams yet new from preeipi _— 
this ing of 

the 
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bill 
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but he muſt ſtudy, at the ſame time, to en- Hnr. 
liven his ĩnſtructions, by the introduction of . 
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w—— grounds, he preſents us with a beautify] 
landſca 
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Ixs TAD of ordering him to water bis 


pe, 


Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 
Elicit ; illa cadens, raucum per læ via murmur 


Saxa ciet ; ſcatebriſque arentia 12 arva 7]. 


Is all DidaQtic Works, method and order 
is eſſentially requiſite ; not fo ſtrict and for- 
mal as in a proſe treatiſe; yet ſuch as may 
exhibit clearly to the Reader a connected train 
of inſtruction. Of the Didactic Poets, whom 
before mentioned, Horace in his Art of 
Poetry, is the one moſt cenfured for want of 
method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in 
any thing throughout many of his Writings, 
it is in this, of not being ſufficiently atten- 
tive to juncture and connection of He 
writes always with eaſe and Ineſs; 
often in a manner ſome what looſe and ram- 
bling. There is, however, in that work 
much ſenſe, and excellent criticiſm; 
and, if it be confidered as intended for the 
regulation of the Roman drama, which ſeems 
to have been the Author's chief purpoſe, it 
will be found to be a r 


} Behold when burning funs, or beams 
Strike fiercely on the field, and with ring flems, 
Down from the ſummit of the neighbouring bills 
O'cr the imooth flones be calls the bubblig rills; 
Soon as he clears whate er their paſſage ſtay d, 
e 

ore ſcattering they prevent his pains, 
And roll with hllow murmars o'er the pls, F 
AR 


gular 
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Wirn regard to Epiſodes and Embelliſh- 
ments, great liberty is allowed to Writers of 
DidaQtic Poetry. We ſoon tire of a conti- 
nued ſeries of inſtructions, * eſpecially in a 
ical work, where we look for entertain- 
ment. The great art of rendering a Didac+ 
tic Poem intereſting, is to reheve and amuſe 
the Reader, by connecting ſome ble 
Epiſodes with the principal ſubject. Theſe 
are always the parts of the work which are 
beſt known, and which contribute moſt to 
ſupport the tation of the Poet. 'The 
principal beauties of VirgiF's Georgics he in 
di of this kind, in which the Author 
has exerted all the force of his genius; ſuch 
as the igies that attended the death of 
Julius Cæſar, the Praiſes of Italy, the Hap- 
pineſs of a Country Life, the Fable of Ariſ- 
teus, and the moving Tale of and 
Eurydice. So alſo the favourite paſſages in 
Lucretius's work, and which alone could 
— ſuch a 

in Poetry, are the di ons on the 
Evils of Superſtition, the — of Epicurus 
and his philoſophy, the Defcription of the 
Plague, and ſeveral other incident illuſtra- 
tions, which are remarkably elegant, and 
adorned with a ſweetneſs and harmony of 
Verification peculiar to that Poet. There is 
indeed nothing in Poetry, ſo entertaining or 

MT $64. deſcriptive, 


lar treatiſe, than under the common notion, I r c T. 
of its being a Syſtem of the whole Poetical 


dry and abſtract ſubject tolera- 


LECT. deſcriptive, but what a Didactic Writer of 
wy gcnivs may be allowed to introduce in ſome 
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Epiſodes of his work; provided always, that ſuch 

odes ariſe naturally from the main ſub- 
5 that be not dif] joned in 
to it; and that the Author know how 
to deſcend with ety to the plain, as 
well as how to riſe to the _ and figured 


Style. 


Mock art may be ſhewn by a Didactie 
Poet, in connecting his Epiſodes happily with 
his ſubject. Virgil is alſo diſtinguiſhed for 
his addreſs in this point, After ſeeming to 
have left his huſbandmen, he again returns 
to them very naturally by hy hold of 
ſome rural circumſtane, to terminate his di- 
Thus, having ſpoken of the battle 
of Pharſalia, he ſubjoins immediately, with 
much art ; 


* — wad _ ww 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabri rubigine pila: 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulfabit inanes, 
ES effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris *. of 


Then, after length of time, the lab'ring ſwains 
Who turn the turf of theſe un ppy plains 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake ; 
ALA e 


And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 


Darpsx. 


Is 
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Is Engliſh, Dr. Akenſide has attempted the L = c r. 
moſt rich and poetical form of Didactic Wri- 
ing in his Pleaſures of the Imagination; and 
though, in the execution of the whole, he is 
not equal, he has, in ſeveral parts, ſucceed- 
ed happily, and diſplayed much genius. Dr. 
Armſtrong, in his Art of Preſerving Health, 
has not aimed at ſo high a ſtrain as the 
other, But he is more equal ; and maintains 
throughout a chaſte, and correct elegance. 


SaTIRES and Epiſtles naturally run into 
a more familiar Style, than ſolemn Philoſo- 
phical Poetry, As the manners and charac- 
ters, which occur in ordinary life, are their 
ſubjeR, they require being treated with ſome- 
what of the caſe and freedom of converſa- 
tion, and hence it is commonly the muſa 
pedeſtris, which reigns in ſuch Compoſi- 


tions. 


SATIRE, in its firſt ſtate among the Romans, 
had a form different from what it afterwards 
aſſumed. Its origin is obſcure, and has given 
occaſion to altercation among Critics. It 8 
to have been at firſt a relic of the Ancient Co- 
medy, vvritten partly in Proſe, partly in Verſe, 
and abounding with ſcurrility. Ennius 
and Lucilius corrected its groſſneſs; and at 
laſt, Horace brought it into that form, which 
now gives the denomination . to Satirical 
Writing. Reformation of manners, is the 
end which it profeſſes io have in view; and 
in order to this end, it aſſumes the liberty of 
boldly cenſuring vice, and vicious . 

| t 
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LECT: It has been carried on in ons. different man. 
. the three t Ancient Satiriſt 
825 - May Juvenal, = Perſius. mee 
Style has not much elevation. He entitled his 
Satires, Sermones,” and ſeems not to have 
intended riſing much higher than Proſe put 
into numbers. His manner is eaſy and grace- 
ful. They are rather the follies and weak- 
neſſes of mankind, than their enormous vices, 
which he chuſes for the object of his Satire. 
He reproves with a ſmiling aſpect; and while 
he moralizes like a ſound Philoſopher, dif- 
covers, at the ſame time, the politeneſs of a 
courtier. Juvenal is much more ſerious and 
declamatory. He has more ſtrength and fire, 
and more elevation of Style, than Horace; 
but is greatly inferior to him in gracefulneſs 
and caſe. His Satire is more zealous, more 
ſharp and pointed, as being generally directed 
againſt more flagitious characters. As Scali- 
ger ſays of him, ardet, inſtat, jugulat;” 
whereas Horace's character is, admiſſus 
« circum ia ludit.” Perſius has a 
ter reſemblance of the force and fire of 
uvenal, than of the politeneſs of Horace. 
e is diſtinguiſhed for ſentiments of noble 
and ſublime morality. He is a nervous and 
lively writer ; but witbal, often -harſh and 


PogTicaL Epiſtles, when employed on 
moral or critical ſubjects, ſeldom riſe into a 
higher ſtrain of Poetry than Satires. In the 
form of an Epiſtle, indeed, many other — 

jeQs 
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ts may be handled, and either Love Poetry, , cr 
xr Elegiac, may be carried on; as in Ovid's K 
Epiſtolas Heroidum, and his Epiſtolæ de 9 
onto. Such works as theſe are deſigned to 
ze merely ſentimental ; and as their merit 
onſiſts in being proper expreſſions of the paſſi- 
on or ſentiment which forms the ſubject, they 
ay aſſume any tone of Poetry that is ſuited 
oit. But DidaQtic Epiſtles, of which I now 
peak, ſeldom admit of much elevation. 
hey are commonly intended as obſervations 
on Authors, or on Life and Characters; in 
eli vering which, the Poet does not ; 
o compoſe a formal treatiſe, or to confine 
imſelf ſtrictly to regular method; but gives 
ſcope to his genius on ſome particular theme, 
which, at the time, has prompted him to 
rrite. In all Didactic Poetry of this kind, it 
s an important rule © quicquid precipies, eſto 
brevis.” Much of the grace, both of Sati- 
cal and Epiſtolary Writing, conſiſts in a 
ſpirited conciſeneſs. This gives to ſuch com- 
poſition an edge and a livelineſs, which ftrike 
he fancy, and keep attention awake. Much 
df their merit alſo on juſt and happy 
epreſentations of characters. As they are 
not ſupported by thoſe high beauties of de- 
criptive and poetical language which adorn 
ther compoſitions, we expect, in return, to 
de entertained with lively paintings of men 
ad manners, which are always pleaſing ; and 
n theſe, a certain ſprightlineſs and turn of 
wit finds its proper place. The higher _ 


LECT. of Poetry ſeldom admit it; but here it is ſea. 
ſonable and beautiful. 


verſes to the 
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Is all theſe reſpects, Mr. Pope's Ethical 
Epiſtles deſerve to be mentioned with figna| 
honour, as a model, next to perfect, of this 
kind of Poetry. Here, perhaps, the ſtrength 
of his genius a In the more ſublime 
of Poetry, he is not fo diſtinguiſhed, 
the enthuſiaſm, the fire, the force and co- 
piouſneſs of poetic genius, Dryden, though 2 
much leſs correct Writer, appears to have 
been ſuperior to him. One can ſcarce think 
that he was capable of Epic or Tragic Poetry, 
but within a certain limited region, he has 
been outdone by no Poet. His tranſlation of 
the Iliad will remain a laſting monument to 
his honour, as the moſt elegant and highly 
finiſhed tranſlation, that, perhaps, ever was 
given of any poetical work. That he was 
not incapable of tender Poetry, appears from 
the epiſtle of Eloiſa to Abelard, and from the 
of an unfortunate Lady, 
which are almoſt his only ſentimental pro- 
ductions; and which indeed are excellent in 
their kind. But the qualities for which he is 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed are, judgment and wit, 
with a conciſe and happy expreſſion, and 2 
melodious verſification. Few Poets ever had 
more wit, and at the fame time more judg- 
ment, to direct the proper employment of that 
wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock 
the greateſt maſter-piece that was 


ever compoſed, in the gay and ſprightly _ 
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and in his ſerious works, ſuch as his Eſſay on 1. K gr. 
Man, and his Ethic Epiftles, his wit juſt diſ- Wn... 
covers itſelf as much, as to give a proper 
{-aſoning to grave reflexions. His imitations 

of Horace are ſo peculiarly happy, that one 

is at a loſs, whether moſt to admire the origi- 
nal or the copy; and they are among the few 
imitations extant, that have all the grace and 
eaſe of an original. His paintings of charac- 
ters are natural and lively in a high degree; 
and never was any Writer ſo happy in that 
conciſe ſpirited Style, which gives animation 

to Satyres and Epiſtles, We are never fo 
ſenſible of the good effeRs of rhyme in Eng- 
liſh verſe, as in reading theſe parts of his 
works. We. ſee it adding to the Style, and 
elevation which otherwiſe it could not have 
poſſeſſed ; while at the fame time he manages 

it ſo artfully, that it never appears in the leaſt 

to encumber him ; but, on the contrary, 
ſerves to increaſe the livelineſs of his manner. 
He tells us himſelf, that he could expreſs 
moral obſervations more conciſely, and there- 
fore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he could 
do in proſe. " 


Auoxe moral and Didactic Poets, Dr. 
Young is of too great eminence, to be paſſed 
over without notice. In all his works, the 
marks of ſtrong genius appear. His Univer- 
ſal Paffion, poſſeſſes the full merit of that 
animated conciſeneſs of Style, and lively de- 
ſcription of characters, which I mentioned as 
particularly requiſite in Satirical and Didactic 
Compoſitions, 
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LECT. Compoſitions. Though his wit may often be 
thought too ſparkling, and his ſentences too 
W.. 
pointed, yet the vivacity of bis fancy is { 
cat, as to entertain every Reader. In his 
Night Thoughts, there is much energy of ex. 
preſſion; in the three firſt, there are ſever] 
pathetic paſſages; and ſcattered through then 
all, happy images and illuſions, as well a 
pious reflections, occur. But the ſentiment 
are —_— over-ſtrained, and turgid; and 
the Style is too harſh and obſcure to be plea. 
ing. Among French Authors, Boileau hay 
undoubtedly much merit in Didactic Poetry, 
Their later Critics are unwilling to allow him 
any great ſhare of original genius, or poetic 
fire * But his Art of Poetry, his Satires and 
E piſtles, muſt ever be eſteemed eminent, not 
_ for ſolid — — thought, but for 
—_ and elega 2 expreſſion, and 
fortunate 2 he Ancients. 


From Didactic, I proceed next to treat of 

| Deſcriptive Poetry, where the higheſt exerti- 
ons of genius may be diſplayed. By De- 
ſcriptive Poetry, I do not mean any one par- 
ticular ſpecies or form of Compoſition. 
There are few Compoſitions of any lengt!, 
that can be called purely deſcriptive, ot 
wherein the Poet propoſes to himſelf no 
other object, but merely to deſcribe, without 
employing narration, action, or moral ſenti- 


3 Vid. Pottique Frangoiſe de Marmontel. 
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ment, 
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ihment, rather than made the ſubject, of a 
rezular work. But though it ſeldom form a 
ſeparate ſpecies of writing, yet into 
ies of Poetical Compoſition, Paſt 
Lyric, DidaQtic, Epic, and Dramatic, it both 
enters, and poſſeſſes in each of them a very 
conſiderable place; ſo that in treating of 
Poetry, it demands no ſmall attention. 


DESCRIPTION is the great teſt of a Poet's 
imagination; and always diſtinguiſhes an 
original from a fecond-rate Genius. To a 
Writer of the inferior claſs, nature, when at 
any time he attempts to deſcribe it, appears 
exhauſted by thoſe who have gone before him 
in the ſame tract. He ſees nothing new, or 
peculiar, in the object which he would paint; 
his conceptions of it are looſe and vague; and 
his expreſſions, of courſe, feeble and general. 
He gives us words rather than ideas; we meet 
with the language indeed of poetical deſcrip- 
tion, but we apprehend the obje deſcribed 
very indiftin ly. Whereas, a true Poet makes 
us imagine that we ſee it before our eyes; he 
catches the diſtinguiſhing features; he gives 
it the colours of life and reality; he = 
in ſuch a light, that a Painter could copy 
after him. This happy talent is chiefly owing 
to a ſtrong imagination, which firſt receives a 
lively impreffion of the object; and then, by 
employing a proper ſelection of circumftances 
in 


nent, as the ground-work of his Piece. De- Iz r. 
cription is generally introduced as an embel-·— 
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LECT. in deſcribing it, tranſmits that impreſſion in 
is full force to the imagination of others. 
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Is this ſelection of circumſtances, lies the 
t art of Pictureſque Deſcription. In the 
place, they ought not to be vulgar, and 
common ones, fuch as are apt to paſs by 
without remark ; but, as much as poflible, 
new and original, which may catch the fancy, 
and draw attention, In the next place, they 
ought to be ſuch as particularize the object 
deſcribed, and mark it ſtrongly. No deſcrip- 
tion, that refts in Generals, can be good. For 
we can conceive nothing clearly in the ab- 
ſtract; all diſtinct ideas are formed upon 
particulars. In the third place, all the cir- 
cumſtances employed ought to be uniform, 
and of a piece; that is, when deſcribing a 
great object, every circumſtance brought into 
view ſhould tend to aggrandize; or, when de- 
ſcribing a gay and pleaſant one, ſhould tend 
to beautify, that by this means, the impreſſi- 
on may reſt upon the imagination complete 
and entire: and laſtly, the circumſtances in 
deſcription ſhould be expreſſed with conciſe- 
neſs, and with ſimplicity ; for, when either too 
much exaggerated, or too dwelt upon 
and extended, they never fail to enfeeble the 
impreſſion that is deſigned to be made. Bre- 
vity, almoſt always, contributes to vivacity. 
Theſe general rules will be beft underſtood 
by illuſtrations, founded on in- 
flances. | 0 
Or 
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Or all profeſſed Deſcriptive Compoſitions, I z gr 
the largeſt and fulleſt that I am acquainted _*_, 


with, in any language, is Mr. Thomſon's 
ceafons ; a work which poſſeſſes very un- 
common merit. The Style, in the midſt of 
much ſplendour and ftrength, 1s ſometimes 
harſh, and may be cenſured as deficient in 
caſe and diſtinctneſs. But, notwithſtanding 
this defect, Thomſon is a ſtrong and a beau- 
tiful Deſcriber ; for he had a feeling heart, 
and a warm imagination. He had ſtudied, 
and copied nature with care. Enamoured of 
her beauties, he not only deſcribed them pro- 
perly, but felt their impreſſion with ſtrong 
ſenſibility. The impreflion which he felt, 
he tranſmits to his Readers ; and no perſon 
of taſte can peruſe. any one of his Seaſons, 
without having the ideas and feelings which 
belonged to that ſeaſon, recalled, and rendered 
preſent to his mind. Several inſtances of 
moſt beautiful deſcription might be given 
from him; ſuch as, the ſhower in 
the morning in Summer, and the man | 
nſhing in ſnow in Winter. But, at preſent, 

[ ſhall uce a paſlage of another kind, to 
ſhew the power of a ſingle well choſen cir- 
cumſtance, to heighten a deſcription, In his 
Summer, relating to the effects of heat in the 
torrid zone, he is led to take notice of the 
peſtilence that deſtroyed the Engliſh fleet, at 
Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon; when 
he bas the following lines : | 


you, 


L—_— 
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— yo, gallant Vernon, ſaw 
The miſerable icene ; you pitying ſaw 

To infant weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghaſtly form; 
The lp pale quiv'ring; and the beamleſs eye 
No more with ardour bright; you heard the groang 
Of agonizing ſhips from ſhore to ſhore ; 
Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe. | L. 10450, 


ALL the circumſtances here are properly 
choſen, for ſetting this diſmal ſcene in a 
ftrong light before our eyes. But what is 
moſt ſtriking in the picture, is, the laſt 
image. We are conducted through all the 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, till we come to morta- 
lity prevailing in the fleet, which a vulgar 
Poet would have deſcribed by exaggerated 
expreſſions, concerning the multiplied tro- 
phies and victories of death. But, how much 
more is the imagination impreſſed, by this 
ſingle circumſtance, of dead bodies thrown 
overboard every night; of the conſtant ſound 
of their falling into the waters ; and of the 
Admiral liſtening to this melancholy ſound, 
fo often ſtriking his ear? 


Heard ni ly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe *. - 
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Mz. Pax BLTL's Tale of the Hermit, is LECT. 
onſpicuous, throughout the whole of it, 6 
beautiful Deſcriptive Narration. The man- 
ner of the Hermit's ſetting forth to viſit the 
rorld ; his meeting 'with a companion, and 
the houſes in which they are ſucceſſively en- 
ertained, of the vain man, the covetous 
man, and the good man, are pieces of very 
fine painting, touched with — ore 


te pencil, overcharged with no ſuperfſuoy 
and ing to us a lively — 


7e 
18 


* 


6 geni 
looks round on nature and life, with the eye which 
* nature beſtows on a Poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes 
* in every thing to its view, whatever there is on 


” > YyY VY' or” &@ a> 


* which imagination can delight to be detained ; and with 
* a mind, that at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends 
© tothe minute. The Reader of the Seaſons wonders that 


pre 
iptions of extended ſcenes, and general eſſects, bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether 
* pleafing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplen- 
* dour af Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the 
* horror of Winter, take, in their turn, poſſeſſion of the 
mind. The Poet leads us through the : rances of 
5 as they are ſucceſſively varied by the viciflitudes 
* of the year, and imparts to us ſo much of his own en- 
© thufiaſm, that our thoughts expand with his ima 
* and kindle wich his ſentiments.” The cenſure which the 
lame eminent Critic upon Thomſon's dict ion, is no 
leſs juſt and well founded, that, © it is too exuberant, and 
e filling the car more than 


N "70 


whe! III. 
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LECT; and moſt remarkable are, Milton's Alleyro 
au Penſeroſo. The collection of gay image, 


the ſelection of circumſtances in De- 
ſcriptive Writing. Take, for inftance, the 
Ie * from the Feat: 

Il walk unſeen 
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on the one hand, 'and of melancholy ones on 
the other, exhibited in theſe two ſmall, but 
inimitably fine Poems, are as exquiſite as can 
be conceived. They are, indeed, the ftore- 
houſe whence many fuccceding Poets have 
enriched their deſcriptions of ſimilar ſubjects 
and they alone are ſufficient for illuſtrating 
the obſervations which I made, concerning 


On the dry, ſmooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the Sang moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon 

And oft, as if ber head ſhe bow'd, 


Over ſome wide watered 

Swinging flow with ſolemn roar : 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some fiill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light tocounterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the belman's drowſy charm, 

To bleſs the doors from nightly harm; 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be Sen, in fore high lonely tower, 

Exploring Plato, to unfold * 

What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 


Th 
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Th' immortal mind, that hath forſook LECT. 
Her manſon in this fleſhly nook; _. - 
And of theſe Dæmons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground. 


Hers, there are no unmeaning general 
z all is particular; all is Pictu- 
que ; nothing forced or exaggerated ; but 
a ſimple Style, and a collection of ſtrong ex- 

ve images, which are all of one claſa, 
and recall a number of ſimilar ideas of the 
melancholy kind : particularly, the walk b 
moon-light ; the found of the curfew be 
heard diftant ; the dying embers in the cham- 
ber; the Bellman's call; and the lamp ſeen 
at midnight, in the high lonely tower. We 
may obſerve, too, the concifeneſs of the 
Poet's manner. He does not reſt long on one 
circumſtance, or a great many words 
to deſcribe it ; which always makes the im- 
preſſion faint and languid ; but placing it in 
one ſtromg point of view, full and clear be- 
fore the Reader, he there leaves it. 


„ FRoM his ſhield and his helmet,” ſays 
Homer, deſcribing one of his heroes in bat- 
tle, From his ſhield and helmet, there 
* ſparkled an inceſſant blaze; like the au- 
* tumnal ſtar, when it appears in its bright 


* neſs from the waters of the ocean“ This 
is ſhort and lively; but when it comes into 


N 2 


Mr. Pope's hand, it 
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lie and Ac into * | 7 ” i 
This is well known 4 who hk, — 
à maſter in his art. Seldom has any beauti- 
ful landſcape been drawn, without ſome 
human being repreſcnted on the canvas, as 
beholding it, or on ſome account concerned 


in it: | 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia n 
| prata, Lyco 
Hic nemus ; die i ec or fon rage MEG 


Tas touching part of theſe fine li s of 
Virgif's, is the laſt, which ſets NA 
intereſt of two lovers in this rural ſcene. A 
long deſcription of the * fontes,” the © 
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* xt. fancy, when ſome particular lake, or river, a 

— is 1 than when the n terms an 

left general. Moſt of the Ancient Writer, 

have been ſenſible of the advantage which 

this gives to deſcription. Thus, in that beau. 

tiful Paſtoral Compoſition, the Song of Solo. 

mon, the images are commonly particulariſel 

by the to which they allude. It is the 

« Roſe of Sharon; the lily of the vallies; 

« the flock which feeds on Mount Gilead; 

the ſtream which comes from Mount Le- 

* band. Come with me, from Lebanon, 

4 = my ſpouſe; look from the top Amana 

| from the top of 'Shenir and Hermon, from 

| © the mountains of the Leopards.” Ch. iv.. 
So Horace: 


Quid dedicatum * Apollinem 

Vates? quid orat de patera novum 
Fiundens hquorem ? non opimas 

- "Sardinia ſegetes feraciss 

Non æſtuoſæ grata Calabriæ => 
Armenta ; non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
Non rura, que Lins quiet 
MN aqua, taciturnus amnis *; 
2 Lib. I. Ode, 31. 


Born e and Vigil 3 are n 
for the talent of Poetical Deſcription. In 
Virgit's ſecond ned, _ | he _— 


. When t Apal hallowed fine | 
The Poet hails the 
And here his firſt k 


| What i the blflng he imblores? =D 
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the burning and ſacking. of Troy, the par- * £.< *- 
ticulars are ſo well ſelected and repreſented, —I— 
that the Reader finds himſelf in the midſt of 
that ſcene of horror. The death of Pram, 
eſpecially, may be fingled out as a maſter- 
"ce of .clefcrigtion, All the circumſtances 
of the aged monarch arraying himſelf in Ar- 
— A er ns making 
themſelves maſters of the city ; — 
with his family, who are taking ſhelter at an 
altar in the court of the and their 
placing him in the midſt of them; his indig- 
nation when he beholds Pyrrhus ſlaughtering 
one of his ſons ; the feeble dart which he 
throws; with Pyrrhus's brutal behaviour, 
and his manner of putting the old man to 
death, a re painted in the moſt man- 
ner, and with a maſterly hand. All Homer's 
battles, and Milton's account, both of Para- 
diſe, and of the Infernal Regions, furniſh 
many beautiful inſtances of Poetical Deſcrip- 
tion, Offian too, paints in ſtrong and lively 
colours, though he employs few circumſtan- 
ces; and his chief excellency hes 1n painting 
to the heart. One of his fulleſt Deſcriptions 


mein . 


That — Boren Slain, 
DoS op oat nc Ln = 
On warm Calabria's flawery mead; 
For 2 tleſs ine; 
| | Nor Id forth flaming em the mine; b 
e rick fields that Liri beer, JO 
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Irc.“ I have ſeen the walls of Balclutha, but 
A they were deſolate; The fire had reſound. 
ed within the balls; and the voice of the 
people is now heard no more. The ſtream 

of Clutha was removed from its „ by 

„the fall of the walls; the thiſtle ſhook 
there its lonely head; the moſs whiftled to 

„ the wind. The fox looked out of the 

„ window; the rank graſs waved round his 

„ head, Deſolate is the dwelling of Moinz. 
Silence is in the houſe: of her fathers.” 
Shakeſpeare cannot be omitted on this occaſi. 

on, as ſingularly eminent for painting with 

the pencil of nature. Though it be in man- 

ners and chatacters, that his chief excellency 

lies, yet his ſcenery alſo is often exquiſite, 

and deſcribed by E ſingle ſtroke; as 
1 
which conveys to the fancy as natural and 


beautiful an image, as can poſſibl de exhi- 
bited in ſo few words: / 


How Fines thy em int 41x rr 
Here will we ſit, cc. 


Mocn of the beauty of Deſcriptive Poetry 
depends on a right choice of Epithets, Many 
Poets, it muſt be confeſſed, are too careleſs 
in this particular. Epithets are frequent) 
brought in, merely to complete the verſe, ot 
make the rhyme anfwer ; and hence they are 
ſo unmeaning and redundant; expletive 
nn W 


thing 


— _—_ Sy — 2 
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Prata canis albicant pruinis,” muſt, I am 
afraid, be aſſigned to this claſs: for, to de- 
note by an epithet that water is liquid, or 
that ſnow is white, is no better than mere 
tautology. Every Epithet ſhould either add 
a new idea to the word which it qualifies, or 
at leaſt ſerve to raiſe and heighten its known 
ſignification. So in Milton, 


bo ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, 

And through the palpable obſcure, find out 
His uncouth way? or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 


B. IL 


| Iift the fan- 

cy in conceiving it; — the wandering feet the 
unbottomed abyſs—the palpable obſcure— 
th way—the indefatigable wing— 
ſerve to render the images more complete and 
diſtinct. But there are a fort of general epi- 
thets, which, though they appear to raiſe the 
liznification of the word to which they are 
joined, yet leave it ſo undetermined, and are 
2 become 83 i in poetical 
nguage, as to be perfectly inſipid. Of this 
kind are * barbarous diſcord—hateful envy — 
mighty chicfs—bloody war gloomy ſhades 


(hing to the deſcription, clog and enervate it. L Ac r. 
Virgil's - Liquid fontes, and Horace's 
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ne T. —direful ſcenes, and a thouſand more of the 
ame kind which we meet with occafionall 


in good Poets ; but with which, Poets of in. 
ferior genius abound every: where, as the 
great props of their affected ſublimity. They 
give a fort of ſwell to the language, and raiſe 
it above the tone of Proſe; but they ſerve 
not in the leaſt to ———— object deſcrib- 
ed; on the contrary, they the Style with 
a languid verboſiixg. ? 


SQMETIMES it is in the power of a Poet cf 
genius, by one well choſen epithet, to accom- 
plith a deſcription, and by means of a ſingle 
word, to paint a whole ſcene to the fancy, 
We may remark; this effect of an epithet in 
the following fine lines of Milton's Lycidas: 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 

_ Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 


Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 
Vor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ftream. 


Ano theſe wild feenes, - Deva's wizard 
Ream” is admirably imagined; by this one 
word, preſenting to the fancy alf the romantic 
"ideas, of a river flowing through a deſolate 
country, with banks haunted by wizards and 
enchanters. Akin to this is an epithet which 
- Horace gives to the river 2 7 £22 Agood 
man, fays he, ſtands in need. 


af} ” = 
or no arms, 


Hen ty wk TE". 
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Give 
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give per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas. u 
give facturus per inhoſpitalem in 
Caucaſum.z vel quæ loca fabuloſus 

Lambit Hydaſpes *, 61 


This epithet © fabvlofus” one of the com- 
mentators _'on Horace has changed into 
« fabuloſys” or ſandy ;  fubftituting, by a 

want of taſte, the common and tri- 
vial epithet of the ſandy river, in place of 
that beautiful picture which the Poet gives 
us, by cal 


hog Mydaſpes the Romantic Ri- 


Vinell has, employed an epithet with 
great beauty and propriety, when account- 
ing for Dazdalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his fon Icarus : 


Bis conatus erat caſus engere in auro 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus . Ex. VL 


Or where the fabulous Hydaſpes flows. 


Faanen. 
Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 
He twice a to caſt his fon in a 
Twice from his hand he drop'd the forming mould. 
| | - Darvan. 


In this 
beauty of 
edn A. 


LECT. 
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Tuns inftances, and obſervations, may 
ical deſcri 


tion. We have reaſon always to diſtruſt K 


him laborious 


4 


Which, 


8 
1 


15 
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ſame time, beautiful. as Inſpired 
Writings, they give riſe to diſcuſſions of ano- 
ther kind. Nut it is our buſineſa, at preſent, 
to conſider them not in a ical, but in 
a critical view: and it muſt needs give plea- 
lure, if we ſhell find the beauty and dignity 
of the'Comipaſition, adequate to — 
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ne v and im of the matter. Dr. Lowth; 

emed Treatiſe, De Sacra Poëſi Hebræa 

* ram,” ought to be peruſed by all who de. 

fire to- become thoroughly acquainted with 

this ſubject. It is a 1 exceedingly. valuz. 

ble, 1 1-4. 25 hh its Compoſition 

and for ens - ſtneſs of the criticifm which i 

contains. this Lecture, as I cannot illuf. 

trate the ſubject with more benefit to the 

Reader, than by following the track of that 

s Author, I _ much uſe 
3 


11 e — in then 
| ing, that among the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment there is ſuch an apparent diverſit 

Style, as ſufficiently diſcovers, l 
are to be confidered as and which 
as tions. the hiſtorica 
books, books, and keene writings of Moſes, 

e profaic in the compoſition, - the 
Book of Job, the Pſalms of David, the Song 
of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a great part of the Prophetical Writings, and 
Sn fenttcord coopflotalty 
the hiſtorical books, carry the-moſt plain and 


A marks of Poctical Working, 


'Tatrs eo dats ** for doube 
ing; that originally theſe were written in 
ps or ſome kind of meaſured numbers; 


| ans 
able. 10 akertain the natare of the Heber 
e. 
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THE POETRY Or THE" HEBREWS: 
verſe, or at moſt can aſcertain it but-imper-1. 


fealy. Concerning this point there have 


been 
hich ids — to our preſent purpoſe 
to diſcuſs. Taking the Old Teſtament in 
our on tranſlation, which is extremely lite- 
ral, we find plain marks of many parts of the 
original being written ina meafured Style; and 
the © disjecti membra poetz,” often ſhow 
themſel ven. Let any perſon read the Hiſto- 
rical Introduction to the book of Job, con- 
tained in the firſt and ſecond chapters, and 
then go on to Job's f; in the beginni 

of — — he — avoid 
being ſenſible,” that he paſſes all at once from 
the region of Proſe, to that of Poetry. | 
only the poetical ſentiments, and the 


1 — en en—_—_ knowledge of 
ane truth. 
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; Powe the Sen times, Muſic'and Poe. 


juſtruments. Jo-the 
(chap. x. 9.) we find on a public 
— of thoſe Prophets coming down 


worſhip. Aſaph, 
public e Afiph, Hema, and Jets 


and, from the titles of ſome Pſalms, it would 
appear that they were alſo eminent compo- 
ſers of Hymnus or facred Poems. In chapter 
xxv. of the firft Book of Chronicles, an ac- 
count is given of David's inſtitutions, relating 
to the ſacred Muſic and Poetry; which wert 
. certainly more coltly, more ſplendid; and mag- 
nificent, r 
vice of any other nation. * — 

8 
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Tae general conſtruction of the Hebrew i. s c v 
Poetry is of a ſingular nature, and-peculiar ..-_, 
to itſelf. It conſiſis in dividing every period 

into » corref} t, for the moſt part into 

equal members, which anſwer to one ano- 
ther, both in ſenſe and ſound. In the. firſt 
member of the period a ſentiment is expreſ- 
ſed; and in the ſecond member, the fame 
ſentiment is amplified, or is repeated in dif- 
erent terms, or ſometimes contraſted with 
its oppoſite ; but in ſuch a manner that the 
ſame ſtructure, and nearly the ſame numbet 
of words is preſerved. This, is the general 
firain of all the Hebrew Poetry. Inſtances 
of it occur every where on opening the Old 
Teſtament. Thus, in Pſalm xcvi. Sing 
* unto the Lord a new ſong Sing unto 
* the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the 
Lord and bleſs his name—ſhew forth his 
* ſalvation from day to day. Declare his 
* glory among the heathen—his wonders 
* among all the For the Lord is 
great and greatly to be praiſed He is to 
de feared above all the gods. Honour and 
majeſty are before him — Strength and 
beauty are in his ſanctuary.“ It is owing, 
in a great meaſure, to this form of Compo- 
ſition, that our verſion, though in Proſe, re- 
tains fo much of a Poetical caft. For the ver- 
hon being ſtrictly word for word after the ori- 
zinal, the form and order of the original ſen- 
ience is preſerved; which, by this artificial 
ſtructure, this regular alternation and correſ- 
pondence of parts, makes the ear ſenſible of 
Vor. III. O a departute 


1.2.0 1 a departure from the common Style and tore 
ef Proſe. 
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Tus origin of this form of Poetical Com. 
poſition among the Hebrews, is clearly to be 
deduced from the manner in which their 8a. 
cred Hymns were wont to be fung. They 
| ——ůů 2 and they were 

— by choirs or bands of fingers and 
muſicians, who anſwered alternately. to each 
other. When, for inſtance, one band began 
the Hymn thus: The Lord 


the earth rejoice; the chorus, or 

chorus, took up the correſponding : 
Let the indes of the iſles be glad 
_ * thereof,” —*© Clouds and darkneſs are 
« round about bin ſung the one; the 
other replied. judgment righteouſneſs 


and 

art the habitation bf his throne” And in 
this manner their Poetry, when ſet to m 
LE 

ſtrophes and ant pondent 
SE EIS Sg 

n ati or po in 
— religious . 
churches. 


Wa are expeeſely told, in the Book of 
Ezra, that the Levites ſung in this manner; 
« Alternatim,” or by courſe (Ezra. ii. 11.) 
and ſome of David's Pſalms bear plain mark 
of their being compoſed in order to be thus 
The 24th Pſalm, in particulan 


performed. 
ba aca d conipaſed on 


he Covenant being brought back to Mount 


uſt have a noble effect when 
after this manner, as Dr. Lowth 
has illuſtrated it. The whole e are 
ſuppoſed to be a ing the proceſſion. 
The Levites and Singers, divided into their 
ſeveral courſes, and accompanied with all 
their muſical inſtruments, lead the way. 
After the Introduction to the Pſalm, in the 
two firſt verſes, when the proceſſion begins 
to aſcend the ſacred Mount, the queſtion is 
put, as by. a femichorus, © Who ſhall 
« aſcend unto the hill of the Lord, and who 
* ſhall ſtand in his holy place?” The reſponſe 
is made by the full chorus with the greateſt 
dignity; He that hath clean hands and a 
* pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his 
* foul to vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully.” As 
the a to the doors of the 
Tabernacle, the chorus, with all their inſtru- 
ments, join in this exclamation : © Lift up 
your heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
* ye everlaſting doors, and the King of Glory 
* thall cothe in.“ Here the ſemichorus 
plainly break in, as with a lower voice, 
* Who is this King of Glory?” and at the. 
moment when the Ark is introduced into the 
Tabernacle, the reſponſe is made by the burſt 
of the whole chorus: The Lord, ſtrong 
and mi the Lord, mighty in battle. 
| take notice of this inſtance the rather, as it 
ſerves to ſhow how much of the grace and 
magmificence of the ſacred Poems, as 1 
+ 7 


LECT. of all Poems, 
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depend upon our knowing tle 


— particular occaſions for which they were com. 


poſed, and the particular circumſtances to 
which they were adapted; and how much 
of this beauty muſt now be loſt to us, 
through our im acquaintance with 
many particulars of the Hebrew hiſtory, and 
Hebrow rites. 


Tus method of Compoſition which has 
been explained, by correſpondent verficles, 
being univerſally x Goes. into the Hymns 


or muſical Poetry of the Jews, — — 
itſelf ih 


rough their other Poetical Writings, 
which were not deſigned to be ſung in alter- 
nate portions, and which therefore did not ſo 
much require this mode of Compoſition. But 
the mode became familiar to their ears, and 
carried with it a certain folemn majeſty of 
Style, particularly ſuited to facred -fubjedts. 
— — throughout the Prophetical Writings, 
we find it prevailing as much 'as in the 
Pſalms of David; as, for inſtance, in the 
Prophet Iſaiah (chap. Ix. 1.) Ariſe, ſhine, 
for thy light is come—and the glory of the 
Lord is riſen upon thee ; For lo! darkneſs 
« ſhall cover the earth. — and groſs darkneſs 
the people. But the Lord ſhall rife upon 
_ © thee—and his glory ſhall be ſeen upon 
« thee, and the Gentiles ſhall come to thy 
* light—and kings to the brightneſs of thy 

* riſing.” This form of writing is one of the 
great charadteriftics of the antient Hebrew 


Poetry: 
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Poetry ; very different from, and even oppo- 


Poets. 


ISDEPENDENT of this peculiar * of 


conſtruction, the ſacred Poetry is diftinguiſh- 
ed by the higheſt beauties of 3 2 


bold, and figurative expreſſion. 


ConcisEnEss and 1 two of 
its moſt remarkable characters. One might 
indeed at firſt imagine, that the practice of 
the Hebrew Poets, * always amplifying the 
ſame thought, ition or contraſt, 
might tend e their Style. But they 
conduct themſelves ſo, as not to produce this 
effect. Their Sentences are always ſhort. 
Few ſuperfluous words are uſed. The ſame 
thought is never dwelt upon long. To their 
conciſeneſs and ſobriety of expreſſion, their 
— is indebted for — of its ſublimity; 
Writers who attempt the Sublime, 
might 1 much, by imitating, in this reſ- 

le of the Old Teſtament. For 

— have «a had occaſion to ſhow, 
nothing is ſo great an enemy to the Sublime, 
— or diffuſeneſs. The mind is ne- 
„ great idea that is 
preſerned 10 it, as hen it is dreck all at 
once; by attempting to prolong the impreſſi- 

on, we at the ſame time weaken it. Moſt of 
lie antient original Poets of all nations, are 
ſimple and conciſe. The ſuperfluitics and 
cxcreſcencies of Style, were the reſult of 
imitation 


„ e 


ſite to, the Style of the Greek and. Roman 
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| 

| LECT. imitation in after times; when Cormpoſi. 

— to paſſed into inferior hands, and flowed 
from art and ſtudy, more than from native 
genius. 

No Writings whatever abound ſo much 
with the moſt, bold and animated as 
the Sacred Books, It is to dwell a 
little upon this article ; as through our early 
familiarity with theſe books, a familiarity 
too often with the ſound of the words, — 
than with their ſenſe and meaning, beauties 
of Style eſcape us in the Scripture, which, 
in any other book, would draw particular 
attention: Metaphors, Compariſons, Alle- 
gories, and Perſonifications, are there parti- 

cularly In order to do juſtice to 
theſe, it is that we tranſport our- 
ſelves as much as we can into —_— 

; before our eyes that 

— et with which the He- 
brew Writers were converſant. Some atten- 
tion of this kind is requiſite, in order to re- 
liſh the writings of any Poet of a foreign 
2 and a different age. For the imagery 
= ery good Poet is — from nature, 
| and reed He, if were not ſo, it could not 
f | be lively ; and therefore, in order to enter 
| into the y of his images, we muſt 
= endeavour to place ourſelves in his ſituation. 
Now 'we ſhall find, that the and 
Compariſons of the Hebrew Poets, preſcnt 
to us a very beautiful view of theinatura! 
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objects of their own country, and of the vA cr. 
arts and employments of their common life. . 


NaTURAL objects are in ſome meaſure 
common to them with Poets of all ages-and 
countries. Light and darkneſs, trees and 
flowers, the foreſt and the cultivated field, 
ſugzeſt to them many beautiful figures. But, 
in order to reliſh their figures of this kind, 
we muſt take notice, that ſeveral of them 
ariſe from the particular circumſtances of the 
land of Judza. During the ſummer months, 
little or no raia falls throughout all that re- 
While the heats continued, the coun- 
try was 3 parched; want of water 
was a great ; and a plentiful ſhower 
falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered 
the whole face of nature, and introduced 
much higher ideas of refreſhment and plea- 
ſure, than the like cauſes can ſuggeſt to us. 
Hence, to repreſent diſtreſs, ſuch frequent 
alluſions amongſt them, to a dry and 
* thirſty land where no water is; and hence 
to deſcribe a change from diſtreſs to proſpe- 
nity, their meta are founded on the fall- 
ing of ſhowers, and the burſting out of ſprings 
in the deſert. Thus in Ifaiah, © The wil- 
* derneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, 
* and the deſart ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as 
the roſe. For in the wilderneſs ſhall wa- 
ters break out, and ſtreams in the deſart; 
* and the parched ground ſhall become a 
* pool; nl the thielly land, ſprings of wa- 
* ter; in the habitation of dragons thee 
a e 
k 
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1»>cr.* ſhall be graſs, with ruſhes and reeds” 
—— Chap. . i. 6, 7. Im 


beautiful. 
TERS; * ſhall be 


often put metaphorically for the whole ſtate 
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of this nature 
are very familiar to Ifaiah, and occur in 


many parts of his Book. 


rents, * Waden from the 
mountains, and carried every thing before 
them; and their only t river, 
overflowed its banks. Hence the 
frequent alluſions to © the noiſe, and to the 
* raſhings of many waters; and hence great 
calamities fo often com to the over- 
flowing torrent, which, in fuch a country, 
muſt have been images particularly ftriking : 
$02. ealleth unto deep at the noiſe of th 
« water-ſpouts ; all thy "waves, and thy bil- 
* lows, are gone over me.” Pſalm xlii. 7. 


Tar two moſt remarkable mountains of 
the country, were Lebanon and Carmel: 
the former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it; the 
latter for its 2 and fertility, the richneſs 
of its vines and olives. Hence, with the 
greateſt propriety, Lebanon is as 
an image of whatever is great, ſtrong. or 
magnificent ; Carmel, of what is ſmiling and 
The glory of Lebanon,” ſays 
given to it, and the excel- 
of Carmel.” (xxxv. 2) Lebanon is 


* lency 
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quakes. were not t; and the tem- 
peſts of hail, thunder, and lightning in Judeza 
and Arabia, accompanied with whirlwinds 
and darkneſs, far exceed any thing of that 
fort. which happens 


ike a cottage.” (xxiv. 20.) 
And in thoſe circumſtances of terror, with 
which an a nce of the Almighty is de- 
ſeribed in 18th Pſalm, when his © pavi- 
* hon round about him was darkneſs; when 
* hailftones and coals of fire were his voice ; 
*and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the 


de ſome reference, as Dr. Loth thinks, to 
the hiſtory of God's deſcent upon Mount 


vaters are ſaidto be ſeen, and the foundations 
© of the hills diſcovered;” though there may 
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LECT. Sinai, yet it ſeems more 
DS figures" were taken directly from thoſe con. 
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probable, that the 


motions of nature with which the Author 
was acquainted, and which ſuggeſted ſtronget 
and nobler images — what now occur 
* 


3 the natural objekte of their ould 


country, we find the rites of their religion, 
and the arts and ments of their com. 
mon life, frequently employed as grounds of 
imagery among the Hebrews. Tikoy were 


people. chiefly occupied with agriculture and 
paſturage. Theſe were arts held in high ho- 


nour among them; not diſdained by their pa- 
triarchs, kings, and prophets. Little addicted 
to commerce; ſeparated from the reſt of the 
world by their laws and their religion ; they 
were, during the better days of heir fate 
ſtrangers —— .t> the bed 
ments of luxury. Hence flowed, of courſe, 
the many alluſions to paſtoral life, to the 
green paſtures and the ſtill waters,” and 
to the. care and watchfulneſs of a ſhepherd 
over his flock, which carry to this day ſo 
much beauty and tenderneſs in them, _ 
23d Pfalm, and in many other paſſages cf 

the Poetical Writings of Scripture. Hence. 
all the images founded upon rural employ- 
ments, the wine preſs, the threſhin; 
floor, the ſtubble and the chaff. To diſre- 
liſh all ſuch i images, is the effect of falſe de. 
licacy. Homer is at leaſt as frequent, and 
much more minute and particular, in hi 
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Gmilies, founded on what we now call low LECT. 
life ; but, in his t of them, far — 
inſerior to the Sacred Writers, who ly 

mix with their iſons of this kind 
ſomewhat of dignity and r, to ennoble 

them. What inexpreſſible r does the 
following rural image in Ifaiah, for inſtance, = 
receive the intervention of the : 

« The nations ſhall ruſh like the ruſhings of 

« waters; but God ſhall rebuke them, 
and they ſhall fly far off; and they ſhall 
be chaſed as the chaff of the mountain 
« before the wind, and like the down of the 
« thiftle before the whirlwind. 


Fi6URATIVE alluſions too, we » too, we frequently 


find, to the rites and 1. 
reli to the diſtinctions things 
n the mode of therr 
Temple Service; to the dreſs of their Prieſts ; 
and to the moſt noted incidents recorded in 
their Sacred Hiſtory ; as to the deſtruction of 
Sodom, the deſcent of God upon Mount 
Sinai, and the miraculous ge of the 
lraclites through the Red Sea. The religion 
of the Hebrews included the whole of their 
laws, and civil conflitution. It was full of 
ſplendid external rites, that their 
ſenſes; it was connected with every part of 
their national hi and eſtabliſhment; and 
and dey ns all ideas founded on religion, poſ- 

ſeſſed in this nation a dignity and importance 

m to themſelves, and were uncommon- 

fitted to impreſs the imagination. 
From 
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LECT. Fzo all this it reſults, that the imagery 
of the Sacred Poets is, in a high degree, ex. 
preſſive and natural; it is copied directly from 

real objects, that were before their eyes; it 

has this advantage, of being more cor plete 
within itſelf, more entirely founded on na. 
tional ideas and manners, than that of moſt 
other Poets. In reading their works, we find 
ourſelves continually in the land of Judzz. 
The palm-trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
are ever riſing in our view. The face of their 
territory, the circumſtance of their climate, 
the manners of the people, and the auguſt 
ceremonies of their religion, conſtantly paſs 
under different forms before us. 


Taz compariſons employed by the Sacred 
Poets are generally ſhort, touching on one 
point only of reſemblance, rather than branch- 
ing out into little Epiſodes. In this reſped, 
they have perhaps an advantage over the 
Greek and Roman Authors; whoſe compari- 
ſons, by the length to which they are extend- 
ed, ſometimes interrupt the narration too 
much, and carry too viſible marks of ſtudy 
and labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew _ 
they appear more like the glowings of a liveiy 
fancy, juſt glancing aſide to ſome reſembling 
object, and preſent'y returning to its tract. 
Such is the following fine compariſon, intro- 
duced to deſcribe the happy influence of good 
government upon a people, in what are called 
the laſt words of David, recorded in the 2d 
Book of Samuel (xxiii. 3): He that rolct" 


„ Over 
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« over men muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear of l err. 
God; and he ſhall be as the light of the . 
« morning, when the fun riſeth; even a 
« morning without clouds; as the tender graſs 
4 Cure the earth, by clear ſhining 

« after rain.” This is one of the moſt regu- 
jar and formal e in dhe Sacred 


Books. 


ALLEGORY, likewiſe, 12 f — 
ly found in them. When 2 treating 
of this figure, I gave, for an inſtance of it, 
that remarkably fine and well ſu Al- 
legory, which occurs in the goth Pſalm, 
wherein the People of Iſrael are compared to 
a vine. Of Parables, which form a ſpecies 
of Allegory, the Prophetical Writings = 
full : and if to us they ſometimes a 
ſcure, we muſt — that in t 

times, ĩt was univerſally the —— tru 
all the eaſtern nations, to convey 


— ths under myferius igrcs and repreſen- 


Bur the Poetical Fi which, beyond all 
others, elevates the Style of Sema gives 
it a peculiar boldneſs and ſublimity, is Proſo- 
popœia or Perſonification. No Perſonifications 
employed by any Poets, are ſo magnificent and 
ſtriking as thoſe of the Inſpired Writers. On 
great 2 they animate every part of na- 
ture; eſpecially, hen any appearance or opera- 
ton of the Alte hty is concerned. Before 

hm went the peſtilence—the waters faw thee, 


O God, 
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L r Cr.“ O God. and were afraid—the mountain 
— * ſaw thee, and they trembled.— The over. 

flowing of the water paſſed by ;—the 
s nttercd his voice, EI up his hands 
_ + high.” When enquiry is made about the 

place of wiſdom, Jab idanliitees the Deep, 

* faying, it is not in me; and the ſea faith, 
it is not in me. Deſtruction and death ſay, 
* we have heard the fame thereof with our 
-<. cars.” That noted ſublime paſſage in the 
Book of Iſaiah, which deſcribes the fall of 
the King of Aſſyria, is full of perſonified ob- 
jects; p fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon 
breaking forth into exultation on the fall of 
- cops. 2 Hell from beneath, ſtirring up all 
the dead to meet him at his coming; and the 
dead Kings introduced as ſpeaking, and join- 
4 In the ſame ſtrain, are 
theſe many lively and paſſionate apoſtrophes 
to cities and countries, to perſons and things, 
with which the Prophetical Writings every 
where abound. © O thou ſword of the Lord 
bo long will-it be ere thou be quiet? put 
« thyſelf up into the ſcabbard, reſt and be 
l Howicks it be quiet,” 98988 
is inſtantly made) ſeeing the Lord ha 
given it-2 charge againſt Aſkelon, and 
the ſea-ſhore? there hath he appointed it” 
** zlvii. 6. | 


* m _—_ ti. — 3 


8 r carry ws too far t 
inſtances, Sty 

eben of the Old Teſtament is, 

— 
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to which our ears are accuſtomed in Modetn 
Poetry. It is the burſt of Inſpiration. The 
ſcenes are not coolly deſcribed, but repreſent- 

ed as paſſing before our eyes. Every object, 
and every perſon, is addreſſed and ſpoken do, 
as if preſent, The tranſition is often abrupt 
the connection often obſcure ; the perſons ara 
often changed ; figures crowded, and heaped: 
upon one another. Bold ſublimity, not cor: 
rect elegance, is its character. We fee the: 
ſpirit of the Writer raiſed beyond himſelf; 
and labouring to find vent for ideas too 
mighty for his utterance. | 1957 204 


ArTER theſe remarks on the Poetry of the 
— in general, I ſhall conclude this 
Diflertation, with a ſhort account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Poetical | tion in the 
Sacred Books; and of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of ſome of the chief Writers. 


Taz ſeveral kinds of Poetical ſition 
which we find in Scripture, are chiefly the 
Didactic, Elegiac, Paſtoral, and Lyric. Of 
the Didactic ſpecies of Poetry, the Book of 
Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The nine 
firſt Chapters of that Book are highly poetical. 
adorned with many diſtinguiſhed graces, and 
figures of expreſſion. At the 10th Chapter, 
the Style is ſenſibly altered, and deſcends into 
a lower ſtrain, which is continued to the end: 
retaining however that ſententious, pointed 

1 manner, 


ſervid, bold, and animated. It is extremely l a 
gifferent from that regular correct expreſſiom. L404 
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ner. manner, and that artful conſtruction of period 
©» Which diſtinguiſhes all the Hebrew Poetr, 

The Book of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe un. 
der this head; and ſome of the Pſalms, as the 


I 19th in particular. 


Or Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful 
ſpecimens occur in Scripture ; ſuch as the La. 
mentation of David over his friend Jonathan; 
ſeveral paſſages in the Prophetical Books; 
and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, compoſed on 
occaſions of diſtreſs and mourning. The 424 
Pſalm, in particular, is, in the higheſt degree, 
tender and plaintive. But the moſt regular 
and Elegiac Compoſition in the Scrip- 
ture, perhaps in the whole world, is the Book, 
entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As 
the mourns in that book over the 
deſtruction of the Temple, and the Holy 
City, and the overthrow of the whole State, 

he aſſembles all the affecting images which a 

ſubject ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. The 

Compoſition is uncommonly artificial. By 

turns the Prophet, and the City of Jeruſalem, 

are introduced, as pouring forth their ſorrows; 
and, in the end, a chorus of the people ſend 
up the moſt carneſt and plaintive ſupplicati- 
ons to God. The lines of the original too, as 
may, in appear from our tranſlation, are 
2 uſual in the other kinds of 
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Tas Song of Solomon affords us a high 
exemplification of Paſtoral 
dered with reſpect to its ſpiritual meaning, it 


LECT. 
XLI1. 


a Dalogue betree perſon in the c 
racter of Sh : 46d, folly to that 


form, it is ful 2 * and — 
from beginning to end. 


Or Lyric Poeten or that which:is indend- 
Wr Muſic, the Old 
Teſtament is full. Beſides a great number of 
Hymns and Songs, which we find ſcattered 
in the Hiſtorical and Prophetical Books, ſuch 
as the Song of Moſes, the Song of 
and many others of like nature, the 
Book of Pſalms is to be conſidered 
lection of Sacred Odes. In theſe, we 
Ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, 
and ſupported with the higheſt ſpirit of Lyric 
5; cheerful, and tri- 


feed Writing. 


Anon the different Compoſers of the 
Sacred Books, there is an evident di verſity of 
ltyle and manner; and to trace their different 


L E c T. greater ad van 
— Sacred Poets are, the Author of the Book of 
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The moſt eminent of the 


Job, David, and Ifaiah. As the Compoſitions 
of David are of the Lyrickind, there is a greater 
variety of ſtyle and manner in his works, 
than in thoſe of the other two. The manner 
in which, conſidered merely as a Poet, David 
chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, the ſoft, and 
the _— In his Pſalms, _ are 3 
lofty and ſublime but, in h 
of — he — in fablivi 

ty, he yields to Iſaiah. It is a fort of tempe. 
» for which David is chicth 
diftinguithed ; and to this he always ſoon re- 
turns, when, upon ſome occaſions, he riſa 
above it. The Pſalms in which he touches u 
moſt, are thoſe in which he deſcribes 
happineſs of the righteous, or the goodneſs 

God; expreſſes i 
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viſible diſtribution of 
than in any other of the Prophetical Writ- 
ings. ö 


Wurx we compare him with the reſt of 
the Poetical Prophets, we immediately ſee in 
Jeremiah, a very different genius. Ifaiah em- 
ploys himſelf generally on magnificent ſubjects. 
Jeremiah has little turn for the ſublime, and 
inclines always to the tender and elegiac. 
Ezechiel, in poetical grace and is 
much inferior to them both; but he is diftin- 
pviſhed by a character of uncommon force 
and ardour. To uſe the elegant ns 
of Biſhop Lowth, with regard to this Pro- 
phet: © Eft atrox, vehemens, tragicus ; in 
* ſenſibus, fervidus, acerbus, indignabundus ; 
* 1n imaginibus fecundus, truculentus, et 
* nonnunquam penè deformis ; in dictione 
* grandiloquus, gravis, auſterus, et interdum 
* incultus; frequens in repetitionibus, non 
* decoris aut gratia cauſa, ſed ex indigna- 
* tione et violentia. Onicquid ſuſceperit 
tractandum id ſedulò perſequitur; in eo 
* unice heret defixus; a propoſito raro de- 
flectens. In ceteris, a pleriſque vatibus 
* fortaſſe ſuperatus; ſed in eo genere, ad 
quod videtur a natura unice comparatus, 
nimirum, vi, pondere, impetu, granditate, 
nemo unquam eum ſuperavit.” The ſame 
learned Writer compares Iſaiah to Homer, 
Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezechiel to 
Eſchylus. Moſt of the Bock of Ifaiah is 
P 2 fſtrictly 


NSF. 


more clearneſs and order too, and a more l R r. 
parts, in his Book, ., 
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Jeremiah and Exechiel, 


| ay peak of the Book 
of Job, with which I ſhall conclude. It is 
known to be extremely ancient ; generally 
reputed the moſt ancient of all the Poetical 
- the Author uncertain. It is remark- 


able, that this book has no connection with 


affairs, or manners of the Jews, or He- 
The ſcene is laid in the land of Uz, 

ma, which is a part of Arabia; and 
imagery employed is generally of a diffe- 
kind, from what 1 before ſhowed to be 


y | 
rities of the climate of Judeza. We 1 
compariſons founded on rivers or torrents; 
232 not familiar objects in Arabia. 
But 
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the Sacred Writings, but is ſuperior to them 1 = r. 
all, except thoſe of Ifaiah alone. As Tfaiah "©. 
is the moſt ſublime, David the moſt r 
and tender, fo Job is the moſt defcriptive, 
all the Infpired Poets, A liar glow of 
fancy, and ſtrength of deſcription, charadcte- 
riſe the Author, No Writer whatever l 
abounds ſo much in Meta He may be 
ſaid, not to deſcribe, but to render vifible, 
whatever he treats of. A variety of inftan- 
ces might be given. Let us remark only 
thoſe ſtrong and lively colours, with which, 
in the following paſſages, taken from the 
18th and 2oth Chapters of his Book. he paints 
the condition of the wicked ; obſerve how 
rapidly his figures riſe before us ; and what a 
deep im at the ſame time, they leave 
on the imagination. Knoweft thou not 
this of old, fince man was placed upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is 
* ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite,” but 
* for a moment? Though bis excellency 
mount up to the heavens, and his head 
* reach the clouds, yet he- ſhall periſh for 
* ever. He ſhall flie away as a dream, and 
* ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be chaſed 
away, as a viſion of the night. The eye 
* alſo which ſaw him, ſhall ſee him no more; 
they which have ſeen him, ſhall ſay, where 
is he He ſhalt ſuck the poiſon of aſps; 
the viper's tongue ſhall ſlay him. In the 
1 fulneſs of his ſufficiency, he ſhall be in 
ſtraits; every hand ſhall come upon 13 


L x c r. He ſhall flee from the iron 
—_— 
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and the 
* bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him All 
„ darkneſs ſhall be hid in his ſecret places, 
A fire not blown ſhall conſume him. The 
« Heaven ſhall reveal his iniquity, and the 
Earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The In- 
* creaſe of his houſe ſhall His goods 
* ſhall flow away in the day of wrath. The 
flight of the wicked ſhall be put out; the 
_ © light ſhall be dark in his tabernacle. The 
« ſteps of his ſtrength ſtraitened, 
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LECTURE XL 


EPIC POETRY. 


now remains to treat of the two higheſt s K Cr. 
kinds of Poetical Writing, the Epic and . 
the Dramatic. I begin with the Epic. This 

Lecture ſhall be employed upon the 
principles of that Species of Compoſition : 
after which, I ſhall take a view of the cha- 
ON OI ET WP Jr CNEINEn Epic 


Tux Epic Poem is univerſally allowed to 
be, of all poetical works, the moſt dignified, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt difficult in 
execution. To contrive a ftory which ſhall 
pleaſe and intereſt all Readers, by being at 
once entertaining, im t, and inftruc- 
tive; to fill it with ſuitable incidents; to en- 
liven it with a variety of characters, and of 
deſcriptions ; and, throughout a long work, 

| | | to 
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T- to maintain that pro 
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priety of ſentiment, and 


unt elevation of Style, which the Epic Cha. 


rafter requires, is unqueſtionably the higheſt 
effort of Poetical Genius. Hence ſo very 
few have ſucceeded in the attempt, that ftriq 
Critics will hardly allow any other Poems to 
bear the name of Epic except the Ihad, and 
the Æneid. | 


Tux is no ſubject, it muſt be confeſſed 
on which Critics have diſplayed more pedan- 


try, than on this. By tedious Diſquiſitions, 


founded on a ſervile ſubmiſſion to authority, 
they have given ſuch an air of myſtery to a 
plain fubjeR, as to render it difficult for an 
ordinary Reader to conceive, what an Epic 
Poem is. By Boſſu's definition, it is a Diſ- 
courſe invented by art, purely to form the 
manners of men, by means of inſtructions 
diſguiſed under the allegory of ſome impor- 
tant action, which is related in Verſe. This 


definition would ſuit ſeveral of Aſop's Fa- 


bles, if they were ſomewhat extended, and 
put into Verſe: and, accordingly, to illuſtrate 

is definition, the Critic draws a parallel, in 
form, between the conſtruction of ane of 
Aſop's Fables, and the plan of Homer's 
Iliad. The firſt thing, fays be, which either 


a Writer of Fables, or of Heroic Poems, 
does, is, to chooſe ſome maxim or point of 
morality; to inculcate which, is to be the 


defign of his work. Next, he invents a ge- 
neral ſtory, or a ſeries of facts, wit hqut any 
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for illuſtrating his intended Moral. ILaſily, z g. 

he particulariſes his ſtory ; that is, if be be 
4 r Fabulilt, he introduces his dog, bis ſheep, 
and his wolf; or if be be an Epic Poet, he 


Tars I i2 con of the mat foghd, and abſurd 
ideas, = ever entered into the mind of a 
Critic. - Homer, he ſays, ſaw the Grecians 
divided into a great number of i 
states; but very often obliged to unite into 
one againſt their common enemies. 
The moſt afcful inftrudion which he could 


being once reſtored, there = com 
vidory over their enemies. 32328 
ral plan of his Fable, adds Boſſu, it was of 


no great conſequence, whether, in filling it 
33 


L £ c T.up, Homer had employed the names of beaft, 


a XLII. 
—  _— 


to the moral, before he had ever thought of 


jects which ſtrike an Epic Poet are, the Hero 
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like Aſop, or of men. He would ha ve been 
inſtructive, either way. But as be 
rather fancied to write of heroes, he pitched 
upon the war of Troy for the ſcene of his 
Fable; he feigned ſuch an action to happen 
there; he gave the name of Agamemnon, to 
the common leader ; that of Achilles, to the 
offended prince; and fo the Iliad aroſe. 


* Fr mages — — 


He that can believe Homer to have pro- 
ceeded in this manner, may believe any 
thing. One may pronounce, with great cer- 
tainty, that an Author who ſhould compoſe 
according to ſuch a plan; who ſhould arrange 
all the ſubject, in his own mind, with a view 


the perſonages who were to be his Actors 
might write, perhaps, uſeful Fables for chil- 
dren ; but as to an Epic Poem, if he adven- 
tured to think of one, it would be ſuch as 
would find few Readers. No perſon of any 
taſte can entertain a doubt, that the firſt ob- 


whom he is to celebrate, and the Action, or 
Story, which is to be the ground-work of his 
Poem. He does not fit down, like a Philo- 
ſopher, to form the plan of a Treatiſe of Mo- 
rality. His genius is fired by ſome great en- 
terprize, which, to him, appears noble and 
intereſting ; and which, therefore, he pitches 
upon, as worthy of being celebrated in th 
higheſt ſtrain of Poetry. There is no ſubject 
of this kind, da 
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geral moral inſtruction, ariſing from it natu- 1 Nr. 
rally. The inſtruction which Boſſu points ., 
out, is certainly ſuggeſted by the lliad; and 

there is another which ariſes as naturally, and 

may Juſt as well be for the moral of 

that Poem; namely, that Providence avenges 

thoſe who have ſuffered injuſtice ; but that 

when they allow their reſentment to carry 

them too far, it brings misfortunes upon 
themſelves. The ſubject of the Poem is the 
wrath of — cauſed by the —_— of 
Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achilles by 
giving ſucceſs to * Trojans againſt Aga- 
memnon ; but by continuing obſtinate in his 
reſentment, Achilles loſes his beloved friend 
Patroclus. | 


Tux plain account of the nature of an Epic 
Poem is, the recital of ſome illuſtrious enter- 
priſe in a Poetical Form. This is as exact a 
definition, as there is any occaſion for on this 
ſubj It com ſeveral other Poems 
lides the Iliad of Homer, the Æneid of 
Virgil, and the of Taſſo; which 
are, ps, the three moſt regular and com- 
plete Epic Works that ever were compoſed. 
But to exclude all Poems from the Epic Claſs, 
hich are not formed exactly upon the ſame 
model as theſe, is the pedantry of Criticiſm. 
We can give exact definitions, and deſcripti- 
ons of minerals, plants, and animals; and 
can arrange them with preciſion, under the 
different claſſes to which they belong, becauſe 
Nature affords a viſible unvarying ſtandard, 

to 


| L 2 © 7. to which-we refer them. But with regard t 
o _ 2 taſte and imagination, where N.. 
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fixed no ſtandard, but leaves ſcope 
np dener an kinds, it is ab. 

ng, and limiting them, 
"pretifion. Criticiſm, when 
in fuch attempts, degenerates into 
— words and names only, 
I therefore have no ſcruple to claſs ſuch Po 
ems, as Milton s Paradiſe Loft, Lucan's 


for beauties 
fund to 
with 


to attem 
the fame 
yed 1 
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Epigoniad, under the 
ſame ſpies © of — with the Iliad 
and the Æneid; though ſome of them ap- 
much nearer than others, to the 
of theſe celebrated Works. They 
rn; all Epic; that is, poetical 
t adventures; which is all 
= by this denomination of 


Tnoven I cannot, by any means, allow, 
that it is the eſſence of 26 ole Py to be 
wholly an Allegory, or a Fable contrived to il- 
luſtrate ſome moral truth, yet it is certain, that 
2 — thi 
35 

any one maxim, OF i 
which reſults from the whole ſtory, like the 
moral of one of /Efop's Fables. This is 2 


poor and trivial view of the advantage to be 
IN peruſing a long Epie _ 
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ather 1. n c T. 
XI n. 


che LS 
ſect ar | 
parts of the Poem ſeparately, as well as the 
whole taken together, make upon the mind 
of the Reader; from the t exam 
which it ſets before us, and the high ſenti- 
ments with which it warms our hearts. The 
end which it propoſes, is to extend our ideas 
of human perfection; or, in other words, to 
excite admiration. Now this can be accom 


cauſe of virtue. Valour, Truth, Juſtice, Fi- 
dlity, Friendſhip, Picty, Magnanimity, are 


objects which, in the courſe of fach Com- 
pol tions, are preſented to our minds, under 
adid and honourable colours. 
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L E CT. weight, that, were it in the power of ſcent; 
— Philoſ ww ekie the Graded ths 
reaſonings which eftabliſh the eſſential ic. 
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general frin and ſire of Epic Com 


iſes, are not ſo violent, but they are more L E c r. 
— are the general charac- . 
teriſtics of this ſpecies of Compoſition. But, 

in order to give a more particular and cri- 
tical view of it, let us conſider the Epic 
poem under three heads; firſt, with reſpect 
to the Subject, or Action; ſecondly, with 
reſpet to the Actors, or Characters; and 
aftly, with reſpect to the Narration of the 
Poet. | | 


Tas Action, or Subject of the Epic Poem, 
muſt have three properties ; it muſt be one; 
it muſt be great ; it muſt be intereſting. 


Fixs r, It muſt be one Action, or Enter- 
pie, which the Poet chooſes for his ſubject. 
have frequently had occafion to remark the 
im of unity, in many kinds of Com- 
tion, in order to make a full and 
impreſſion upon the mind. With the high- 
eſt reaſon, Ariſtotle infifts upon this, as eſ- 
ſential to Epic Poetry; and it is, indeed, the 
moſt material of all his rules reſpecting it. 
e that, in the recital of heroic 
ventures, ſeveral ſcattered and independent 
facts can never aſſect a Reader fo deeply, 
nor engage his attention fo ftrongly, as a 
tale that is one and connected, where the 
ſeveral incidents hang upon one another, and 
are all made to conſpire for the accompliſh- 
ment of one end. In a regular Epic, the 
more that this unity is rendered ſenſible to 
„. 
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LEC T.and for this reaſon, as Ariſtotle has obſ 
i is not ſufficient for the Poet to confing 
| himſelf to the actions of one man, or to thoſe 
which ha during a certain- period of 
— but the unity muſt lie in the ſubjeg 
itſelf ; and ariſe from all the parts combining 
into one whole. os =» 


In all the great Epic Poems, unity of action 
is ſufficiently apparent. Virgil, for inſtance, WW; 
has choſen, for his ſubjeR, the eſtabliſhment Wi 

of Aneas in Italy, From the beginning to 

the end of the Poem, this object is ever in 
our view, and links all the of it toge- Will: 

| 

| 

( 

g 

( 

| 

| 


a oc ya 


ther with full connection. The unity of the 
2 is of the ſame nature; the retum 

re- eſtabliſnment of Ulyſſes in his own 
country. The ſubject of Taſſo, is the reco- 
very of Jeruſalem from the Infidels ; that 
of Milton, the expulſion of our firſt parents 
from Paradiſe ; and both of them are uner- 
ceptionable in the, unity of the Story. The 
profeſſed ſubjet of the Iliad, is the anger 
of Achilles, with the conſe which it 


—— 4 The Greeks yy 
ucceſsful engagements agai "Trojans, 
as long as they are deprived of the affiſtance 
of Achilles. Upon his being appeaſed and 
reconciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, 
and the Poem cloſes. It muft be owned, 
however, that the unity, or connecting pria- 
ciple, is not quite fo ſenſible to the imag- 
nation here, as in the Ancid. For, throvgt- 
out many books of the Ihad, Achilles is oo! 
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of fight z he is loſt in inaction, and the © 7.5, *- 
fancy terminates on no other object, than 
the ſucceſs of the two armies whom we ſee 
contending in war. | 


Taz unity of the Epic Action is not to 
be ſo ſtrictly interpreted, as if it excluded all 
Epiſodes, or ſubordinate actions. It is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve here, that the term Epiſode 
is employed by Ariſtotle, in a different ſenſe 
from what we now give to it. It was a term 
originally applied to Dramatic Poetry, and 
thence transferred to Epic; and by Epiſodes, 
in an Epic Poem, it would ſeem that Ariſto- 
tle underftood the extenſion of the general 
Fable, or plan of the Poem, into all ifs cir- 
cumſtances. What his meaning was, is in- 
deed not very clear; and this obſcurity has 
occafioned much altercation among Critical 
Writers. Boſſu, in particular, is ſo perplexed 
upon this ſubject, as to be unintelligible. 
But, diſmiſſing ſo fruitleſs a controverſy, 
what we now underſtand by Epiſodes, are 
certain actions, or incidents, introduced into 
the narratiqn, connected with the principal 
action, yet not ſo eſſential to it, as to de- 
ſtroy, if they had been omitted, the mean 
ſubject of 'the Poem. Of this nature are 
ie interview of Hector with Andro- 
mache, in the Iliad ; the ftory of Cacus, and 
that of Niſus and Euryalus, in the Eneid; 
he So of Tancred with Erminia and 

Yrinda, in falem ; and the proſpect 

.. We pre 


\ 
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1. xe r. of his deſcendants exhibited to Adam, in the 


laſt books of Paradiſe Loſt. 


Sven Epiſodes as theſe, are not only 
mitted to an Epic Poet; but provided * 
be properly executed, are great — to 
his work. The rules regarding them are the 
following : 


They muſt be naturally intro- 
they muſt have a ſufficient connec 
tion with the ſubject of the — the they 
muſt ſeem inferior that belong to it; 
not mere appendages ftuck to it. The Epi 
ſode of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond 
book of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, is faulty, by 
tranſgreſſing this rule. It is too detached 
from the reſt of the work; and being intro 
duced ſo near the opening of the Poem, 
miſleads the Reader into an expeQation, that 
it is to be of ſome future conſequence; 
8 = to be connected with no- 
I ws. In proportion as an 
Epi is lightly related to the mean ſub- 
ject, it „ be the ſhorter, The 
paſſion of Dido in the Eaeid, and the ſnar 
of Armida in the 'Jeruſalem, which are er 
panded fo fully in theſe Poems, cann!, 
with propriety, be called Epiſodes. bef 
are conſtituent parts of the work, and fo 
| « confderable_ ſhare of the intrigue of d. 
Wes 


N 
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Is the next place, Epiſodes ought to 
ſent to us, objects of a different kind, from 
thoſe which go before, and thoſe which fol- 
low, in the courſe of the Poem. For, it is 
principally for the ſake of variety, that Epi- 
{des are introduced into an 
ton. In ſo long a work, they tend to diver- 
fify the ſubject, and to relieve the Reader, 
by ſhifting the ſcene. In the midſt of com- 
bats, therefore, an Epiſode of the martial 
kind would be out of 
vors viſit to Andromache in the Iliad, and 
Erminia's adventure with the Shepherd in 


a well-jadged and pleaſing retreat from cam 
and battles, _ | 


LasTLy, As an Epiſode is a profeſſed 
embelliſhment, it ought to be particularly 
elezant and well finiſhed ; and, 8 
it is, for the moſt part. in 

kind, that Poets put F 3 — 
The Epiſodes 32 in 
Laid” and of the death of Hercules, in 
the Epigoniad, 2 3 


in theſe Poems. 


Tan unity of the Epic Action neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes, - 2-4 2 Jon b. be entire and com- 


dete; that is, as Ariſtotle well expreſſes it, 
t it have a beginning, a middle, and an 
d. Either by relating the whole, in his 
n perſon, or by introducing ſome of his 
Adors to relate what had 
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place; whereas, Hec- 


the ſeventh book of the Jeruſalem, afford us 


Q 2 | opening 
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LECT. 


XLII. 
— 


muſt not leave our curioſity, in any article 
ungratified; he muſt bring us preciſely to the 


| ſplendour and im 


This is fo evidently requiſite as not to 


ideas, which Epic Poetry is d 


EPIC POETRY. 
opening of the Poem, the Author muſt al. 


ways contrive to give us full information 
every thing that belongs to his ſubject; he 


accompliſhment of his plan; and then conclude 


Tux ſecond of the Epic Action 
is, that it be great; that it have ſufficiem 
portance, both to fix ou 
attention, and to juſtify the magnificent ap 
paratus which the Poet beftows upon 


quire illuſtration ; and, indeed, hardly 2 
who have attempted Epic Poetry, have faile 
in chooſing ſome ſubject ſufficiently imp 
tant, either by the nature of the action, a 
by the fame of the perfonages concerned in 


Ir contributes to the r of the Epic 
Subject, that it be not of a modern date, 1 
fall within any period of hiftory with whid 
we are intimately acquainted. Both Luca 
and Voltaire have, in the choice of their ful 
jets, tranſgreſſed this rule, and they hart 
upon that account, fucceeded worſe. Anti 
quity 1s favourable to thoſe high and aug 
to ral 
It tends to aggrandiſe, in our imaginatio 
both perſons and events; and what is i 
more material, it allows the Poet the lib 
of adorning his ſubject by means of fictio! 
Whereas, as ſoon as he comes within th. 
verge cf real and authenticated _ im 
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liberty is abridged. He muſt either confine 1 » cr. 
himſelf wholly, as Lucan has done, to ſtrict _= 
hiſtorical truth, at the expence of rendering 

his ſtory jejune; or if he goes beyond it, like 
Voltaire in his Henriade, this diſadvantage 
follows, that, in well-known events, the true 

and the fictitious parts of the plan do not na- 

turally mingle, and incorporate with each 
other, Theſe obſervations cannot be ap- 
plied to. Dramatic Writing ; where the per- 
ſonages are exhibited to us, not ſo much that 
we may admire, as that we may love or pity 
them, Such .paſhons are much more con- 
ſiſtent with the familiar hiſtorical knowledge 
of the perſons who are to be the objects of 
them; and even require them to be diſplayed 
in the light, and with the failings, of ordinary 
men, Modern, and well-known hiſtory, 
therefore, may furniſh very materials 
for tragedy. But for Epic Poetry, where 
Heroiſm is the ground-work, and u here the 
object in view, is to excite admiration, an- 
cient or traditionary hiſtory is aſſuredly the 
lafeſt region. There, the Author may lay 
hold on names and characters, and events, 
not wholly unknown, on which to build his 
Story, while, at the ſame time, by reaſon of 
the diſtance of the period, or of the remote- 
neſs of the ſcene, ſufficient licence is left him 
tor fiction and invention. * 


Taz third property required in the Epic 
Poem, is, that it be intereſting. It is not 
lufficient for this purpoſe that it be great. 

| For 
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LECT. For deeds of mere valour, bow heroic ſoever 
2 prove cold and tireſome. Much will 


Moſt of the 


awful and auguſt; 


depend on the happy choice of ſome ſu 
which ſhall, by 22 intereſt the Pull” 
as when the Poet ſelects for his Hero, one 
who is the founder, or the deliverer, or the 
favourite of his nation ; or when he writes 
of atchievements that have been highly cele- 
brated, or have been connected with with 
conſequences to any public cauſe. 
great Epic Poems 2 abundantly 
fortunate in this reſpect, and muſt have been 
very intereſting to thoſe ages and countries in 
which they were compoſed, 


Bor the chief circumſtance which renders 
an Epic Poem intereſting, and which tends 
to intereſt, not one age or country alone, but 
all Readers, is the ſkilful conduct of the Au- 
thor in the management of his ſubject. He 
muſt ſo contrive his plan, as that it ſhall 
comprehend many affecting incidents, He 
muſt not dazzle us ally with valiant 
atchievements; for all Readers tire of con- 
ſtant fighting and battles; but he muſt ſtudy 
to touch our hearts. He may ſometimes bc 
he muſt often be tender 
and pathetic; he muſt give us gentle and 
caſing ſcenes of love, friendſhip, and at- 
fection. The more that an Epic Poem a. 
bound with fituations which awaken the 
feelings of humanity, it is the more intercſt- 
2 theſe form, always, the favourite 


palſages of the work | know ms Epic 
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Poets ſo happy in this reſpect, as Virgil and 1 = r- 
Mucn, too, depends on the PET WY 
the Heroes, for rendering the Poem intereſt- 
ing; that they be ſuch, as ſhall ſtrongly at- 
tach the Readers, and make them take part 
in the which the Heroes encounter. 
Theſe dangers, or obſtacles, form what is 
called the Nodus, or the intrigue of the Epic 
Poem; in the judicious conduct of which, 
conſiſts much of the Poet's art. He muſt 
rouſe our attention, by a proſpect of the dif- 
ficulties which ſeem to threaten —— 


to the enterprize of his favourite per 
he muſt make theſe difficulties cs grow and 
having 
ſome time, in a ftate of agitati- 


* 5 us by degrees ; till, 

on 2 d ſuſpenſe, he paves the way, be a pro- 
per preparation of incidents, for the winding 
up of the plot in a natural and probable 
manner. It is plain, that every tale which 
is deſigned to = attention, muſt be con- 


ducted on a plan this ſort. 


A_quesTION has been moved, 3 
the nature of the Epic Poem does not require 
that it ſhould always end ſucceſsfully ? Moſt 
8 * to think, that a ſucceſsful iĩſſue 
18 ; and they appear to have 
reaſon on ther f ſide. 3 conclu- 

ſion depreſſes the mind, and is oppoſite to the 
elevating emotions which belong to this 


| ſpecies of Poetry. Terror and compaſſion 


are 
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— the proper 
dee Epic Tos. is of larger compaſs 


* Accondinghy, the genera! praQtice of Epic 


.computed in the ſame wa 
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ſubjects of tragedy ; but a3 
and ex. 
tent, it were too much, if, after the difficy]. 
ties and troubles which abound in 
the of the Poem, the Author ſhould 
bring them all at laſt to an unfortunate iſſue. 


Poets is on the fide of a proſperous conclu- 
ſion; not, however, 9 excepti- 
ons. For two Authors of great name, Lucan 
and Milton, have held a contrary courſe; 
the one concluding with the ſubverſion of the 
Roman Liberty ; the other, with the expul- 
fion of man from paradiſe, 


Wirn regard to the time or duration of 
the Epic action, no preciſe boundaries can be 
— A conſiderable extent is always 
allowed to it, as it does not neceſſarily de- 
on thoſe violent which can be 
uppoſed to have only a ſhort continuance. 
The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of 
Achilles, has, with propriety, the ſhorteſt 
duration of any of the great Epic Poems. Ac- 

cording to Boſſu, the action laſts no longer 
than forty-ſeven days. The action of the 
Odyfley, computed the taking of Troy 
to the peace of Ithaca, extends to eight years 
and a half; and the action of the neid, 
, from the taking 
of Troy to the. death Turnus includes 
about fix years. But if we meaſure the pe- 
riod only of the Poet's own narratjon, or 
compute from the time in which the Hero 


2 fr. it, and muſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh. him from 
nder. = 
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Pon ric characters may be divided into 
two kinds, general and particular. General 
characters are, ſuch as wiſe, bra ve, virtuous, 
without any farther diſtinction. Particular 
characters expreſs the ſpecies of bra very, of 
wiſdom, of virtue, for which any one is emi. 
nent. They exhibit the peculiar features 
which diſtinguiſh one individual. from ano- 
ther, which mark the difference of the ſame 
moral quality in different men, according as 
it is combined with other diſpoſitions in their 
temper. In drawing ſuch particular charac- 
ters, genius is chiefly exerted. How far each 
of the three great Epic Poets have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this part of Compoſi- 
tion, I ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ſhow, 
when I come to make remarks upon their 
works. It is ſufficient now to mention, that 
it is 1n this ee Homer has principally excell- 
ed; Taflo has come the neareſt to Homer; 
and Virgil has been the moſt deficient. 


I has been the practice of all Epic Poets, 
to ſelect ſome one , whom they diſ- 
tinguiſh above all the reſt, and make the 
hero of the tale. This is conſidered as eſſen- 
tial to Epic Compoſition, and is attended 
with ſeveral advantages. It renders the un- 
ty of the ſubje more ſenſible, when there i 
one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, 
all the reſt refer, It tends to intereſt * 


n — —— — — — 8 
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in the enterptize which is carried on; and itt 2 c 7. 
Fre e ; 
talents for adorning, and diſplaying one cha- 

acer, with peculiar ſplendor. It has been 
aſked, Who then is the hero of Paradiſe 
Loſt? The Devil, it has been anſwered by 
ſome Critics; and, in conſequence of this 
idea, much ridicule and cenfure has been 
thrown upon Milton. But they have mif- 
taken that Author's intention, by proceeding 
upon a ſuppoſition, that, in the concluſion 
of the Poem, the hero muſt needs be trium- 
phant. Whereas Milton followed a different 
plan, and has given a tragic concluſion to a 
Poem, otherwiſe Epic in its form. For 
Adam is undoubtedly his hero; that is, the 
capital and moſt intereſting figure in his 


Poem. 


BesiDes human actors, there are perſo- 
nages of another kind, that uſually occupy no 
imall place in Epic Poetry, I mean the gods, 
or ſupernatural beings. This brings us to the 
conſideration of what is called the Machine- 
ry of the Epic Poem ; the moſt nice and dif- 
ficult part of the ſubject. Critics appear to 
me to have gone to extremes, on both ſides. 
Almoſt all the French Critics decide in favour 
of Machinery, as eſſential to the conftitution 
of an Epic Poem. quote that ſentence 
of Petronius Arbiter, as if it were an | 
ber ambages, Deorumque miniſteria, pre- 

eipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus,” and hold, that 
tough a Poem had every other requiſite that 
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conſiderable name, who are for excluding it i = c T. 
totally, as inconſiſtent with that probability = 
and impreſſion of reality, which, they think, 

ſhould reign in this kind of Writing “. 
Mankind do not conſider Poetical Writings 
with ſo philoſophical an eye. They ſeek en- 
tertainment from them ; and for the bulk of 
Readers, indeed for almoſt all men, the mar- 
vellous has a great charm. It gratifies and 
fills the imagination; and gives room for many 
a ſtriking and ſublime deſcription. In Epic 
Poetry, in particular, where admiration and 
lofty ideas are ſuppoſed to reign, the marvel- 
lous and ſupernatural find, if any where, 
their proper place. They both enable the 
Poet to aggrandize his ſubject, by means of 
thoſe auguſt and ſolemn objects which Reli- 
gion introduces into it ; and they allow him 
to enlarge. and diverſify his plan, by com- 
prehending within it heaven, and earth, and 
hell, men and inviſible beings, and the 
whole circle of the univerſe, | 


Ar the ſame time, in the uſe of this ſa- 
pernatural Machinery, it becomes a Poet to 
be temperate and t. He is not at li- 
berty to- invent what f of the marvel- 
lous he pleaſes. It muſt always have ſome 
toundation in popular belief. He muſt avail 
himſelf in a decent manner, either of the 
religious faith, or the ſuperſtitious credulit 
of the country wherein he lives, or of whic 


ee Eli. of Criticiſm, ch. 22. 36 
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22 * de writes, ſo as to give an air of probability u 
— events which are moſt contrary to the common 
courſe of nature. Whatever Machincry he 
. employs, he muſt take care not to over. 
load us with it; not to withdraw human 
actions and manners too much from view, 
nor to obſcure them under a cloud of incre. 
dible fictions. He muſt always remember, 
| that his chief buſineſs is to relate to m 
| the actions and exploits of men; that it is, 
by theſe principally he is to intereſt us, and 
to touch our hearts; and that if probability 
be altogether banithed from his work, it can 
never make a deep or a laſting im 
Indeed, I know nothing more di 
Epic Poetry, than to adjuſt ly = mix- 
ture of the marvellous with the probable; ſo 
as to gratify and amuſe us with the one, 
without ſacrificing the other. I need hardly 
obſerve, that t obſervations affe not the 
conduct of Milton's work; whoſe plan being 
_ . altogether theological, his ſupernatural beings 
form not the machinery, but are the princi- 

pal actors in * Poem. 


29 


ww © © 3 


W1rTs. to Allegorical P 
r erer 


be ſafely pronounced, that t oy 
worſt machinery of any. In deſcri 


it may 
form the 
iption they 


are ſometimes allowable, and may ſerve for 
_ embelliſhment; but they ſhoul Id never be 
permitted to bear any ſhare in the ache of 
the Poem. or dog and declared 
— —— general ideas, to 


which 
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which even fancy cannot attribute apy ex- LECT. 
iſtence as perſons, if they are introduced as 


mingling with human actors, an intolerable 
confuſion of ſhadows and realities ariſes, 
and all conſiſtency of action is utterly de- 
ſtroyed. | | 


Is the narration of the Poet, which is the 
aſt head that remains to be conſidered, it is 
not material, whether he relate the whole 
ſtory in his own character, or introduce ſome 
of his ges to relate any part of the 
action that had before the Poem opens. 
Homer follows the one method in his Iliad, 
and the other in his Odyſſey. Virgil has, in 
this reſpect, imitated the conduct of the 
Odyſſey; Taſſo that of the Iliad. The chief 
advantage which ariſes from any of the 
Actors being employed to relate part of the 
ſtory, is, that it allows the Poet, if he chooſes 
it, to open with ſome intereſting ſituation of 
affairs, informing us afterwards of what had 
— —ͤ— period; 838 — 4 
greater liberty of ſpreading out ſuch parts 
the ſubject as he inclines to — in 
perſon, and of comprehending the reſt within 
a ſhort recital. Where the ſubject is of great 
extent, and comprehends the tranſactions of 
ſeveral years, as in the Odyſſey and the 
{Eneid, this method therefore ſeems prefera- 
ble. When the ſubject is of a ſmaller com- 
paſs, and- ſhorter duration, as in the Iliad 
and the Jerufalem, the Poet may, without 
Gſadvantage, relate the whole in his own 
perſon, 
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1c. perſom according as is done in both thek 


of Poetry. No fort of Compoſiti uires 
more ſtrength, dignity, 22 the 
Epic Poem. It is the region within which 
ra 
and lively in 
an Author 
ſtory ever 
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In the ion of the ſubjeQ, the in. 
vocation of the Muſe, and other ceremonie: 


== _ 
ties the object of 
rule, any farther, than that the ſubject 
the ſhould always be clearly propoſed, 
and without affected or unſui 


preciſe 
of 


por © 
the narration is, that it be perſpicuous, 


feeble, or Flat i 
ſcenes, and deficient 1 
can have no ſucceſs. 
Epic Poctry 
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HOMER's ILIAD AND ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL's ENEID. 


* the Epic Poem is univerſally allowed 

5 the higheſt rank among Poe- 

tical Wo it merits a particular diſcuſſion. 

Having treated of the nature of this Compo- 

ſition, and the principal rules relating to it, 

to ſome obſervations on the 

moſt diſtinguiſhed Epic Poems. Ancient and 
Modern, 


Homer claims, on every account, out 
firſt attention, as the father not only of Epic, 
but in ſome meaſure, of Poetry in general. 
Whoever fits down to read Homer, mull 
conſider that he is going to read the maſt an- 
cient book in the World, next to the Bible. 
Without making this reflection, he cannot 


enter into the ſpirit, nor reliſh the, Compoſ 
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tion of the Author. He is not to look for L E Sr. 
he correctneſs, and elegance, of the Auguf. = | 
tan Age. He muft diveſt himſelf of our _ 

modern ideas of dignity and refinement ; and 
tranſport his imagination almoſt three. thou- 
{and years back in the hiſtory of mankind. 
What he is to expect, is a picture of the an- 
cient world. He muſt reckon upon finding 
characters and manners, that retain a conſi- 
derable tinQure of the ſavage ſtate; moral 
ideas, as yet imperfealy formed; and the 
none of thoſe reſtraints, to which, in a more 
advanced State of Society, they are accuſ- 
tomed. But bodily ſtrength, prize as one 
of the chief heroic endowments ; the prepar- 
ing of a meal, and the appeaſing of hunger, 
deſcribed as very intereſting objects; and the 
heroes boaſting of themſelves openly, ſcold- 
ing one another , and ploryir 

2s we would now think very indecently, over 
their fallen enemies. £28 


Tas opening of the: Iliad, poſſeſſes none 
of that ſort of 3 which 1 — looks 
for in a great Epic Poem. It turns on no 
higher ſubjeR, than the quarrel of two Chief- 
tans. about a female flave. The prieſt of 
Apollo beſeeches A on to reſtore his 
daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, had 
fallen to Agamemnon's ſhare of booty. He 
refuſes. Apollo, at the prayer of his Prieſt, 
ſends à plague into the Grecian camp. The 
Augur, when * declares, that there 
R 2 hs - Bs 


„is no way of appealing 
—— ſtoring the daughter of his Prieſt. Agamem- 
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Apollo, but by re- 


non is enraged at the Augur;  profetles that 
he likes his flave better than his wiſe Cly. 
temneſtra ; but ſince he muſt reſtore her in 
order to ſave the army, inſiſts to have ano. 
ther in her place; and pitches upon Brifeis, 
the ſla ve of Achilles. Achilles, as was to 
be expected, kindles into rage at this de. 
mand; hes him for his rapacity and 
infolence, and, after giving him many hard 
names, ſolemnly ſwears, that, if he is to be 
thus treated by the General, he will with- 
draw his troops, and aſſiſt the Grecians no 
more againſt the Trojans. He withdraw; 
accordingly. - His Mother, the Goddeſs The- 
tis, intereſts Jupiter in his cauſe ; who, to 
revenge the wrong which Achilles had ſuf- 
fered, takes part againſt the Greeks, and ſuffers 
them to fall into great and long diſtreſs; until 
Achilles is pacified, and reconciliation brought 
about between him and Agamemnon. 


Suck is the baſis of the whole action of 
the Iliad. Hence riſe all thoſe © ſpecioſa 
„ miracula,” as Horace terms them, which 
fill that extraordinary Poem ; and which 
have had the power of intereſting almoſt all 
the nations of Europe, during every age, 
ſince the days of Homer. The ad- 
miration commanded by a Poctical plan, ſo 
very different from what any one would have 
formed in our times, ought not, upon reflec- 
tion, to be matter of ſurpriſe. For, * 
at 
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that a fertile genius can enrich and beautify n. 
any ſubject on which it is employed, it is tO —— 
be obſerved, that ancient manners, how much 

ſoe ver they contradict our preſent notions of 

dignity and refinement, afford, nevertheleſs, 
materials for Poetry, ſuperior, in ſome re- 

ſpects, to thoſe which are furniſhed by a 

more poliſhed ftate of Society. di ſoo- 

ver human nature more open and undiſguiſed, 
without any of thoſe ſtudied forms of beha- 

viour which now conceal men from one ano- 

ther. They give free ſcope to the ſtrongeſt 

and moſt impetuous emotions of the mind, 

which make a better figure in deſcription, 

than calm and temperate feelings. They 

ſhow us our native prejudices, appetites, and 

deſires, exerting themſelves without controul. 

* this ſtate of manners, joined with the 
advantages of that ſtrong and ex ve _ 
Style, which, as I — GO 

monly diſtinguiſhes the Compoſitions of early 
ages, we have ground to look for more of 
the boldneſs, eaſe and freedom of native 
genius, in compoſitions of ſuch a period, 
than in thoſe _ civilized times. And, 
accordingly, the two great characters of the 
Homeric Poetry are, Fire and Simplicity. 
Let us now proceed to make ſome more par- | 
ticular obſervations on the Iliad, under the | 
three heads of the ſubject and Action, the 
Characters, and Narration of the Poet. 


Tas Subject of the Iliad muſt unquec- 
uonably be admitted to be, in the main, my | 
pily 
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_ the ten years ſiege 


— biſtory of battles. He has 
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P choſen. In the days of Homer, no ob- 


ject could be more ſplendid and dignifieq 
than the Trojan war. So great a confederacy 
of the Grecian States, under one leader; and 
which they carried on 
againſt Troy, muſt have ſpread far abroad 
the renown of many military exploits, and 
intereſted all Greece in the traditions con- 
the Heroes who had moſt eminent|y 
fignalized themſelves. Upon theſe traditi- 
ons, Homer grounded his Poem ; and though 
ke lived, as is generally believed, only two 
or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet, 
through the want of written records, tradi- 
tion — by this time, have fallen into the 
of obſcurity moſt for Poetry; 
and have left him at full liberty to mix as 
much fable as he pleaſed, with the remains 
of true hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his 
ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
t judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamem- 
non, and the events to which that quarrel 
ve riſe ; which, though they take up forty- 
Rees days only, yet — the moſt inter- 


1 moſt critical period of the war. 


BY this management, he has given greater 
nity to what would have otherwiſe been an 


one Hero, or principal character, Achilles, 
who reigns throughout the work; and he has 
ſhown the pernicious effect of diſcord among 
confederated princes. At the fame time, | 
admit that Homer is leſs fortunate in his 

ſubject 
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ſubject than Virgil. The plan of the Aneid 1 2 c T. 
:ncludes a greater ſs, and a more agree. 
able diverſity of events; whereas the Iliad is 


do entirely filled with bauer 


Tus praiſe of high in vention 8 
age been given to Homer, with the 
* The prodigious number of incidents, 
of ſpeeches, of characters divine and human, 
with which he abounds ; the ſurpriſing vari- 
ety with which he has diverſified ms battles, 
in the wounds and deaths, and little hiſtory 
pieces of almoſt all the perſons ſlain, diſcover 
an invention next to boundleſs But the 
praiſe of judgment is, in my opinion, no leſs 
due to Homer, than that of invention. His 
ſtory is all along conduQed with great art. He 
riſes upon us gradually; his Heroes are 
brought out, one after another, to be objects 
of our attention. 'The diftreſs thickens, as 
the Poem advances; and every thing is fo 
contrived as to aggrandize Achilles, and to 
render him, as the Poet intended he ſhould 


be, the capital figure. 


Bor that wherein Homer excels all Wri- 
ters, is the characteriftical ere, he 
is without a rival, His lvely and ſprite: 
exhibition of characters, is, in a great mca- 
— owing to his being ſo dramatic a W- 
ter, abounding every where with dialogue 
and converſation. There is much more dialoguc 
in Homer than in Virgil; or, inder d, than 
in any other Poet. What Virgil informs u 
of by two words of 3 Homer br 


abou 


L 2 g r. about by a 
chat this method of Writing is more ancient 
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We may obſerve-here 


than the narrative manner. Of this we have 
a clear proof in the Books of the Old Teſ. 
2 * _— Narration, abound 
eeches, with anſwers and replies, u 
the moſt familiar ſubjects Thus, * 
Book of Geneſis: © Joſeph ſaid unto his 
<« brethren, whence come ye? and they an- 
„ fwered, n 
to buy food. And Joſeph ſaid, Ye are 
* ſpies;z' to ſee the nakedneſs of the land 
+ are ye come. And they ſaid unto him, 
* Nay, my Lord, but to buy food are thy 
« ſervants'come; we are all one man's ſons, 
ve are true men, thy ſervants are no ſpies 
And he ſaid unto them, Nay, but to ſee 
the nakedneſs of the land ye are come. 
* And- they faid, 'Thy ſervants are twelve 
„ brethren, the fons of one man in the land 
* of Canaan; and behold the. youngeſt is 
„ this day with our father; and one is not. 
And Joſeph ſaid unto them, this it is that | 
* ſpake unto you, ſaying ye are ſpies. Here- 
* by ye ſhall be proved; by the life of Pha- 
* roah, ye ſhall not go forth, except your 
« youngeſt brother come hither, &c.“ Gene- 
fis xlii. 9—15. Such a Style as this, is the 
moſt ſimple and artleſs form of Writing; and 
muſt, therefore, undoubtedly have been the 
moſt ancient. It is copying directly from 
nature; giving a plain rehearſal of what 
ed, or was ſuppoſed to paſs, in conver- 
ion between the perſons of whom the - 
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hor treats. In progreſs of time, when the 1 x er. 
irt of Writing was more ſtudied, it was >, 
hought more t to compreſs the ſub- 

dance of converſation into ſhort diſtinct nar- 

tive, made by the Poet or Hiſtorian in his 

»wn perſon ; and to reſerve direct ſpeeches 

or ſolemn occaſions only. by 


Tae Ancient Dramatic method which 
Homer practiſed, has ſome advantages, ba- 
Lnced with ſome defects. It renders Com- 
poſition more natural and animated, and 
mo ve of manners and characters; 
but withal lefs grave and majeſtic, and ſome- 
times tirefome. Homer, it muſt be admitted, 
has carried his propenſity to the making of 
Speeches too far; and if he be tedious any 
where, it is in theſe; ſome of them trifling, 
and ſome of them plainly unſeaſonable. 
Together with the Greek vivacity, he leaves 
upon our minds, ſome impreſſion of the 
Greek loquacity- alſo. His how- 
ever, are u the whole characteriſtic and 
lively; and to them we owe, in a great 
meaſure, that admirable diſplay which be 
has given of human nature. Every one who 
reads him, becomes familiarly and intimately 
acquainted with his heroes. We ſcem to 
have lived them, and to have conver- 
led with them. Not only has he purſued the 
lingle virtue of courage, through all its dif- 
ferent forms and features, in his different 
warriors; but ſome more delicate characters, 
into which courage either enters not at all, 
or 
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1 © 79H; but ſor an inconſiderable part, he hay 


How finely, for inſtance, has he painted 
the character of Helen, ſo as, notwithſtand. 
ing her frailty and her crimes, to prevent 
from being an odious object | 
with which the old generals behold her, in 
the Third Book, when ſhe is coming toward 


of a virtuous 


matron, in the chaſte and tender Andro- 


Paris himſelf, the Author of all the miſ- 
chief, is characteriſed with the utmoſt pro- 
priety. He is, as we would expect him, 2 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He 
retreats from Menclaus, on his firſt appear- 
ance; but immediately afterwards, enters into 
| combat with him. He is a great 
maſter of civility, remarkably courteous in 


his ſpeeches; and receives all the reprook f, 
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gance and taſte, He was the Architect of 
his own Palace. He is, in the Sixth Book, 
found by Hector, burniſhing and areſſing up 
his armour; and iſſues forth to battle with a 
peculiar gaiety and oſtentation of appearance, 
which is illuſtrated by one of the fineſt com- 
pariſons in all the Iliad, that of the horſe 
prancing to the river. | 


HomERr has been blamed for 
hero Achilles of too brutal and inamia 
character. But I am inclined to think, that 
injuſtice is commonly done to Achilles, upon 
the credit of two lines of Horace, who has 
certainly overloaded his character. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, | 
Jura negat ſibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armis. 


AcHILLEs is paſſionate indeed, to a great 
degree ; but he is far from being a contemner 
of laws and juſtice, In the conteſt with 
Agamemnon, though be carries it on with 
too much heat, yet. he has reaſon on his ſide. 
He was notoriouſly wronged ; but he 
mits; and reſigns Briſeis peaceably, 
the heralds come to demand her ; only, 
will fight no longer under the command of 
a leader who had affronted him. Beſides his 


his 
ble a 


his brother Hector with modeſty and defer- UE r. 


ence. He is-deſcribed as a perſon of cle- ., 


LE ꝗ x. and reſpects the Gods. He is diftinguiſheg 
by ſtrong friendſhips and attachments; he n 
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throughout, high ſpirited, gallant, and hq. 
nourable ; and allowing for a degree of fero. 
city which belonged to the times, and enten 
into the characters of moſt of Homer's He. 
roes, he is, upon the whole, abundantly 
fitted to raiſe high admiration, though nat 


Ux pen the head of Characters, Homer 
Gods or his Machinery, according to the cri 
tical term, come under confideration. The 
Gods make a great figure in the Iliad; much 
greater indecd than they do in the Aneid, or 

in any other Epic Poem ; and hence Homer 
has become the ſtandard of Poetic 
Concerning Machinery in general, I deliver- 
ed my ſentiments in the former Lecure. 
Concerning Homer's Machinery, in — 
lar, we muſt obſerve, that it was not his own 
invention. Like every other good Poet, he 
y followed the traditions of his 
country. The age of the Trojan war ap- 
proached to the age of the Gods, and Demi- 
gods, in Greece. Several of the Heroes con- 
cerned in that war, were ted to be the 
children 7 _ the 1 
ditionary tales relating to and to t 
exploits of that age, were blended with the 
Fables of the Deities. _ * 
gends, Homer very properly adopted; thoug 
_ 1t is perfectly abſurd to infer from this, that 
therefore Poets ariſing in ſucceeding — 
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nd writing on quite different 
bliged to — —_ — of — 
ery. 


Is the hands of Homer, it on 
he whole, a noble _ — ys gay 


) — ges, — as much itioguiſhed 
y characters as his human actors. It diver- 
ies his bat: les greatly, by the intervention 
f the Gods ; and by frequently ſhifting the 
ene from earth to heaven, it gives an agree- 
able relief to the mind, in the midſt of fo 
nuch blood and flaughter. Homer's Gods, 
t muſt be confeſſed, though they be always 
wely and animated figures, yet imes 
rant dignity. The conjugal contentions 
Juno and Jupiter, with which he 
* and the indecent ſquabbles he 
leſcribes among the inferior Deities, accord- 
ng as they take different ſides with the con- 
ding parties, would be very unlucky mo- 
lels for any modern Poet to imitate. In 
apology for Homer, however, it muſt be re- 
nembered; that according to the Fables of 
thoſe days, the Gods are but one remove 
above the condition of men. They have all 
the human paſſions. They drink; and feaft, 
and are vulnerable like men; they have chil- 
dren, and kinſmen, in the oppoſite armies ; 
and bating —— that they 
have houſes on the t pus, and 
winged chariots, in whic + ie, 8-5 
ing down to earth, "tdthen racing, tn 


— — 


f 
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LEGT. order to feaſt on Nectar and Ambroſia; they 
— aid id triath no higher beings 
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than the hy, 
man Heroes, and — fit to take 
part in their contentions. At 45 time, 
though Homer fo frequently degrades his d. 
vinities, yet he knows how to make then 
appear in ſome conjunciures, with the moſ 
auful Majeſty. Jupiter, the Father of Goch 
and Men, is, for the moſt part, introduces 
with great dignity; and ſeveral of the moft 
fubliwe conceptions in the Ihad, are founded 
on the appearances of Neptune,” Minery, 
and Apollo, on great cen 


- Wiew ts Swe: ie end en 
ner of Writing, it is eaſy, natural, and, in 
the N It will be ad- 
mired by ſuch only as reliſh ancient fimpli- 
city, and can make allowance for certain ne- 

gligencies and ions, which greater re- 
— finement in the Art of Writing has taught 
ſuccreding, far inferior, Poets to 
avoid. For Homer is the moſt fimple in bis 
Style of all the Poets, and reſemble 


moſt the Style of the poetical' parts of the 
Old Teſtament. 2 no concep- 


tion of his manner, who are acquainted wit! 
him in Mr. Pope's Tranſiation only. As 


— 1 ical performance that Tranſn- 


is, and faithful in the main to the Ori- 
= — 2 — it may be thought to 
Homer. It IT ws 
tainly — — rudeneſſes, and 


ated decay ad grace 10 fore of his &v 
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iments. But withab. it is no other than 1 rg. 
N modernifed. In the midſt of the cle. _q©@u”= > 
ance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's language, 
cc loſe fight of: the ald Bard's ſimplicity. I 
no indeed no Author; to whom it is more 
jitficult >, de juſtice in a Tranflation, than 
Homer. As the plainneſs of his diction, 
— cendlenilh would oſten appear 
at in an moders lang ; ſo,-in the midſt 
of that 


* 


Is Natratiom Homer is, at all times, re- 
coneife, which renders him lively 
and agreeable ; though 1 in his f| as [ 
have before admitted, ſometimes tedious. He 


of * "Vie 
7 te voter age it ee may 


Annwix et toputn nutu tremeſecit N 
Ber Hemer, in deſeribing the fame thing, 
gves us the ſable eye-brows of Jupiter bent, 
and his ambrefial curls thaken, at 'the mo- 
ment 9 gives the nod; and: — 
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Whenever he ſeeks to draw 
. ome 


* 


L xc r.renders 
Al. 
—— 


9 pannattal; tenderneſa, the child 
d with the view of his Fathers Hel. 


intereſting object. he 
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excels. He works u 


p the hurry, 


terror, and confuſion of themiin;ſo maſ- 


ticularly 


wilt 
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thoſe, of the fires in the Trojan camp com- 
pared to the Moon and Stats by night; Paris 
going forth to Battle, to the war-horſe .pran- 
cing to the river ; and Euphorbus ſhin, to 
the lowering ſhrub cut down by a ſudden 
blaſt: all which are the fineſt poetical 


2m not, however, of opinion, that Homer's 
Compariſons, taken in general, are his great- 
eſt beauties. They come too thick upon us; 
and often interrupt the train of his narration 
or deſcription. The reſemblance on which 


and the objects hence they are taken, are 


herds of ſheep, recur too frequently; and 
the alluſions in ſome of his Similies, even 
after the allowances that are to be made 


for ancient manners, muſt be admitted to be 
debaſing *, | 


Vor. I. | 8 3 


* The ſevereſt critic Homer in modern times, M. 
la Motte, admits all that his admirers urge for the ſuperie- 
nty of his tus and talents as a Poet: C'ttoit un gé- 
* nie nat Poetique, ami des Fables & des merveil- 
*leux, et ports en general a Vimitation, ſoit des objets de 
la nature, ſoit des ſentimens et des actions des hommes. 
* Il avoit Fefprit vaſte et fccond ; plus ele ve que délicat, 
Plus naturel qu ingenieur, et plus amoureux de Faboud- 
* ance que du chokx.— II a faifi, par une ſuperioritẽ de 
gout, les premieres idées de Peloquence dans toutes les 


moins ouvert aux Ecrivains qui doivent le ſuivre une 


© apparence que en quelques temps qu” re edit vegu, il 
* 


paſſages that are any where to be found. 1 


they are founded, is ſometimes not clear: 


© infinite de routes, qu'il ne reſtoit 2 aapplanir. Il F a 
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beyond doubt extremely beautiful: ſuch as L cr. 


XLIII. 


— — 


too uniform. His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, and 


« 
eee 


1. 1 r. My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſſary to 
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take ſome notice of the Ody ſſey alſo. Lon. 
ginus's criticiſm upon it is not without foun- 
dation, that Homer may in this Poem be 
compared to the fetting ſun, whoſe gran- 
deur ftill remains, without the heat of hi; 
meridian beams. It wants the vigour ang 
fablimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the fame time, 
poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be juſtly en- 
titled to high praiſe. It is a very amuſing 

Poem, and has much greater variety than 
the Iliad ; it contains many intereſting ftories, 
and beautiful deſcriptions. We fee every 
where the ſame deſcriptive and dramatic pe- 
nius, and the fame fertility of invention that 
appears in the other work. It deſcends in- 
deed from the dignity of Gods, and Heroes, 
and warlike atchievements ; but in recom- 


pence, we have more pleaſing pictures of an- 
cient manners. Inſtead of that ferocity which 


reigns in the Iliad, the Odyfley preſents w 


I A © oO 3 *$ 


« efit ẽtẽ, du moins, le plus grand Poẽte de fon pam: et a nec 
„ Je prendre que dans ce ſens, on peut dire, qu'il eft le 
«© maitre de ceux memes qui Pont 1 IK ſur 

Ocunres de la Motte. Tome ade. After 


Haomere. 
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and humanity ; entertains us with many a 
wonderful adventure, and many a landſcape 
of nature; and inſtructs us by a conftant 
yein of morality and virtue, b runs 
through the Poem. 


Ar the ſame time, there ar me deſk 
which muſt be acknowledged in the Od 
Many ſcenes in it, fall below the Majef 
which we naturally expect in an Epic Poem. 


landed in Ithaca, are, in ſeveral parts, tedi- 
ous and | and though the diſcovery 
which Ul 
Euryclea, and his interview with Penelope 
before ſhe knows him, in the Nineteenth 
Book, are tender and affecting, yet the Poet 
does not ſeem happy in the great anagnoriſis, 
or the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope. She 
Is too — * and diſtruſtful, and we are 
diſappointed of the ſurpriſe of joy, which 
we expected on that 3 


id; 
makes of himſelf to his Nurſe, 


Poetry, it is now time to proceed to 
who has a very marked character, 


& diftiat from that of Homer. As the 


Simplicity =. Fire; thoſe of the Aneid are; 
hegance and Tenderneſs, Virgil is, beyond 

doubt, leſs animated and leſs Tablime than 
Homer; bat to counterbalance this, he: has 
kewer noghgencies, and ſup- 
ports 


Rr 9 RY eee * ee e Ty eee 


The laſt Twelve Books, after Ulyſſes is 


e having ſaid ſo much of the Father 


vGſtinguiſhing cxcellencies of the lliad are, 
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with the moſt amiable images of hoſpitality LEC'T. 


XLII. 
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LECT, 
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regular dignity 


ports more of a correct and 


Warn we begin to read the Iliad, we find 
ourſelves in the region of the moſt remote, 
and even unrefined antiquity. When we 
open the reid; we diſeover all the correct. 
neſs, and the improvements of the Auguſtan 
age. We meet with no contentions of heroes 
about a female flave ; no violent ſcolding, 
nor abuſive language ; but the Poem opens 
with the utmoſt magnificence ; with Juno, 
forming defigns for ing Eneas's eſ- 
tabliſhment in Italy, and Aneas himſelf, 
preſented to us with all his fleet, in the mid- 
dle of a ſtorm, which is deſcribed in the 
higheſt Style of Poetry. —— "0 


Tug ſubject of the Æneid is extremely 
happy; ſtill more (fo, in my opinion, than 
either of Homer's Poems. As nothing could 
be more noble, nor carry more of Epic dig- 
nity, ſo nothing could be more flattering 
and . intereſting to the Roman people, than 
VirgiFs deriving the origin of their ſtate from 
ſo famous a hero as /Eneas. The object was 
ſplendid in itfelf ; it gave the Poet a theme, 
taken from the ancient traditionary hiftory of 
his own country; it allowed him to connec 
his ſubject with Homer's ſtories, and to adopt 
all his mythology ; it afforded him the op- 
portunity of frequently glancing at all the 
future great exploits of the Romans, and of 
deſcribing Italy, and the very: * , 
Noc 3 om 
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Rome, in its antient and fabulous Rate: The 1. 
-tabliſhment of Æncas conſtantly traverſed 
by Juno, leads to a great diverſity of events, 

of voyages, and wars; and furniſhes: a pro- 
intermixture of the incidents of peace 

with martial exploits. U the whole, I 

believe, there is no where to be found fo 

complete a model of an Epic Fable, or Story, 

2s Virgil's Æneid. I fee no foundation for 

the opinion, entertained by ſome Critics, 
that the Eneid is to be confidered as an Al- 
legorical Poem, which - carries a conftant 
rierenee to the character and reign of 
Auguſtus Cœſar; or, that Virgil's main de- 

ben in compoſing the Æneid. was to recon- 

eile the Romans to the government of that , 
Prince, who is ſuppoſed to be ſhadowed out 

under the character of Æneas. Virgil, in- 

deed, like the other Poets of that age, takes 

every opportunity which his ſubject affords 
him, of paying court to Auguſtus Bar, 
to im that he carried a political plan in 
his view, through the whole Poem, appears 
to me, no more than a fanciful refinement, 
He had ſufficient motives, as a Poet, to de- 
termine him to the choice of his ſubject, 
from its being, in itſelf, both great and pleaſ- 
ng; from its being ſuited to his genius, and 
ts being attended with the peculiar advan- 


* As particularly is that noted Pg. of the eth book, 
791. | Mens bj 
Hic vir, hie eſt, tibi quem promitti fepius audis, Ke. 


tages, 
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n gr ta „ which I mentioned above, for the ful 
= diſplay of poetical talents. 


UxiTy of action is perſectly preſerved, 
as, from beginning to end, one main 


is always kept in view, the ſettlement cf 
Eneas, in Italy, by order of the Gods, 4, 
the ſtory comprehends the tranſactions «of 
ſeveral years, part of the tranſactions are 
very throwh into a recital made by 
the The are linked with 
— connection to the main ſubject; 
and the Nodus, or of the Poem, is | 
according to the plan of ancient * 
formed. The wrath of Juno, w 
oppoſes: herſelf to the Trojan — 
Italy, gives riſe to all the difficulties which 
obſtratt Æneas's undertaking, and connedy 
the human with the celeftial operations 
t ont the whole work. Hence ariſe 
the tempeſt „ Army + -o the 
ſhore of Africa ; the of Dido, who 
endeavours to detain him at Carthage ; and 
the efforts of Turnus, who oppoſes him in 
war. Till. at laſt, upon a compoſition made 
with Jupiter, that the Trojan name hall 
de for ever ſunk in the Latin, Juno fore- 
goes her reſentment, and the Hero become 


In theſe main points, Virgil has condudicd 
his work with grea ety, and ſheun 


his art and jeden! ah Ee 
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due to ſo eminent a Poet, muſt not prevent uz cr. 
—ͤ — 


us from remarking ſome other particulars in 
which he has failed. Firſt, there are almoſt 
no characters at all marked in the Æneid. 
I this reſpect, it is infipid, when compared 
to the Iliad, which is full of characters and 
life. Achates, and Cloanthes, and Gyas, and 
the reſt of the Trojan heroes, who accom- 
panied ZEneas into Italy, are ſo many un- 
diſtinguiſhed figures, who are in no way 
made known to us, either by any ſentiments 
which they utter, or any memorable exploits 
which they perform. Even Encas himſelf 
is not a very intereſting Hero. He is de- 
ſcribed, indeed, as pious and brave; but his 
character is not marked with any of thoſe 
ſtrokes that touch the heart; it is a ſort of 
cold and tame character; and throughout his 
behaviour to Dido, in the fourth book, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpeech which he makes after ſhe 
ſuſpected his intention of leaving her, there 
appears a certain hardneſs, and want of re- 
lenting, which is far from rendering him 
amiable *, Dido's own character is by much 
the beſt ſupported, in the whole Aaneid. 
The warmth of her paſſions, the keenneſs of 
her indignation and reſentment, and the vio- 
lence of her whole character, exhibit a figure 
greatly more animated than any other which 
Virgil has drawn. 

* Num fletu ingemuit it noſtro? Num lumina flexit ? 


Num lacrymas victus dedit ? Aut miſcratus amantem eſt ? 
| | Ex. iv. 368. 
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| LzcT. BesIpEs this defect of character in thy 
seid, the diſtribution and management of 
the ſubject is, in ſome reſpects, exception. 

able. The Æneid, it is true, muſt be confi. 

dered with the indulgence due to a work ng 
thoroughly completed. The fix laſt books 

are ſaid not to have received the finiſhing hand 

of the Author; and for this reaſon, or- 

dered, by his will, the AÆneid to be commit. 

ted to the flames. But though this may ac. 

count for incorrectneſs of execution, it does 

not apologize for a falling off in the ſubjed, 

which ſeems to take place in the latter part cf 

the work. The wars with the Latins are in- 

ferior, in point of dignity, to the more in- 
tereſting objeAs which had before been pre- 

ſented to us, in the deſtruction of Troy, the 

intrigue with Dido, and the deſcent into 

Hell. And into thoſe Italian wars, there is, 

ps, a more material fault ſtill, in the 
conduct of the ftory. The Reader, as Voltaire 
has obſerved, is tempted to take part with 
Turnus againſt Eneas. Turnus, a brave 
young prince, in love with Lavinia, his near 
relation, is deſtined for her by general con- 
ſent, and highly favoured by her mother. 
Lavinia herſeif diſcovers no reluQance to the 
match; when there arrives a ſtranger, a fu- 
pow from a diſtant region, who had never 
cen her, and who founding a claim to an 
eſtabliſt. ment in Italy upon oracles and E 
phecies, embroils the country in war, kills 
the lover of Lavinia, and proves the occaſion 
of her mother's death. Such a plan is not 

| ; pr fortunately 
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ſortunately laid, for diſpoſing us to be fa- UE er. 
vob rable to the Hero of the Poem; and the = 
defect might have been eaſily remedied, | 
the Poct's making Æneas, inſtead of diſtreſ- 
ſing Lavinia, deliver her from the perſecution 
of ſome rival who was odious to her, and 
the whole country. . 


Bor, notwithſtanding thoſe defects, which 
it was neceſſary to remark, Virgil poſſeſſes 
beauties which have juſtly drawn the admi- 
ration of ages, and which, to this day, hold 
the balance in equilibrium between his fame, 
and that of Homer. The principal and dif- 
tinguiſhing excellency of Virgil, and which, 
in my opinion, he poſſeſſes beyond all Poets, 
is Tenderneſs. Nature had endowed him 
with exquiſite ſcnſibility ; he felt every af- 
ſecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
ſcribes; and, by a ſingle ſtroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an Epic 
Poem, is the merit next to ſublimity ; and 
puts it in an Author's power to render his 
Compoſition extremely intereſting to all 
Readers. 


Tae. chief beauty, of this kind, in the 
Iliad, is, the interview of Hector with An- 
dromache. But, in the Eneid, there are 
many ſuch. The fecond book is one of the 
greateſt maſter-pieces that ever was executed 
by any hand; and Virgil ſeems to have put 
torth there the whole firength of his. genius, 
as the ſubject afforded a variety ah ©" 
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LEcT. both of the awful and tender kind. The 
© images 


of horror, preſented by a city burneg 
and ſacked in the night, are finely mixed with 
pathetic and affecting incidents. Nothing, in 
any Poet, is more beautifully deſcribed than 
the death of old Priam ; and the family-piecey 
of Eneas, Anchiſes, and Creuſa, are as ten. 
der as can be conceived. In many paſſages 
of the Æneid, the ſame pathetic ſpirit ſhines, 
and they have been always the favourite paſ. 
ſages in that work. The fourth book, for in- 
ſtance, relating the unhappy paſſion and death 
of Dido, has been always moſt juſtly admi- 
red, and abounds with beauties of the higheſt 
kind. The interview of Aneas with An- 
dromache and Helenus, in the third book; 
the Epiſodes of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus 
and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezentivs, in 
the Italian wars, are all firiking inſtances of 
the Poct's power of raifing the tender emo- 
tions. For we muſt obſerve, that though 
the Æneid be an unequal Poem, and, in 
ſome places, languid, yet there are beauties 
ſcattered through it all; and not a few, even 
in the laſt fix books. The beſt and mot 
finiſhed books, upon the whole, are the firſt, 


the ſecond, the fourth, the fixth, the ſe- 


venth, the eighth, and the twelfth. - 


VrgeiL's battles are far inferior to Ho- 
mer's, in point of fire and ſublimity: but 
there is one im t Epiſode, the deſcent 
into Hell, in which he has outdone Homer in 
the Odyſſey, by many degrees. There ik 
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thing in all antiqui al, in its kind, to ng T. 
the ith bock of the neid. The ſcenery, ., 

and the objects are great and ſtriking; and 
all the mind with that folemn awe, which 
was to be enpected from a view of the invi- 
fible world. There runs through the whole 
deſcription, a certain philoſophical fublime ; 
which VirgiF's Platonic Genius, and the en- 
arged ideas of the Auguſtan Age, enabled 
him to ſupport with a degree of majeſty, 
far beyond what the rude ideas of Homer's 
age ſuffered him to attain. With regard to 
the ſweetneſs and beauty of Virgil's num- 

bers, throughout his whole works, they are 

ſo well known, that it were needleſs to en- 


Ss "won 2 E | * — — . 4 


merit of theſe two great 
Poetry, Homer and Virgil; t 
undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater 
Genius; the latter, to be the more correct 
Writer. Homer was an original in his ar 
and diſcovers both the beauties, and the de- 
tes, which are to be expected in an original 


— 


that 


L E g r. that occaſion, are tranſlations from the fifth 
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book of the Odyſſey ; not to mention almof 
all the ſimilics of Virgil, which are no other 
than copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre. 
eminence in invention, therefore, muſt, be. 
yond doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As 10 
the pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
Critics incline to give it to Virgil, yet, in my 
opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we 
diſcern all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all 
the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's imagination 
is by much the moſt rich and copious; Vir. 
gibs the . moſt chaſte and correct. The 
Airength of the former lies, in his power of 
warming the fancy; that of the latter, in his 
power of touching the heart. Homer's ſtyle 
more ſimple and animated; VirgiF's more 
elegant and uniform. The firſt has, on 
many occaſions, a ſublimity to which the lat- 
ter never attains ; but the latter, in return, 
never ſinks below a certain degree of [Epic 
dignity, which cannot ſo clearly be n- 
ced of the former. Not, however, to detract 
from the admiration due to both theſe great 
Poets, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſona- 
bly be imputed, not to his genius, but to the 

manners of the age in which he lived; and 
for the feeble paſſages of the Æneid, this ex- 


cuſe ought to be admitted, that the Æneid 
was left an unfiniſhed work. 


LECTURE 


\ 


L EC TUR E XLIV. 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA—TASSO's JERUSA- 
LEM—CAMOEN's LUSIAD—FENELON's 
TELEMACHUS-—-VOLTAIRE's HENRI- 
ADE—MILETON's PARADISE LOST. 


preſents himſelf, is Lucan. He is a Poet 
who deſerves our attention, on account of a 
very peculiar mixture of great beauties, with 
great faults. Though his Pharſalia diſcover 
too little invention, and be conducted in too 
hiſtorical a manner, to be accounted a per- 
fectly regular Epic Poem, yet it were the 
mere ſqueamiſhneſs of Criticiſm, to exclude 
it from the Epic Claſs. The boundaries, as 1 
formerly remarked, are far from being aſcer- 
tained by any ſuch preciſe limit, that we muſt 
refufe the Epic name to a Poem, which 
treats of great and heroic adventures, — 
cau 


FTER Homer and Virgil, the next LE cr. 
t Epic Poet of antient times, who 


＋ * c r. cauſe it is not e 
plans of Homer and Virgil. The ſubject of 
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conformable to the 


the Pharſalia carries, undoubtedly, all the 
Epic Grandeur and Dignity ; neither does it 
want unity of object, viz. the Triumph of 
Ceſar over the Roman Liberty. As it 
ſtands at preſent, it is, indeed, brought to 
no proper cloſe. But either time has depriy. 
ed us of the laſt books, or it has been left 
by the Author an incomplete work. 


Troven Lucan's ſubject be abundantly 
heroic, yet I cannot reckon him happy in the 
choice of it. It has two defects. The one 
is, that civil wars, eſpecially when as fierce 
and cruel as thoſe of .the Romans, preſent 
too many ſhocking objects to be fit for Epic 
Poetry, and give odious and diſguſting views 
of human nature. Gallant and honourable 
atchievements, furniſh a more proper theme 
for the Epic Muſe. But Lucan's Genius, it 
muſt be confeſſed, ſeems to delight in ſa vage 
ſcenes; he dwells upon them too much; and 
not content with thoſe which his ſubject na- 
turally furniſhed, he goes out of his way to 
introduce a long Epiſode of Marius and 
Sylla's proſcriptions, which abounds with all 
the forms of atrocious cruelty. 


Taz other defect of Lucan's ſubje is, 
its 8 near the times in which be 
lived. This is a eircumſtance, as I obſerved 
in a former Lecture, always unlucky for 32 
Poet; as it deptives him of . « 

n 
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-tion and machinery; and thereby 


as ſubmitted to this diſadvantage of his ſub- 


propriety, than if he had made an unſcaſon- 
able attempt to embelliſh it with machinery ; 
for the fables of the Gads, would have made 
unnatural mixture with the exploits of 
æſar and Pompey; and inftead of raiſing, 
xould have diminiſhed the dignity of fuch 
cent, and well-known facts. | 


m with ſpirit, and with force, 
hough Pompey be his 
loes not ſucceed in int * 
wour. Pompey is not made to poſſeſs any 
bigh diftintion, either for magnanimity in 
ſentiment, or bravery 1 the 
ontrary, is always ecli uperior 
abilities of Cxlat. Cato, 4 truth, Lu- 
can 's favourite character; and wherever he 
Introduces him, he to riſe above him 
cif. Some of the nobleſt, and moſt conſpi- 
vj in the work, are ſuch as relate 
to Cato; either ſpeeches put into his mouth, 
or deſcriptions of his behaviour. His ſpeech, 
n particular, to Labienus, who urged him 
to enquire at the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
concerning the iſſue of the war [book ix. 
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found in all antiquity.” 


; and in doing fo, has acted with more 


regard to characters, Lucan draws 


504] deſerves to be remarked, as equal, for 


Moral Sublimity, to any thing that is to be 
| Is 
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rendersLzc T. 
is work leſs ſplendid and amuſing. Lucan . 
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Is the conduct of the ſtory,” our Author 


— has attached himſelf too much to chronolo. 


| _ 


: rally noble and ſtriking, 
lowing 


gical order. This renders the thread of hig 
narration broken and interrupted, and make 
him hurry us too often from place to place 
He is too digreſſive alſo; frequently turning 
aſide from his ſubject, to give us, ſometimes, 
geographical deſcriptions of a country; ſome. 
times philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning 
natural objects; as, conce the African 
ats in the ninth book, and the ſources 
of the Nile in the tenth. 


THERE are, in a the Pharſalia, — very 
poetical, and ſpirited deſcriptions. But the 
Author's chief ſtrength does not lie, either in 
Narration or Deſcription. His Narration is 
often dry and harſh ; his Deſcriptions arc 
often over-wrought, and employed too upon 
objects. His principal merit 
ts in his ſentiments, which are gene- 
and in that 
and ardent manner, which peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhes him. Lucan is the moſt philo- 
by Seal, and the moſt public-fpirited Poet, 

all antiquity. He was the of the 
famous Seneca, the Philoſopher ; was him- 
ſelf a Stoick ; and the ſpirit of that Philoſo- 
phy breathes throughout his Poem. We mult 
obſerve too; that he is the only ancient Epic 
Poet whom the ſubject of his Poem really 
and deeply — Lucan recounted no 


fiction. He was a Roman and had, felt al 
the direful effects 6— 
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ad of that ſevere deſpotiſm which ſuceeeded L E Cr. 
ic loſs of Liberty. His high and bold ſpirit .. 


nade him enter deeply into this ſubject, and 
rindle on many occaſions, into the moſt real 
rarmth, Hence, he abounds in exclamati- 
ways, well-timed, and ſupported with a 
vacity and fire that do him no ſmall ho- 


Bor it is the fate of this Poet, that his 
xeauties can never be mentioned, without 
ir ſuggeſting his blemiſhes alſo. As his 
riacipal excellency is a lively and glowing 
genius, Which appears, ſometimes, in his 
leſcriptions, and very often in his ſentiments, 
is great defect in both is, want of modera- 
ion. He carries every thing to an extreme. 
e knows not where to flop. From an ef- 
ort to iſe his objects, he becomes 
mid and unnatural: and it frequently hap- 

ens, that here the ſecond line of one of 
is deſcriptions is ſublime, the third, in 
Fhich' he meant to riſe ſtill higher, is per- 
ectly bombaſt. Lucan lived in an age, 
hen the Schools of the Declaimers had be- 
un to corrupt the Eloquence, and Tafte of 
ome. He was not free from the infection; 
nd too often, inftead of ſhowing the genius 
. Poet, betrays the ſpirit of the. De- 
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Ox the Whole, however, he is an Author 
f lively and original genius. His ſentiments 
Vo“. III. T are 
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Qualis, frugifero quer cus ſu in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 


Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicbus hærens, 


Pondere fixa ſuo eſt ; nudoſque per ara tamos 
trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram 
primo nutet caſura ſub Euro, 


At qua 
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BoT when we conſider the whole EXECU- L 


XLIV. ./ 


had 
of what ma 


of either ſound judgment, 


2 


4 


In his Style, 


of force; but a mixture 


and frequently of o 


have 


pared 
ſentiments, but in 


ty, oc- 
himſelf in 


Com 


8 


he may be allowed to 


expreſſin 


unuſual manner. 


of 


falls infinitely below him, 


gher 


hi 


and 
elſe, 
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and 
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civil diſcord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, 


both tends to render it more auguſt, and 
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As Statius and Silius [taiicus, though they 
be Poets of the Epic Claſs, are too inconſi. 
derable for particular criticiſm, I proceed 
next to Taſſo, the moſt diſtinguiſhed Epic 
Poet in Modern Ages. 


His Feru/alem Delrvered, was publiſhed in 
the year 1574. It is a Poem regularly and 
ſtricily Epic, in its whole conſtruction; and 
adorned with all the beauties that belong to 
that ſpecies of Compolition. The ſubject is, 
the Recovery of Jeruſalem from the Infidels, 
by the united powers of Chriſtendom ; which, 
in itſelf, and more efpecially according to the 
ideas of Taſſo's age, was a ſplendid, vener:- 
ble, and heroic enterpriſe. The oppoſition ef 
the Chriſtians to the Saracens, forms an in- 
tereſting contraſt. "The ſubject ces 
none of thoſe fierce and 'ſhocking ſcenes of 


but exhibits the efforts of zeal and bravery, 
inſpired by an honourable object. The ſhare 
which religion poſſeſſes in the enterprise, 


opens a natural field for machinery, and ſub- 
lime deſcription. The action too lies in 2 
country, and at a period of time, ſaficiently 
remote to allow an intermixture of fabulous 
tradition and fiction with true Hiſtory. 


In the conduct of the ſtory, Taſſo ba 
ſhown a rich and fertile invention, which, 
in a Poet, is a capital quality. He is full of 
events; and thoſe too abundantly | wor? 
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He frequently ſhifts the ſcene; and, from 
camps and battles, tranſports us to more 
pleaſing objects. Sometimes the ſolemnities 
of religion; ſometimes the intrigues of love; 
at other times, the adventures of a journey, 
or even the incidents of paſtoral life, relieve 
and entertain the Reader. At the ſame time, 
the whole work is artfully connected, and 
while there is much variety in the parts, there 
is perfect unity in the plan. The recovery 
lg Teng fo the — in view 
through the whole, and with it the Poem 
cloſes. All the Epiſodes, if we except that 
of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond Book, 
on which I formerly a cenſure, are 
ſufficiently related to the main ſubject of the 


Poem. . 


Tag Poem is enlivened with a variety of 
charaQers, and thoſe too both clearly marked 
and well ſupported. Godfrey, the leader of 
the enterpriſe, prudent, moderate, brave; 
Tancred, amorous, and gallant, 
and well contrafted with the fierce and brutal 
Argantes; Rinaldo, (who is properly the 
Hero of the Poem, and is in part copied after 
Homer's Achilles) paſſionate and reſentful, 
ſeduced by the allurements of Armida; but a 
perſonage, on the whole, of much zeal, ho- 
nour, and heroiſm. The brave and high- 
minded - Solyman, the tender Erminia, the 
artful and violent Armida, the maſculine Clo- 

| rinda ; 


ind diverſified in their kind. He neyer al- .f r. 
lows us to be tired by mere war and fighting. CG 
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LECT. rinda; are all of them well drawn and ani. 
A mated figures. In the characteriſtical part, 


Taſſo is indeed remarkably 4 Want, he 
gt; and 


of Hell too, with the a 
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muſt be conſeſſed tor x cr. 


to a degree of extra- 


— 


carry the 


Poet 


of 
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Is general, that for which Taſſo is moſt 
fable to cenfure, is a certain romantic vein, 


which runs yy qe. = 


1 1443 -: 


mi 
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120 r. varied in the incidents ; inferior however to 
— —a—— ſpirit and fire. 
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Is his ſentiments, Taſſo is not ſo happy 
as in his deſcri It is indeed rather by 
actions, characters, and deſcriptions, that b. 
intereſts us, than by the ſentimental part of 
the work. He is far inferior to Virgil in ten. 
derneſs. When he aims at being pathetic 
and ſentimental in — ade: 
become artificial and ſtrained. = 


Wire regard to points and concelts, with 
which he has often been reproached, the 
cenſure has been carried too far. AﬀeRaation 
is by no means the general character of Taſ- 
ſo's manner, which, upon the whole, is maſ- 
culine, ſtrong, and correct. On fome occa- 
ſions, indeed, eſpecially as I juſt now ob- 
ſerved, when he ſecks to be tender, he de- 
generates into forced/ and unnatural ideas, 
but theſe are far from being fo frequent or 


common as has been ſu Threeſcore 
or fourſcore lines from the Poem, 


would fully clear it, I Ur 
n | 


Wirn Boileau, Dudes, and the other 
French Critics of the laſt age, the humour 
prevailed of decrying Tuſſo; and paſſed fron 
[ to ſome of the Engliſh Writers. Bot 
one would be apt to imagine, they were not 
neu oy EO * E or at - 


* 


4a So — —. — 


they muſt have read him, under the influence 11 ©, T: 
of ſtrong prejudices. For to me it appears —— 
clear, that The Jeraſalers i is, in rank and dig- 
nity, the third regular Epic Poem in the 
World; and comes next to the Iliad and 
Eneid. Taſſo may be juſtly held inferior to 
Homer, in ſimplicity and in fire; to Virgil, 
tenderneſs ; to Milton, in daring fublimity 
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of Style; 1 know no Poet, except 
ccc 


Aztos7o, the great rival of Taſſo, —.— 
lian Poetry, cannot with any 
claſſed among the Epic Writers. The n- 
damental rule of Epic Compoſition is, to re- 
count a heroic enterpriſe and to form it jnto 
a regular flory. Though there is a ſort of 
unity and connection in the plan of Orlando 
Furioſo, yet, inſtead of this appa- 
rent to the Reader, it ſeems to have been the 
Author's intention to keep it out of view, by 
the deſultory manner in which the Poem is 
carried on, and the al interruptions 
of the ſeveral ſtories before they are finiſhed. 
Ariofto appears to have deſpiſed all regula- 
rity of plan, and to have chalets to give looſe 
reins to a copious and rich, but extravagant 
fancy. At the ſame time, there is ſo much 
Epic matter in the Orlando Furioſo, that it 


would be improper to pals it by without ſome 
| notice, 
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laſt hoſpitably received in the kingdom of. = c r. 
OR” "Volo, at the deſire of the King, 
Ives him an account of recites a 


2. 
LECT. 
XLIV. 


= — 
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gular mixture of Chriſtian id-as, and Pagan 
mythology ; but it is fo conducted, that the 
Pagan Gods to be the true Deities, and 
Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, to be ſubordi- 
nate agents. One great ſcope of the Portu- 
gneſe expedition, our Author informs us, iz 
to propagate the Chriſtian faith, and to extir- 
pate Mahometaniſm. In this religious under. 
taking, the great protector of the Portugueſe 
is Venus, and their great adverfary is Bacchus, 
whoſe diſpleaſure is excited, by Vaſco's at- 
tempting to rival his fame in the Indies, 
Councils of the Gods are held, in which ju- 
piter is introduced, as foretelling the downtal 
of Mahometaniſm, and the gation of 
the Goſpel. Vaſco, in great di from a 
ſtorm, prays moſt ſeriouſly to God ; implores 
the aid of Chriſt and the Virgin, and begs for 
ſuch aſſiſtance as was given to the Iſraelites, 
when they were through the Red Sea, 
and to the Apoſtle Paul, when he was in 
hazard of ſhi k. In return to this prayer, 
Venus a who diſcerning the ſtorm to 
be the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupi- 
ter, and procures the winds to be calmed. 
Such ftrange and erous machinery, 
ſhows how much Authors have been miſled 
by the abſurd opinion, that there could be no 
Epic Poetry without the Gods of Homer. 
Towards the end of the work, indeed, the 
Author gives us an aukward ſalvo for bis 
whole Mythology ; making the Goddeſs The- 


tis inform Vaſco, that ſhe, and the reſt of the 


Heathen 
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Heathen Deities, are no more than names to1. 3.7 
deſcribe the 3 of Providence. Ds 


TaHERE is, however, N 
of a different kind, in the Luſiad. 
genius of the river Ganges — 
nuel, King of Portugal, in a dream, inviting 
that Prince to diſcover his ſecret ſprings, and 
acquainting him, that he was the deſtined 
monarch for whom the treaſures of the Eaft 
were reſerved, is a happy idea. But the 
nobleſt of this ſort, is in the Fifth 
Canto, where Vaſco is recounting to the 
King of Melinda, all the wonders which he 


met < wh in his navigation. He tells him, 
that when the fleet arrived at the Cape of 
Good 


Hope, which never before had been 
doubled by any navigator, there appeared to 
them, on a ſudden, a Ax monſtrous 
fantom riſing out of the fea; in the midft of 
tempeſts and thunders, with a head that 
reached the clouds, and a countenance that 
filled them with terror. This was the genius, 
or guardian, of that hitherto unknown ocean. 
It ſpoke to them with a voice like thunder; 
menaced them, for invading thoſe ſeas which 
he had fo long poſſeſſed undiſturbed ; and for 
daring to co thoſe ſecrets. of the 
which never had been revealed to the eye of 
mortals; reqyired them to no farther; 

if tbey ſhould foretold all the ſac- 
ceſſive calamities that were to befal them; 


and then, with lc, diſs 
This tr of te cm es 
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LEY pieces of machinery that ever was employed; 


aud is ſufficient to ſhow that Camoens is 3 


Poet, though of an irregular, of a bold 
and lofty - Subd al FF 


Is reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjuſt 
to make no mention of the amiable Author 
of the Adventures of Telemachus. His work, 
| 


n much felicity into the ſpirit 
and ideas of the Ancient Ports, parti 


into the Ancient Mythology, which retains 
'F o 4 
Poet. His defcriptions are rich and beauti- 
; eſpecially of the ſofter and calmer ſcenes, 
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the pleaſures of virtue, or a country flouriſh- L = er. 
ing in peace. There is an inimitable fweet- =, 
bels and tenderneſs in ſeveral bf the pictures 

of this kind, which he has given. 


Tus beft executed part of the work, is the 
firſt Six Books, in which Telemachus recounts 
his adventures to Cal ID narration, 
irouphout dens is lively b 5 

Afterwards, especially in the laſt Twelve 
Books, it becomes more tedious and languid ; 
— — — 2 wie 
tem & 18 A t - vigour. 
claſſed with Epie Poems, ariſes from the mi- 
nute detail of virtuous policy, into which 

Author in ſome places enters; and from 
diſcourſes and inſtructions of Mentor, 


the 
the 
which 
the 


recur upon us too often, and too much in 
ſtrain | 


morality 
theſe were well faited to the main deſign of 
the Author, which was to form the mind of 


SEVERAL of the Epic Poets have deſcribed 
a deſcent into Hell; and in the proſpects they 
have given-us of the invifible world, we may 
obferve the refinement of men's noti- 
ons, concerning a ſtate of future rewards and 
puniſhments. The deſcent of Ulyſſes into 
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LECT: Hell, in Homer's 


» preſents to us a 
A, very indiſtinct and. dreary fort of object The 
—Y— condio lod iis coditry afcheClmmerinng 


which is always covered with clouds and 


darkneſs, at the extremity, of the ocean, 
When the ſpirits of the dead 
we ſcarcely know whether Ulyſles i 


begin to appear, 


is above 


— Abe th None of the ghoſts, 


even of the herocs, appear 


ſatisfied with their 


condition in the other world; and when 


_ idle; 


Ulyſſes endeavours to comfort Achilles, by 
' reminding him of the illuſtrious figure 
he muſt make in thoſe regions, 
tells him, that all ſuch f. 
he would rather be a day-labourer 
on earth, than have the command of all the 


which 
Achilles 


cern a much 


to the 


greater refinement, of ideas, 
progreſs which the world 
had then made in philoſophy. The objects 


there delineated, are both more clear and diſ- 


tinct and more 


manſions of good 


the ; 
4 — and 


grand and awful, The 
and of bad ſpirits, with 
puniſhments of the one; and the em- 
happineſs of the other, are 
finely deſcribed ; and in 
moſt pure morality. 
Fenelon makes Telemachus pay 


' with the 


But the viſit which 
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religion, and adorned with that beautiful en- 12 c x. 
thuſiaſm, for which Fenelon was ſo diſtin- . 


every a 
we may expect to find marks of genius; and, 
y, that work diſcovers, in 2 
boldneſs in the conceptions, and 

that livelineſs and felicity in the expreſſion, 
for which the Author is ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed. Several of the compariſons, in par- 


happy. But confidered upon the whole, 4 
cannot eſteem it one of his chief 
ind am of opinion, that he has ſucceeded 
infinitely better in Tragic, than in Epic Com- 
poſition. French Verſification ſeems ill adap- 
arne — Rom. 
fettered by r 


the ſublime i in 
ſometimes a 


gu iſhes. * e =. the: 8 


nor 1 . with 
Vor. I. that 


ticular, which occur in it, are both new and 


ECT. 


XLIV. 
— 


Dido, 


: * , 
an imperfect 
A 


rel 


propriety, late to 


which ſhe was either entirely 


with 


Eneid. But the imitation was injudicious. 


111111 t 
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L x c T.confounded ; it is divided between phantaſmy 


caſion, with great and proper luſtre; and 


aud realities, and knows not on what to reſt. 


Is juſtice, however, to our Author, I muſt 
obſerve, . that the machinery of St. Louis, 
which be alſo employs, is of a better kind, 
and poſſeſſes real dignity. The fineſt paſ- 
ſage in the Henriade, indeed one of the ſineſt 
that occurs in any Poem, is the proſpect of 
the inviſible world, which St. Louis gives to 
Henry in a dream, in the Seventh Canto, 
Death bringing the ſouls of the departed in 
ſucceſſion God ; their aftonifhment 
when arriving from all different countries 
and religious they are brought into the 
Divine Preſence ; when they find their ſuper- 
ſtitions to be falſe; and have the truth un- 
veiled to them; the palace of the Defſtinics 
opened to Henry, and the proſpect of his 
ſucceſſors which is there given him ; are 
king and magnificent objects, and do bo- 
nour to the genius of Voltaire. 


Tnoven ſome of the Epiſodes in this 
Poem are properly extended, yet the narra- 
tion is, on the whole, too the events 
ate too much crowded, and ſaperficially re- 
lated; which is, doubtleſs, one cauſe 


the 
Poem making a faint impreſſion. The ftran 
of ſentiment which runs through it, is high 


and noble. Religion appears, on every oc. 


the Author breathes that ſpirit of — 
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and toleration, which is conſpicuous in all Lzc. 


— 
MiuToN, of whom it remains now to 
ſpeak, has chalked out for himſelf a _ 
and extraordinary road, in Poetry. 
— — Loft we find 
ourſelves introduced all at once into an invi- 
ſible world, and ſurrounded with celeſtial 


remote the affairs of this world, may 
furniſu ground to thoſe who think ſuch diſcuſ- 
ſions material, to bring it into doubt, whether 
Paradiſe Loſt can be claſſed among 
Epic Poems. By whatever name it is to be 
called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the higheſt 
efforts of poetical genius; and in one 
characteriſtic of the Epic Poem, Majeſty and 
Sublimity, it is fully equal to any that bear 


5 
: 
3 


; 


— 


ery 
a ſubject that was 
theological ; that was 


Ai 
i 


4 
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more pleaſing and attractive. But the ſub- 

which he has choſen, ſuited the 
ſublimity of his genius. It is a ſubject for 
which Milton alone was fitted; and in the 
conduct of it, he has ſhewn a ſtretch both of 


imagination and invention, which is 
wonderful. It is aſtoniſhing how, == the 
few hints given us in the Sacred Scriptures, 
he was able to raiſe ſo complete and regular 
*; ITS 
a variety of 1 ts. and 
ſages — — The — 
pears, vpon occaſions, a Metaphyſician 
and a Divine, rather than a Poet. But the 
neral tenor of his work is intereſting ; he 
— and fixes the imagination; engages, 
elevates, and afſecis us as we proceed; which 
is always a ſure teſt of merit in an Epic Com- 
poſition. The artful change of his objects; 
r 
and now in Heaven, affords a ſufficient di- 
verſity ; while n 


time perf: We have ſtill life, 
in the em ts of 
Adam and Eve in Paradiſe and we have 


 * * He foems 10 have en well acquainted wth his on 


£3. and to know what it was that nature had be- 
2 dim more than upon others ; the 
power of > ing the vaſt, g the 


2 the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 
6 - =_ & dreadful. He 2 choſe a ſubje 

too much could not be faid ; on which he might 
* without the cenſure of 


Dux. Joanzon's Life af Milton. 
| \N ' buſy 


MIL TON PARADISE LOST. 
ſcenes and 2 actions, in the enter- 
and the wars of the Angels. 
purity, and amiableneſs of 
our firſt parents, oppoſed to the pride and 
ambition of Satan, furniſhes a happy con- 
traſt, that reigns throughout the whote Poem; 
only the conclufion, as I before obſerved, is 


too tragic for Epic Poetry. 


Taz nature of the ſubject did not admit 
any great diſplay of characters; but ſuch as 
could be introduced, are ſupported with 
much propriety. Satan, in particular, makes 
a ſtriking figure, and is, indeed, the beſt 
drawn character in the Poem. Milton has 
not deſcribed him, fuch as we ſuppoſe an in- 
fernal ſpirit to be. He has, more ſuitably to 
his own purpoſe, given him a human, that 
is, a mixed character, not altogether void of 
ſome good qualities. He is brave and faith- 
ful to his troops. In the midſt of his im- 
piety, ' he is not without remorſe. He is 
even touched with pity for our firſt parents ; 
and juſtiſies himſelf in his deſign againft 
them, from the neceſſity of his ſituation, 
He is actuated by ambition and reſentment, 
rather than by pure mabce. In ſhort, Mil- 
tons Satan is no worſe than many a conſpi- 
rator or factious chief, that makes a figure 
in hi . The different characters of Beel- 
zebub, Moloch, Bekial, are ex-eedingly well 
painted in thoſe eloquent ' fpeeches which 
they make, in the Second Book. The good 


Angels, though always deſcribed with digni- 
C 


— 
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S have more uniformity than 
= the infernal Spirits in their appearance; 


though them, too, the mild con. 
* of Raphael, and the tried fidelity 
of Abdiel, form proper characteriſtical dif. 
tinctions. The attempt to deſcribe God 
Almighty himſelf, and to recount dialogue; 
between the Father and the Son, was too bold 
and arduous, and is that wherein our Poet, 
as was to have been expected, has been moſt 
unſucceſsful, With regard to his human 
characters; the innocence of our firſt parents, 
and their love, are finely and delicately 
painted In ſome of his oeches to Raphacl 
and to Eve, Adam 1s, perhaps, too knowing 
and refined for his ſituation. Eve is more 
diſtinctly characteriſed. Her gentleneſs, mo- 
deſty, and — mark very expreſſinely a 
female character 


MiLTox's rent and diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lence, is, his ſublimity. In this, perhaps, 
— D Homer; as there is no doubt of bis 

ing Virgil. and every other Poet, far be- 

— | him, Almoſt the whole of the Fir 
and Second books of Paradiſe Loft, are 
continued inſtances of the higheſt ſublime. 
The proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoſt, 
the appearance and behaviour of Satan, the 
conſultation of the  infernal Chiefs, and 
Satan's flight through Chaos to the borders of 
this world, diſcover the moſt lofty ideas that 
ever entered into the conception of any Poet. 
In the Sixth Book alſo, there is ee 
g ur, 
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deur, particularly in the 
Meſſiah; though ſome 
cenſurable; and the witticiſms of the Devils 
upon the effect of their artillery, form an 
intolerable blemiſh. Milton's ſublimity is of 
a different kind from that of Homer. Ho- 
mer's is generally accompanied with fire and 
impetuolity ; Milton's Toſleſles more of a 
calm and amazing eur. Homer warms 
and hurries us- along ; Milton fixes us in a 
ſtate of aſtoniſhment and elevation. Homer's 
ſublimity appears moſt in the deſcription of 
actions; Milton's, in that of wonderful and 


ſtupendous objects. 


Bor though Milton is moſt diſti 
for his ſablimity, yet there is alſo much of 
the beautiful, the "ok and the pleaſing, 
in parts of his work. When 
is laid in Paradiſe, the imagery is always of 
the moſt gay and ſmiling kind. His deſerip- 
tions ſhow an uncommonly fertile imaginati- 
on; and in his ſimilies, b. is, for the moſt 
part, remarkably happy. They are ſeldom 
improperly introduced ; ſeldom either low, or 
trite, They generally preſent to us images 
taken from the ſublime or the beautiful claſs 
of objects; if they have any faults, it is their 
alluding; too frequently to matters of | 
and to fables of antiquity. In the latter 
part of Paradiſe Loft, there muſt be confefl- 
ed to be a falling off. With the fall of our 
firſt parents, Milton's genius ſeems to decline. 
Beauties, however, there are, in the con- 
_ cluding 


ace of the 2 © r 
parts of that book are 
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v z c 7. duding Books, of the tragic kind. The re. 
> morſe and contrition of the guilty pair, and 
their lamentations over Paradiſe, w they 
are ' obliged to leave it, moving, 
The laſt Epiſode of the! Angels ſhowing 
Adam the fate of bis poſterity, is happily 


1 * n 128 execution 


wt. rene 


1 An ron 5 


| 1age and — have 
high merit. 


His His fy is foll of majedhy, and 
8 adapted to his ſubject His 
blank is harmonious and diverſificd, 
and affords the moſt complete example of the 
elevation, which our language is capable of 
by the force of numbers. It docs 
not flow like the French verſe, in tame, re- 
gular, uniform melody, which ſoon tires the 
car; but is ſometimes ſmooth and flowing, 
ſometimes rough ; varied in its cadence, and 
intermixed with diſcords; ſo as to foit the 
frength and freedom of Epic Compoſition. 
Neglected and profaic lines, | indeed, we 
ſometimes meet with; but, in a work fo 


long, and in the main & harmonious, the 
maß de forgives. | Sha 


Fa 


On the whole; Pursdifs Loſt is # Poem 
that abounds with beauties of every Kind, 
and that juftly entitles its Author to a degree 
of fame not inferior to any Poet; though 
it muſt be alſo admitted to de many in- 
equalities. It is the lot of almoſt every high 
n+ _—— to be 8 
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correct. Milton is too fr theological « & © 7: 
and metaphyſical; —— — uv 
often too technical in his words, 

and affectedly oſtentatious of his learn 

ing. Many of his faults muſt be attributed 

to the. pedantry of the age in which he lived. 
He difc 2 vigour, a graſp of genius 
equal to every thing that is great ; ſometimes 
he riſes above every Poet, at other times he 
falls much below-himiclt. - - - 


. 


LECTURE XIV. 


DRAMATIC POETRY—TRAGEDY. 


LECT. RAMATIC Poetry has, among al 
4D civilized nations, been confidered as 2 
rational and uſeful entertainment, and Judge 
worthy of careful and ſerious diſcuffion. Ac- 
cording as it is employed upon the light and 
the gay, or upon the grave and affecting in- 
cidents of human life, it divides itſelf into 
the two forms, of Comedy or Tragedy. But 
as great and ſerious objects command more 
attention than little and ludicrous ones; 2 
the 1 of a e © eb 
than the marriage a private on; II- 
gedy has been alwa Id a 2 dignified 

2 than ** The one rels 

upon the hi virtues, Crimes, 

and fallerions Le gn Bart The other on 
their humours, follies, and pleaſures. * 
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and pity are the great inſtruments of thet. = gr. 
former ; ridicule is the ſole inſtrument of tho. 
latter. Tragedy ſhall therefore be the object 
of our fulleſt Aiſcuffion. This and the fol- 
lowing Lecture ſhall be employed on it; after 
r 


Comedy. 


TRAGEDY, * | 
the charaQers and behaviour of men, in ſome 
of the moſt trying and critical ſituations of 
life, is a noble idea of Poetry. It is a direct 
imitation of human manners and actions. 
For it does not, like the Epic Poem, exhibit 
charaQers by the narration and deſcription of 
the Poet; but the Poet diſappears ; and the 

onages themſelves are ſet before us, acting 
and ſpeaking what is ſuitable to their cha- 
acters. Hence, no kind of writing is 
great a trial of the Author's profound know- 
a of the human heart. No kind of 
writing has ſo much power, when happi 
executed, to raiſe the flronge Emotions. 
is, or ought to be, a mirror in which we be- 
= ourſelves, and the evils to which we 
a faithful copy of the human 
— with all their direful effects, when 
r * 


As Tra is a high and diſtinguiſhed 
heeics of Compoſition ſo alſo, in its general 
i it, it is favourable to virtue. 

power hath virtoe happily over the hu- 
— by the wiſe and gracious conſti- 
tution 


pms Y 
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bh 


xc x. tution of our nature, that as admiration 
A, cannot be. raiſed in Epic Poetry, fo neither 


T N A601. D . 


in Tragic Poetry can our paſſions be ſtrongly 
moyed, unleſs virtuous emotions be awaken. 
ed within us. E Poet finds, that it is 
impoſſible to i us in any 

without enting 


1 — A yy —— =» © a C20 


ng paint 
is to be the object of it, in the colours of 
vice and depravity. He may, indeed, nay, 
he muſt, repreſent the virtuons as ſometimes 
unfortunate, becauſe this is often the caſe in 
to 


be guilty of i prieties. 
. 
of light, yet no reaſonable perſon can rei 

Tragedy „„ 


TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy Cay. 1 think, be more ſhortly and 
clearly defined, To improve our virtuous ſen- 
bility. If an Author intereſts us in behalf 
of virtue, forms us to cc 
diſtreſſed, inſpires us with ſentiments, 
on beholding the viciſſitudes of life, and, by 
means of the concern which he raiſes for the 
misfortunes of others, leads us to guard againſt 
errors in our own conduct, he accomplithes 
all the moral purpoſes of Tragedy. 


that he pitch upon ſome moving and intereſt- 
ng ſtory, and that he conduct it in a natural 
and probable manner. For we muſt * 

| t 


-» 


for the 


Ix order to this end, the firſt requiſite is, 


* 
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LECT. that the natural and the 
— the baſis of Tragedy ; and arc infinitely 


ery, . 
2 Ghoſts have, indeed, maintained 


TRAGEDY. 
probable muſt al way 


more eſſential there, than in Epic Poetry, 
The object of the Epic Poet, is to excite our 
admiration by the recital of heroic adven- 
tures; and a much lighter degree of proba. 
bility is required when admiration is con- 
cerned, than when the tender paſſions are 
iatended to be moved. The imagination, in 
the former caſe, is exalted, accommodates 
itſelf to the Poet's idea, and can admit the 
marvellous, without being ſhocked. But 
Tragedy demands a ſtricter imitation- of the 
life and actions of men. For the end which 
it purſues is, not ſo much to elevate the 
imagination, as to affect the heart; and the 
heart always judges more nicely than the 
imagination, of what is Paſſion 
can be raiſed, only by making the impreſſions 
of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By i 
introducing, therefore, any wild or romantic 
circumſtances into his Story, the Poet never 
fails to check paſſion in its and of 


nene 


which is founded on the 
* 22 excludes from Tragedy all 
or fabulous intervention of the 


upon the interpoſition of Deities, ſuch as © 1 
Euripides employs in ſeveral of his Jy, 
are much to be condemned ; both as clumſy 

and inartificial, and as deſtroying the — 

bility of the Story. This mixture of machi- 
nery, with the Tragic Action, is undoubtedly 
a blemiſh in the Ancient Theatre. 


Is order to promote that i of pro- 
bability which is fo to the ſucceſs 
of Tragedy, ſome Critics have required, that 
the ſubject ſhould never be a pure ſiction 
invented by the Poet, but built on real hiſ- 
tory or known facts. Such, indeed, were 
generally, if not always, the ſubjects of the 
Greek Tragedians. But I cannot hold this 
n It 
s proved by that a fictitious tale, 
i properly conducted, will R212 — 
nuch as any real hiſt In order to our 
ing ng moved, it is , that the events 

ted did actually happen, provided 
be ſuch, as might eaſily have — 
the ordinary courſe of nature. Even when 
Tragedy — its materials from 
it = many a fictitious circumſtance. The 

ſpurt of Rxdere either know, noe. 
qe wa t is fabulous or what is biſtorical, in 
bject. They attend only to what is 
ble and are touched by events which re- 
ſemble nature. Accordingly, 
pathetic T 


ſome of the moſt 
— ſuch as Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire, 


are entirely fictitious in 
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= feigned kind, that on which moſt depends 


ſang ſometimes by the whole company, ſome- 


rus, with its Strophes and Anti 


TRAGEDY. 
Wu rn the ſubject be of the real or 


for rendering the incidents in a Tragedy pro- 


bable, and, by means of their probability 
affecting, is the conduct, or management of 
the —— and the connection of its ſeveral 
regulate this conduct. Critics have 
fg ow 8 the 2 rule of the three Uni- 
ties; the importance of which, it will be 
to diſcuſs. But, 1 in order to do this 
with more advanta it will be neceſſary 
that we firſt look backwards, and trace % 
rife and origin of Tragedy, which will give 


light to feveral things relating to the ſubject. 


 Taracedy, like other arts, was, in its be- 
ginnings, rude and imperfect. Among the 
Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Enter- 
tainments are derived, the origin of Tragedy 
was no other than the Song — 
to be ſung at the feſtival of Bacchus. A goat 
was the facrifice offered to that God; after 
the ſacrifice, the with the company 
that joined them, ſung in honour of 
Bacchus; and from the name of the victim, 
rpayes a Goat, j with . 3. Tong, un- 
* Tragedy: 


| Tuzss Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were 


—— e bands, anſwering alternately 
to each. other; making what we call * 
order to throw. ſome” variety into ti enter- 
n and to relieve the S it was 


thought 
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thought proper to introduce a 


in Verſe. Theſpis, who lived about 536 
years before the Chriſtian æra, made this in- 
novation; and, as it was reliſhed, Æſchylus, 

who came 50 years after him, and who is 


farther, introduced a Dialogue between two 
perſons, or actors, in which he contrived to 
nterweave ſome intereſting ſtory, and brought 
his actors on a Stage, adorned with proper 
ſcenery and decorations. All that theſe ac- 
tors recited, was called Epiſode, or additional 
Song; and the Songs of the Chorus were made 
to relate no longer to Bacchus, their original 
ſubject, but to the Story in which the Ac Actors 
were concerned. This to give the 
Drama a regular form, which was ſoon after 


brought to perfection, by Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. It is remarkable, in how ſhort a 


ſpace of time Tragedy grew up among the 
Greeks, from the rudeſt beginnings to its 
moſt perfect ſtate. For Sophocles, the greateſt 
and moſt correct of all the Tragic Poets, 
. 


was little more than 8 
Theſpis. nt 


From the account which I hive now given, 
it appears, that the Chorus was the baſis or 
foundation of the ancient Tragedy. It was 
not an ornainent added to it; or a contri- 
but, in truth, the Dramatic Dialogue was an 
X 2 addition 


properly the father of Tragedy, went a ſtep 


to render it more perfect; 


who, L LET. 


between the ſongs, ſhould make a recitation cv 


1 x er. addition to the Chorus, which was the origi- 
— 
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nal entertainment. In proceſs of time, the 
Chorus, from being the principal, became 
only the acceflary in Tragedy; till at laſt, 
in Modem T ragedy” it has diſappeared 
altogether ; which forms the chief diſtinc- 
tion between the Ancient and the Moderg 
Stage. | 
Tunis has given riſe to a queſtion, much 
agitated between the partizans of the An- 
cients and the Moderns, whether the Drama 
has gained, or has fuffered, by the abolition 
of the Chorus. It muſt be admitted, that the 
Chorus tended to render Tragedy both more 
magnificent, and more inſtructive and moral, 
It was always the moſt Sublime and Poetical 
of the Work; and being carried on by 
— and accompanied with Muſic, it 
muſt, no doubt, have diverſified the Enter- 
tainment greatly, and added to its ſplendour. 
The Chorus, at the ſame time, conveyed 
conſtant leſſons of Virtue. It was compoſed 
of ſuch - perſons as might moſt naturally be 
ſuppoſed preſent on the occaſion ; inhabitants 
of the where the ſcene was laid, often 
the companions of fome of the principal ac- 
tors, and, therefore, in ſome degree intereſted 
in the iſſue of the action. This company, 
which, in the days of Sophocles, was re- 
ſttricted to the number of fifteen perſons, was 
conſtantly on the Stage, during the whole 
performance, mingled in diſcourſe with thc 
actors, entered into their concerns, 


counſel 
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counſel and advice to them, moraliſed on all . x c . 
the incidents that were going on, and, during ___, 
the intervals of the action, ſung their Odes, 

or Songs, in which they addreſſed the Gods, 

prayed for ſucceſs to the virtuous, lamented 

their misfortunes, and delivered many reli- 

zious and moral ſentiments *, 


Bur, notwithſtanding the advantages which 
were obtained by means of the Chorus, the 
inconveniencies on the other fide are ſo great, 
as to render the modern practice of excluding 
the Chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. 


— ana 
- 


1 


The office of the Chorus is thus deſcribed by Horace: 
Actoris partes Chorus, officiumque virile ' 
Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
N conducat, et hereat aptè. 

— bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 
regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes : 
Ille dapes laudet menſz brevis; ille ſalubrem 
1 In & aun ary peotia. 
commiſſa ; deoſque precetur, et oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
| Ds Azr. Pozr. 193. 
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Yet let their ſongs Tür bre. 
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LE c T.For if a natural and probable imitation of 


unhuman actions be the chief end of the Drama 


TRAGED Y. 


no other perſons. ought to be brought on the 
Stage, than thoſe who are neceſſary to the 
Dramatic action. I he introduction of an 
adventitious company of perfons, who have 
but a flight concern in the buſineſs of the 
play, is unnatural in itſelf, embarraſſing to 
the Poet, and, though it may render the 
ſpectacle ſplendid, tends, undoubtedly, to 
render it more cold and unintereſting, becauſe 
more unlike a real tranſaction. The mixture 
of Mufic, or Song, on the part of the Cho 
rus, with the Dialogue carried on by the 
Actors, is another unnatural circumſtance, 
removing the repreſentation till farther from 
the reſemblance of life. The Poet, beſides, 
is ſubjected to innumerable difficulties, in ſo 
contriving his plan, that the preſence of the 
Chorus, during all the incidents of the Play, 
ſhall conſiſt with any probability. The ſcene 
muſt be conſtantly, and often abſurdly, laid 
in ſome public place, that the Chorus may 
be ſuppoſed to have free acceſs to it. To 
many things that ought to be tranſacted in 
private, the Chorus muſt ever be witneſſes; 
they muſt be the confederates of both par- 
ties, who come ſucceſſively upon the Stage, 
and who are, perhaps, confpiring againil 
each other. In ſhort, the management of 3 
Chorus is an unnatural confinement to 2 
Poet; it requires too great a ſacrifice of pro- 
bability in the conduct of the action; it has 
too much the air of a theatrical decoration, 

to 
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to be conſiſtent with that appearance of rea- L E c T. 


lity, which a Poet muſt ever preſerve in 
in order to move our paſſions. The origin 
of Tragedy, among the Greeks, we have 
ſeen, was a choral Song, or Hymn, to the 
Gods. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
on the Greek it ſo long maintained 
poſſeſſion. But it may confidently, I think, 
be aſſerted, that if, inſtead of the Dramatic 
Dialogue having been ſuperadded to the Cho- 
rus, the Dialogue itſelf had been the firſt in- 
vention, the Chorus would, in that caſe, 
never have been thought of. 


Ox uſe, I am of opinion, might till be 
made of the Ancient Chorus, and would be 
a conſiderable improvement of the Modern 
Theatre; if, inſtead of that unmeaning, and 
often improperly choſen Muſic, with which 
the Audience is entertained in the intervals 
between the acts, a Chorus were then to be 
introduced, whoſe Muſic and ogy though 
forming no part of the Play, ſhould have a 
relation to the incidents of the preceding 
act, and to the diſpoſitions which thoſe inci- 
dents are preſumed to have awakened in the 
Spectators. By this means, the tone of paſ- 
ſion would be kept up without interruption ; 
and all the good effeRs of the antient Chorus 
might be preſerved, for inſpiring proper ſen- 
timents, and for increaſing the morality of 
the performance, without thoſe inconvemien- 
ces which aroſe from the Chorus forming a 
conſtituent part of the Play, and mingling 


unſeaſonably, 


XLV. 
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 LEcT, unſeaſonably, and unnaturally, with the per. 
—ſonages of the Drama. of 
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ArTer the view which we have taken of 
the riſe of Tragedy, and of the nature of the 
Ancient Chorus, with the advantages and 
inconveniences attending it, our way is clear. 
ed for examining, with more advantage, the 
three Unities of Action, Place, and Time, 
which have generally been conſidered as ef. 
ſential to the proper conduct of the Dramatic 
Fable, 

Or theſe three, the firſt, Unity of Action, 
is, beyond doubt, far the moſt im . 
In treating of Epic Poetry, I have already 
explained the nature of it; as conſiſting in a 
relation which all the incidents introduced 
bear to ſome deſign or effect, fo as to com- 
bine naturally into one whole. This unity 
of ſubject is ſtill more eſſential to Tragedy, 
than it is to Epic Poetry. For a multiplicity of 
Plots, or Actions, crowded into fo ſhort a 
ſpace as Tragedy allows, muſt, of neceſſity, 
diſtract the attention, and prevent paſſion 
from raifing to any height. Nothing there- 
fore, is worſe conduct in a Tragic Poet, than 
to carry on two independent actions in the 
ſame Play; the effect of which, is, that the 
mind being ſuſpended and divided between 
them, cannot give itſelf up entirely either to 
the one, or the other. There may, indeed, 
be under-plots; that is, the perſons introdu- 

ced, may have different purſuits and i 
| b 
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but the Poet's art muſt be ſhown in manag- Lec r. 
ing theſe, ſo as to render them ſubſervient to —__ 
the main action. They ought to be con- 
nected with the cataſtrophe of the Play, and 
to conſpire in bringing it forward. If there 
be any intrigue which ſtands ſeparate and in- 
dependent, and which may be left out with- 
out affecting the unravelling of the Plot, we 
may always conclude this to be a faulty viola- 
tion of Unity, Such Epiſodes are not per- 
mitted here, as in Epic Poetry. 


We have a clear example of this defect in 
Mr. Addiſon's Cato. The ſubject of this Tra- 
gedy is, the death of Cato; and a very noble 
Cato is, and ſupported by the Au- 
thor with much dignity. But all the love 
ſcenes in the Play; the paſſion of Cato's 
two ſons for Lucia, and that of Juba for 
Cato's daughter, are mere Epiſodes ; have no 
connection with the principal action, and no 
effect upon it. The Author thought his ſub- 
ject too barren in incidents, and in order to 
diverſify it, he has given us, as it were, by 
the bye, a hiſtory of the amours that were 
going on in Cato's family ; by which he hath 
both broken the Unity of his ſubject, and 
formed a very unſeaſonable junction of 

lantry, with the high ſentiments, and public 
ſpirited which predominate in other 
parts, and which the Play was chiefly defign- 
ed to diſplay. . 


We 
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LECT. We muſt take care not to confound the 


Unity of the Action with the Simplicity of 


XLV 
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. It may be implex, as the Critics term it, that 


the Greek Tragedies not only maintain 


to return to Thebes, each with a view to his 
king of Athens, 
the ſame Author, the Plot, or Fable, is no- 


the Plot. Unity and Simplicity, import dif. 
ferent things in Dramatic Compoſition. The 
Plot is faid to be Simple, when a ſmall nun. 
ber of incidents are introduced into it, But 


is, it may include a confiderable number of 
perſons and events, and yet not be deficient 
in Unity ; provided all the incidents be made 
to tend towards the principal object of the 
Play, and be properly connected with it. All 


Unity in the Action, but are remarkably 
Simple in the Plot; to ſuch a degree, indeed, 
as ſometimes to appear to us too naked, and 
deſtitute of intereſting events. In the OEdi- 
pus Coloneus, for inſtance, of Sophocles, the 
whole ſubject is no more than this: OEdipus, 
blind and miſerable, wanders to Athens, and 
withes to dye there; Creon, and his fon 
Polynices, arrive at the fame time, and en- 
deayour, ſeparately, to perſuade the old man 


own intereſt ; he will not 


go; Theſeus, the 
him; and the play 
ends with his death. In the Philoctetes of 


thing more than Ulyſſes, and the ſon of 
Achilles, ſtudying to perſuade the diſeaſcd 
Philoctetes to leave his uninhabited iſland, 
and go with them to Troy; which he refuſcs 
to do, till Hercules, whoſe arrows he poſſeſſ- 
ed, deſcends from Heaven and __ 
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him. Let theſe ſimple, and ſeemingly bar-L 2 c r. 
ren ſubjects, are wrought up with fo much 
art by Sophocles, as to become very tender 


Amoxse the Moderns, much greater va- 
riety of events has been admitted into Tra- 
gedy. It has become more the theatre of 
on than it was among the Ancients. A 
greater diſplay of characters is attempted ; 
more intrigue and action are carried on; our 
.curiofity is more awakened, and more inte- 
reſting fituations arife. This variety is, upon 
the whole, an improvement on Tragedy; it 
renders the entertainment both more animat- 
ed, and more inſtructi ve; and when kept 
within due bounds, may be perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with unity of ſubject. But the Poet 
muſt, at the ſame time, beware of not deviat- 
ing too far from Simplicity, in the conſtructi- 
on of his Fable. For if he over-charges it 
with Action and Intrigue, it becomes perplex- 
ed and embarraſſed ; and, by conſequence, 
loſes much of its effect. Congreve's © Mourn- 
ing Bride,” a Tragedy, otherwiſe far from 
being void of merit, fails in this reſpect; 
and may be given as an inſtance of one ſtand- 
ing in perfect oppoſition to the ſimplicity of 
the ancient Plots. The incidents ſucceed one 
another too rapidly. The Play is too full of 
buſineſs. Tt is difficult for the mind to fol- 
low and comprehend the whole ſeries of 
events ; and, what is the greateſt fault of all, 
the cataſtrophe, which ought always to be 


LE cT. plain and ſimple, is brought about in a man- 
— 
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ner too artificial and intricate. 


Unity of Action muſt not only be ſtu- 
died in the general conſtruction of the Fable, 
or Plot, but muſt regulate the ſeveral add; 
and ſcenes, into which the Play is divided, 


Tus diviſion of every Play, into Five AQs, 
has no other foundation than common prac- 
' tice, and the authority of Horace: 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 
Fabula. De ARTE Poer. * 


It is a diviſion purely arbitrary. There is 
nothing in the nature of the Compoſition 
which fixes this number rather than any 
other; and it had been much better if no 
ſuch number had been aſcertained, but every 
Play had been allowed to divide itſelf into as 
— parts, or intervals, as the ſubject na- 
turally pointed out. On the Greek Stage, 
whatever may have been the caſe on the Ro- 
man, the diviſion by Acts was totally un- 
known. The word, Act, never once occurs 
in Ariſtotle's Poetics, in which he defines ex- 
actly every part of the Drama, and divides 
it into the beginning, the middle, and the 
end; or, in his own words, into the Pro- 


loguc, the Epiſode, and the Exode. The 


If you would have your Play deſerve ſucceſs, | 
Give it five Acts complete, nor more, nor leſs. 
| N FRANCIS. 


Greek 


Stage was never empty, nor the curtain let 
fall. But, at certain intervals, when the 
Actors retired, the Chorus continued and 
ſung. Neither do theſe Songs of the Cho- 
rus divide the Greek Tragedies into five 
portions, ſimiliar to our acts; though ſome 


are extremely unequal and irregular, ſuited 
to the occaſion and the ſubject; and would 
divide the Play fometimes into three, fome- 
times into ſeven or eight aQs *, 


As practice has now eſtabliſhed a different 
plan on the Modern Stage, has divided every 
Play into Five Acts, and made a total pauſe 
in the repreſentation at the end of each Act, 
the Poet muſt be careful that this Pauſe ſhall 
fall in a proper 
ral pauſe in the Action; and where, if the 
imagination has any thing to ſupply, that is 
not repreſented on the Stage, it may be ſup- 
poſed to have been tranſacted during the in- 


Taz Firſt AQ ought to contain ache ex- 
poſition of the ſubject. It ought to be ſo 
managed as to awaken the curioſity of the 


* Sce the Diſſertation prefixed to Frauklin's Tranſlation. 
of Sophocles. ' * 
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Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one continued LE CT. 


repreſentation, from beginning to end. The uw, v 


of the Commentators have endeavoured to 
force them into this office. But it is plain, 
that the intervals at which the Chorus ſung, - 


place; where there is a natu- 


Spectators; | 


T. tbem with materials for underſt 
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Spectators; and, at the ſame time, to furnith 
the ſe. 
que It ſhonld make them inted with 
the perfonages who are to appear, with their 
ſeveral views and intereſt, and with the ſitu- 
ation of affairs at the time when the Play 
commences. A ſtriking introduction, foch 
as the firſt ſpecch of Almeria, in the Mourn- 
ing Bride, and that of Lady Randolph, in 
Douglas, a happy effect; but this is 
what the fubje will not always admit. In 
the rnder times of Dramatic Writing, the ex- 
poſition of the fubject was wont to be made 
by a Prologue, or by a fingle Actor appear- 


p— nm _—_— — — — — 


ing, and giving full and direct information to 
the Spectators. Some of Æſchylus's and 
!pides's Plays are opened inthis manner. 
in- 


abo- 


E 


But fuch an introduction 1s extremely 
artificial, and, therefore, is now t 


liſhed, and the ſubject made to open itſelf by 
converfation, among the firſt Actors . 
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- Dvarnso the courſe of the Tires, W 
Second, Third, and Fourth Acts, the Plot 
thould gradually thick. The great object 
which the Poet ought here to have in-view, 
is, by intereſting us in his Story, to keep 
gur always awake. As ſoon as 
he allows us to languiſh, there is no more 
Fragic merit. He ſhould, therefore, in- 
troduce no perſonages but ſuch as are neceſ- 

| da on the action. He\fhould 
contrive 
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contrive to place thoſe, whom he finds it l f cr. 
proper to introduce, in the moſt intereſting _=_, 
fituations. He ſhould have no ſcenes of idle 
converſation, or mere declamation. The ac- 

tion of the Play ought to be always advancing ; 

and as it adyances, the ſuſpenſe, and the 
concern of the Spectators, to be raiſed more 

and mote. This, is the great excellency of 
Cthakeſpeare, that his ſcenes are full of ſenti- 
ment and Action, never of mere diſcourſe ; 
whereas, it is often a fault of the beſt French 
Tragedians, that they allow the Action to 
languiſh, for the fake of a long and artful 
Dialogue. Sentiment, Paſhon, Pity, and 
Terror, ſhould reign throughout a Tragedy. 
Every thing ſhould be full of movements. 
An uſeleſs incident, or an unneceſſary con- 
verſation, weaken the intereſt which we take 
in the Action, and render us cold and inat- 
uni 00 5 N PINS 


Tus Fifth Act is, the ſeat of the cataſtro- 
phe, or the unra velling of the Plot, in which 
we always expect the art and genius of the 
Poet to be moſt fully difplayed. - The firſt 
Rule concerning it, is, that it be brought 
about by probable and natural means. Hence 
all unravellings which turn upon diſguiſed 
habits, rencounters by night, miſtakes of one 
perſon for another, and other ſuch Theatrical 
and Romantic circumſtances, are to be con- | 
demned as faulty. In the next the 
Cataſtrophe ought always to be ; to 

depend 
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rann 


depend on few events, and to include but 
perſons. Paſſion never riſes ſo high 
when it is divided among many objects, as 
when it is directed towards one, or a few. 
And it is ſtill more checked, if the incident; 
be ſo complex and intricate, that the under. 
ſtanding is put on the ſtretch to trace 
when the heart ſhopld be wholly delivered up 
to emotion. The ca of the Mourn- 
ing Bride, as [| formerly hinted, offends againſt 
both theſe rules. In the laſt place, the ca- 
of a Tragedy ought to be the reign 
of pure ſentiment and paſſion. In proportion 
as it approaches, every thing ſhould warm 
and glow. No long diſcourſes ; no cold rea- 
ſonings; no parade of genius, in the midſt of 
thoſe ſolemn and awful events, that cloſe 
ſome of the great Revolutions of human for- 
tune. There, if any where, the Poet muſt 
be ſimple, ſerious, pathetic ; and ſpeak no 
language but that of nature, 


| Taz Ancients were fond of unravellings, 
which turned upon what is called, an 
« Anagnoriſis, or, a diſcovery of ſome per- 
| ſon to be different from what he was taken 
to be. When fuch diſcoverics are artfully 
conducted, and prod 


luced in critical ſituations, 
they are extremely ſtriking; ſuch as that fa- 
mous one in Sophocles, which makes the 
whole ſubject of his OEdipus Tyrannus, and 
which. is, undoubtedly, the fulleſt of ſuſpenic, 
tation, and terror, that ever was exhibited 
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ror. / > r twoofL 2c T. 
the moſt diſtingui gnoriſes, are thoſe 
contained in 8 g „ and Mr. 
Home's Douglas: both of which, are great 
maſter-pieces of the kind. 


Ir is not eſſential to the Cataſtrophe of a 
Tragedy 


„that it ſhould end unhappily. In 
the courſe of the Play, there may be ſuffici- 
ent agitation and diſtreſs, and many tender 
emotions raifed by the ſufferings and dangers 
of the ' virtuous, though, in the end, good 
men are rendered ſucceſsful. . The Tragic 
Spirit, therefore, does not want ſcope upon 
this ſyſtem ; and, accordingly, the Athalie of 
Racine, and ſome of Voltaire's fineft Plays, 
ſuch as Abzire, M and the Orphan of 
China, with ſome Engliſh Tragedies 
lkewife, have . concluſion. But, 
in the ſpirit of Tragedy, eſpeciall 

of i Traps; lens mane tothe Glo oe 
leaving the i of virtuous ſorrow full 


and ſtrong upon the heart. 


connected with 
the 
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this ſubject, and which has em 
ſpeculations of ſeveral Philoſophical Critics, 
naturally occurs here; How it comes to paſs 
that thoſe emotions of ſorrow which T 
excites, afford any gratification to the mind ? 
For, is not ſorrow, in its nature, a painful 
pathon ? Is not real diſtreſs often occaſioned 
to the by the Dramatic 
ations at which they aſſiſt? Do we 

Vor. III. * 


not ſee 
their 


— A. 4 —— ——— lj Ju — — — OO —_— ww ER Ie EIS * 
- l - : 
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LECT. their tears flow? and yet. while the impreſſion 
of what they have ſuffered remains upon 
their minds, they again aſſemble in crowds, 

to renew the ſame diſtreſſes. The queſtion is 

not without difficulty, and various ſolutions 

of it have been propoſed by ingenious men 

The moſt plain and ſatisfactory account of 

the matter, a to me to be the following, 

By the wife and conſtitution of our 
nature, the exerciſe of all the ſocial paſſions 

is attended with pleaſure. Nothing is more 
—_ and grateful, than love and friend- 
ſhip. Wherever man takes a ſtrong intereſt 
in the concerns of bis fellow- creatures, an 
internal ſatisfaction is made to — 
the — Pty, or com n parti- 
cular, is, for wiſe ends, appointed to be one 
of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of our frame, and is 
attended with a peculiar attractive power. lt 
is an affection ' which cannot but be produc- 
tive of ſome diſtreſs, on account of the ſym- 
pathy with the fufferers, which it — 
involves. But, as it includes benevolence 
and friendſhip, it partakes, at the ſame time, 
of the agreeable and pleaſing nature of thoſe 
affections. The heart is warmed by kindneſs 
and humanity, at the fame moment at which 
it is afflicted by the diſtreſſes of thoſe with 


 * Sce Dr. Campbell Philolophy of Here, Book I. 
ch. xi. r the hypotheſes of dif- 
ferent Critics on this et ; and where one ig 
AT I 4 a — r 
Efays ou the Priaciples 


David Hume's — on 2 * 


. 


— 


> 
. 


r © == = t 
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#hom it ſympathiſes: and the pleaſure ariſing 
fom thoſe kind emotions, prevails ſo much 
in the mixture, and ſo far counterbalaiices the 
pain, as to render the ſtate of the mitid, upon 
the whole, agreeable. At the ſame time, * 
immediate pleaſure, which always goes along 
with the operation of the benevolent and 
ſympathetic affections, derives an addition 


are pleaſed with ourſelves, for feeling as we 
ought, and for entering, with ſorrow, 
to the concerns of the aflified. In Trage- 
dy, beſides, other adventitiou: circumftances 
concur to diminiſh the- painful part of Sym- 
pathy, and to increaſe the ſatisfaction attend- 
ing it. We are, in ſome meaſute, relieved, 


5 not n we are alſo 2 
the charms — net os the 
Sentiment and Languag beauty of 
Action. From > 7. ads nh of theſe 
8 the pleaſure which we receive froni 
2 ing the diſtreſs it occa- 
to me to be accounited for, in a 
1 At che ſame time, it ĩs 
A. (09h. 20 0 gs 
mixture of pain in the pleaſure, that pain is 


tepreſentation of incidents extremely direful, 
& to ſhock our feelings, and to render us 


werſe, either to the reading of ſuch Trage- 
8 the —_—— 


* 
2 
- 
- 
Y z 
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from the approbation of our own minds. We 


by thinking that the cauſe of our diſtreſs is 


capable of being ſo much heightened, by the 
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XLV. 
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Per 


into ten vr twelve Acts, as into five. 


ſary to be obſerved for this purpoſe. 


pearing in the next Scene, independent of the 


T R A G E D T. 


Havine now ſpoken of the conduct of 
the ſubject throughout the Acts, it is alſo 
neceſſary to take notice of the conduct of 


the ſeveral ſcenes which make up the AQ 
of - a Play. 


Tux entrance of a new perſonage upon 
the Stage, forms, what is called, a New 
Scene. Theſe ſcenes, or ſucceſſive converſa. 
tions, ſhould be cloſely linked and connected 
with each other; and much of the. Art of 
Dramatic Compoſition is ſhown in maintain- 
ing this connection. Two rules are neceſ- 


Tas firſt is, that, during the courſe of one 
AR, the S ſhould never be left vacant, 
though but for a ſingle moment; that is, all 
the perſons who have appeared in one ſcene, 
or converſation, ſhould never go off together, 
and be ſucceeded by a new ſet of perſons ap- 


former. 'This makes a gap, or total interrupti- 
on in the repreſentation, which, in effect puts 


an end to that Act. For, wherever the Stage is 


evacuated, the Act is cloſed. This rule is, very 


generally, obſerved by the French Tragedians; 


but the Engliſh Writers, both of Comedy and 
Tragedy, ſeldom pay any regard to it. Theit 
ſucceed one another upon the 
Stage with ſo little connection; the union of 
their Scenes is ſo much broken, that, with 
equal propriety, their Plays might be, divided 


Tas 
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Tus ſecond rule, which the Engliſh Wri- EZ < 7: 
ters alſo obſerve little better than the former, _—— 
is, that no perfon ſhould come upon the 
Stage, or leave' it, without a reaſon appear- 
ing to us, both for the one and the other. 
Nothing is more aukward, and contrary to 
art, than for an Actor to enter, without our 
ſeeing any cauſe for his appearing in that 
Scene, Except that it was for the Poet's pur- 
poſe he ſhould enter preciſely at ſuch a mo- 
ment; or for an Actor to go away, without 
any reaſon for his retiring, farther than that 
the Poet had no more ſpeeches to put into his 
his mouth. This is managing the Perfone 
Dramatis exactly like ſo many puppets, who 
are moved by wires, to anſwer the call of the 
maſter of the ſhow. Whereas the perfection 
of Dramatic Writing requires that every 
thing ſhould be conducted in imitation, as 
near as poſſible, of ſome real tranſaction; 
where we are let into the ſecret of all that is 
paſſing, where we behold perſons before us 
— buſy ; ſee them coming and going; 
and perfectly whence they come, and 
go, and about what they are 


whither 

— 
Al that I have hitherto ſaid, relates to 
the Unity of the Dramatic Action. In order 
to render the Unity of Action more complete, 
Critics have added the other two unities of 
Time and Place. The ſtrict obſervance of 
theſe is more difficult, and, perhaps, not ſo 
neceſſary. The Unity of Place requires, * 
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LECT. the Scene ſhould never be ſhifted ; but that 


XLV. 


—-— the, Action of the Play ſhould de continued 


rupted repreſentation, 


r l oug gt es 


EFZKLEAGEHD. EL 


to the end, in the ſame place where it is ſup- 
poſed to begin, The Unity of Time, ſtrialy 
taken, requires, that the time of the Action 


be no longer than Ine 
for, the R 1 


epreſentation of — 
Ariſtotle ſeems to have gi 

ittle more liberty, and E the * 
tion to comprehend the whole time of one 
day. ; 
Tur N is, to 
overc as little as imagi- 
nation of the on with im 
circumſtances in the acting of the Play, 
to bring the imitation more cloſe to reality. 
We muſt obſerve, that the nature of Dra- 
matic Exhibitions upon the Greek Stage, 
ſubjected the Ancient Tragedians to a more 
ſtrit- obſervance of thoſe Unities than is 
in Modern Theatres. I ſhowed, 


that a Greek Tragedy was one vninter- 


from inning to 
end, There was no diviſion of Acts; no 
paufes or interval between them ; but the 
Stage was continually full ; occupied either 
by the Actors, or the Chorus. Hence, no 
room was left for the imagination to go be- 


tation; any more than is allowed 
2 of one AR, an the 
2 


WAN Bur 
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Bur the practiſe of ſuſpending the ſpec- z c T. 
tacle totally for ſome little time between the . 
Acts, has made a great and material change;  - 
gives more latitude to the imagination, and 
renders the ancient ſtrict confinement to time 
and place leſs neceſſary. While the acting of 
the Play is interrupted, the Spectator can, 
without any great or violent effort, ſuppoſe 
a few hours to paſs between every Act; or 
can ſuppoſe himſelf moved from one apart- 
——_— cad. city to 
another; and, therefore, too ſtrict an obſer- 
vance of theſe Unities, ought not to be pre- 
ferred to higher beauties of execution, nor 
to the introduction of more pathetic ſituati- 
ons, which ſometimes cannot be accompliſhed 
in any other way, than by the tranſgreſſion 
of theſe rules. | 


Ox the Ancient Stage, we plainly ſee the 
Poets ſtruggling with many an inconveni- 
ence, in order to preſerve thoſe Unities 
which were then ſo neceſſary. As the Scene 
could never be ſhifted, they were obliged to 
make it always le in ſome court of a 
or ſome public area, to which all the perſons 
concerned in the action might have equal ac- 
ceſs, This led to frequent improbabilities, 
by repreſenting things as tranſacted there, 
which naturally ought to have been tranſacted 
before few wit and in private apart - 
ments. The like im ities aroſe, from 
limiting themſelves ſo much in paint of time. 
Incidents were unnaturally crowded ; and it 
is 
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I z er. is eaſy to point out ſeveral inftances in the 


XLV. 
— 


the courſe of each Act, they 


ſtroys the whole intention of the divifion of 


to paſs during a 


Greek Tragedies, where events are ſuppoſed 
of the Chorus, which 


muſt neceflanly have employed many hours. 


Bor though it ſeems neceſſary to ſet Mo- 
dern Poets from a ſtrict obſervance cf 
theſe Dramatic Unities, yet we muſt remem- 
ber, there are certain bounds to this liberty. 
Frequent and wild changes of time and 
place; hurrying the Spectator from one diſ- 
tant city, or country, to another; or making 
ſeveral days or weeks, to paſs during the 
courſe of the R entation, are hberties 
which ſhock the. imagination, which give to 
the performance a romantic and unnatural 
appearance, and, therefore, cannot be al- 
lowed in any Dramatic Writer who aſpires 
to correctneſs. In icular, we muſt re- 
member, that it is only between the AQs, 
that any liberty can be given for going be- 
the Unities of Time and Place. During 
ought to be 
ſtrictly obſerved ; that is, during each Act 
the Scene ſhould continue the ſame, and no 
more time ſhould be fu to than 
is employed in the entation of that Act. 
This is a rule which the French Tragedians 
regularly obſerve. To violate this rule, as is 
too often done by the Engliſn; to change 


the place, and ſhift the Scene in the midſt of 


one Act, ſhews 


great incorrectneſs, and de- 


a Play into Acts. Mr. Addiſon's Cato, is 
3 6 remarkable 
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remarkable beyond moſt Engliſh Tragedies, t. E cr. 
for regularity of conduct. The author has _77_, 
limited himſelf, in time, to a fingle day; 
and in place, has maintained the moſt ri- 
gorous unity. The Scene is never changed; 
and the whole action paſſes in the hall of 
Cato's houſe, at Utica. | — 


Ix the nearer that a Poet can 
bring the Dramatic Repreſentation, in all its 
circumftances, to an imitation of nature and 
real life, the impreſſion which he makes on 
us will always be the more Proba- 
bility, as I obſerved at the beginning of the 
Lecture, is highly eſſential to the conduct of 
the Tragic Action, and we are always hurt 
by the want of it. It is this that makes the 
obſervance of the Dramatic Unities to be of 
conſequence, as far as they can be obſerved, 
without ſacrificing more material beauties. 
It is not, as has been ſometimes ſaid, that, 
by the preſervation of the Unities of Time 
and Place, Spectators, when they aſſiſt at 
the Theatre, are deceived into a belief of 
the reality of the objects which are there ſet 
before them; and that, when thoſe Unities 
are violated, the charm . 

fi 


diſcover the whole to be a fiction. No 

deception as this can ever be accompliſhed. 
No one ever imagines himſelf to be at Athens, 
or Rome, when a Greek or Roman ſubject is 
preſented on the Stage. He knows the whole 
to be an imitation only ; but he requires that 
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Serie to be conducted, with mail and 


XLV. 
LS venimltede, His pleaſure, the entertain. 
the intereſt which 


ment which he expects, 
all depend on its 


he is to take in the Story, 
ſo conducted. His imagination, there- 


fore, ſeeks to aid the imitation, and to reſt 
on the probability; and the Poet, who ſhocks 
him by — cireumſtances, and by 
awkward, unſkilful imitation, depri ves him 
| pleaſed! This is the whole myſtery of the 

This is the w m 0 
theatrical — 


LECTURE 


0 
| 
I 


LECTURE XEVL 


TRAGEDY—GREEK—FRENCH—ENGLISH 
TRAGEDY. 


AVING wt ef che Drometie Adin LECT 


in Tragedy, I proceed next to treat — 
the Characters moſt proper to be exhibited. 


It has been thought, by ſeveral Critics, that 
the nature of Tragedy requires the principal 
ang ny" rag tot rear ophge. mt 

-of high, or princely rank ; whoſe 
misfortunes and. ſufferings, it is faid, take 
faſter hold of the imagination, and impreſs 
the heart more forcibly, than ſimilar events 
happening to perſons in private life. But 
this is. ode ee thin Gelb It is re- 
futed by facts. For the diſtreſſes of Deſda- 
mona, Monimia, and CO. intereſt us 


"2X been princeſſes or 
22 


The digni does, in- 
ted, require, that be nothing 


TRAGED T. 


LECT. degrading, or mean, in the circumſtances of 


——— 


the perſons which it exhibits; but it requires 
— more. 'Their high rank may render 
the ſpectacle more ſplendid, and the ſubjedt 
- ſeemingly of more im but conduce 
_ very little to its intereſting or pathetic; 
which d entirely on the nature of the 
Tale, on the art of the Poet in conducting 
it, and on the ſentiments to which it gives 
occaſion. In every rank of life, the rela- 
tions of Father, Huſband, Son, Brother, 
Lover, or Friend. lay the foundation of thoſe 
affecting ſituations, which make man's heart 
2 for man. 


Tae moral characters of the perſons re- 
preſented, are of much greater conſequence 
than the external circum in which the 
Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the 
conduct of Tragedy, demands a Poet's atten- 
tion more, than fo to deſcribe his perſonages, 
and ſo to order the incidents which relate to 
them, as ſhall leave upon the SpeQators, im- 
ns favourable to virtue, and to the ad- 
miniftration of Providence. It is not ne- 
. , for this end, that poetical juſtice, as 

r be obſerved in the ca- 
taſtrophe of the Piece. This has been long 
exploded from Tragedy; the end of which 
is, to affect us with pity for the virtuous in 
diſtreſs, and to afford a probable repreſenta- 
tion of the ſtate of human life, where cala- 
mities often befal the beſt, . por 


. po 
t, 


TRAGEDY. 


But, withal, the Author muſt beware oft.z.< r. 


of life as tend to raiſe horror, or to render 
virtue an object of averſion, Though inno- 
cent perſons ſuffer, their ſufferings ought to 
be 1 with ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall 
make virtue a amiable and venerable; 
. we to that of bad men, who 

inſt them. The ftings, 
me pin guilt, muſt ever be repre- 
ſented as — of greater miſeries, 
3 bring upon the 


good. 


Ar1sSTOTLE's obſervations on * 
ters for T y, are very judicious. 
He N perfect unmixed 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not 
the fitteſt to be introduced. The diſtreſſes 
of the one being wholly unmerited, hurt and 
ſhock us; and the ſufferings of the other, 
occaſion no pity. "Mized den ſuch as 
in al we meet with in the world, afford the 
moſt proper field for diſplaying, without an 
ta ce on morals, the vices of life, 
and intereſt ua t more deeply „as 

ho ay Baa and which we -=> 
all been ' conſcious When ſuch 
fall into diftreſs through the vices of others, 
the fubjet may be very pathetic; but it is 
always more inſtructive, when a perſon has 
been himſelf the cauſe of his misfortune, and 
when his misfortune is occaſioned by the 
. 


ſhocking our minds with ſuch repreſentations (_—_ 


Ae violence of 
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or by ſome weakneſs in- 
dent to human nature. Such ſubjects both 
7 us to the deepeſt ſympathy, and ad- 
- miniſter uſeful warnings to WE 
conduct. 


Veron theſe pri 
the ſtory 


nciples, it ſurpriſes me that 


of O 
much celebrated by all the Critics, as one of 
the fitteſt — 2 r and fo often 
brought upon e, not by Sophocles 
only, but b Cornatl alſo, and Voltaire, 
An innocent perfon, one, in the main, of a 
virtuous character, through no crime of his 
own, nay not by the vices of others, but 
through mere fatality and blind chance, is in- 
volved in the greateſt of all human miſeries. 
In a caſual recounter, he kills his father, 
without knowing him ; he afterwards is mar- 
ried 'to his own mother ; and, diſcovering 
himfelf in the end 'to have committed both 
particide and inceſt, he becomes frantic, and 
dies in the utmoſt miſery. Such a ſubject 
excites horror rather than pity. As it is con- 
ducted by Sophocles, it is indeed 
affecting; but it conveys no inſtruction, it 
awakens in the mind no tender ſympathy; it 
leaves no imprefſion favourable to virtue of 
humanity, bhi 


Hates hat the faſt 
of the ancient Greek Tra were too 
often founded on mere deftiny, and thevita- 
ble misfortunes. They were too much mixed 


with 


Our own 


s ſhould have been ſo 
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with their tales about oracles, and the ven- = c t. 


e of the Gods, which led to many an . 


incident ſufhciently melancholy and tragical ; 
but rather purely tragical, than uſeful or moral. 
Hence both the OEdipus's of Sophocles, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of Euripides, 
and 


red. But the inſtruction, which the Fable of 


than that reverence was owing to the Gods, 
and ſubmiſſion due to the decrees of Deftiny. 
Modern Tragedy has aimed at a higher ob- 
jet, by becoming more the theatre of paſſion; 
pointing out to-men the conſequences of their 
own miſconduct ; ſhewing the direful effects 
which ambition, jealouſy, love, reſentment, 
and other ſuch ſtrong emotions, when miſ- 
guided, or left unreftramed, produce upon 
human life. An Othello, hurried by jealouſy 
to murder his innocent wife; a Jaffier, en- 
ſnared by reſentment and want, to engage in 
a conſpiracy, and then ſtung with remorſe, 
and involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through the 


ends, bringing deſtruction on all whom he 


trigue, which overwhelms herſelf, her father, 
and all her friends in miſery: theſe, and ſuch 


now diſplays to public view; and by means 
of whi n 


7 


Or 


ſeveral of the like kind. In the courſe - 
of the drama, many moral ſentiments occur- 


the Play conveyed, ſeldom was any more, 


deceit which he employs for | public-fpirited 
loved; a Caliſta, ſeduced into a criminal in- 


23 theſe, are the examples which Tragedy 


government of their paſtons, © — bes, 
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Turs ſeems to be clear, that wherever 1 f ar. 


Love is introduced into Tragedy, it ought to 
reign in it, and to give riſe to the principal 
action It ought to be that ſort of Love 
which all the force and majeſty of paſ- 
ſion; and which occaſious great and impor- 
tant conſequences. For ing can have 
a worſe effec, or be more ng to Tra- 
gedy, than. together with the manly and 
heroic „to mingle a tri Love 
int 


as a ſort of ſeaſoning to the Play. 
The bad effecis of this, are ſufficiently con- 
ſpicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addiſon, 
as I had occaſion before to remark, * 
n | 


Avian a T Poet * 
ſubject, and choſen his perſonages, 
thing he muſt attend to, is the 


the next 
y of 


ſentiments; that they may be perfectly ſited 


to the characters of hee perſons: to whom 
they are attributed, and to the ſituations in 
— 1 The neceſſity of ob- 
eneral rule is ſo, obvious, that 
2 ſt upon it. It is principally in 
the pathetic parta, that both the difficulty 
and the importance of it are the greateſt, 
1 is the paſſion. We come 
to it. g to be moved; and let the 
Poet. be 2 judicious in his conduct, mo- 
ral in ihis intentions, and 
yet if he fails in the 
ie 
Vo. III. 


hetic, he has no tragic 
* * 


arranged his 


elegant. in his Style, 


2337 


* 
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** 


Tragic Writers, when they attempt hin 
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the performance ; and never deſire fines 
with it more. 


To. paint Paſſion ſo truly and juſtly as to 
ſtrike the hearts of the Hearers with full ſym- 
pathy, is a prerogative of genius given to 
few. It requires ſtrong and ardent ſenſibility 
of mind. It requires the Author to have the 
power of entering into the character 
which he draws ; of becoming for a moment 
the whom he exhibits, and of 
— bes Cones For as | have often 
1 occaſion to — there is no poſſibili 

if proper 
IE feeli ng "1 
— — or deadneſs of real emotion, that we 
muſt aſcribe the want of ſucceſs in fo many 


erbt 


: time are 


bles. 


pm her rt 
ly moved. It is the 


deſcribes coolly the condition 
to another; or it is the 
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too often give us, ag * . BCT. 
imary lan of us, in > CAR 
Fadifon's — 4 when Lucia confeſſes to 
Portius her love for him, but, at the ſame 
time, ſwears with the greateſt ſolemnity, that 
in the preſent ſituation of their country ſhe 
will never him ; Portius receives this 
unex ſentence with the utmoſt aftoniſh- 
ment and grief; at leaſt the Poet wants to 
make us believe that he ſo received it. How 
does he expreſs theſe feelings ? 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juft blaſted by a ſtroke from Heav'n, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens yet alive 

In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath. 


This makes his whole reply to Lucia. Now 
did any perſon, who was of a ſudden aſto- 
niſhed and overwhelmed with ſorrow, ever, 
ſince the creation of the world, expreſs him- 
ſelf in this manner? This is indeed an excel- 
lent deſcription to be given us by another, of 
a perſon who was in ſuch a ſituation. No- 
thing would - have been more proper for a 
byſtander, recounting this conference, than 
to have ſaid, 4 | 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, he gazed upon her, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, &c. 


But the perſon, who is himſelf 

ſpeaks on ſuch an occaſion, in a differ- 

ent manner. He gives vet to his ings; 
2 he 


LE c r. he 
= 
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for pity; he dwells upon the cauſe 
of his grief and aftoniſhment ; but never 
thinks of deſcribing his own perſon and 
looks, and ſhowing us, by a ſimile, what he 
reſembles. Such tations of paſſions 
are no better m Poetry, than it would be in 
painting, to make a label iſſue from the 
mouth of a figure, bidding us remark, that 
this figure reprefents an aftonithed, or 2 
grieved perſon. W n 


O ſome other occaſions, when Poets do 
not employ this ſort of deſcriptive language 
in on, are too apt to run into 
a thou n order to exag. 
gerate the feelings of perſons, whom they 
would paint as very ſtrongly moved. When 
Oſmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after par- 
ing with Almeria, regrets, in a long ſolilo- 
quy, that his eyes only ſee objects that arc 
preſent, and cannot fee Almeria after ſhe is 
gone; when Jane ſhore, in Mr. Rowe's Tra- 
gedy, on meeting with her huſband in her 
extreme diftreſs, and finding that he had for- 
given her, calls on the rains to give her their 
drops, and the ſprings to give her then 
ſtreams, that ſhe may never want a ſupply of 
tears; in ſuch paſſages, we ſee very plainly, 
that it is neither Oſmyn, nor Jane Shore, that 
ſpeak; but the Poet himſelf in his own per- 
fon, who, inſtead of aſſuming the feelings of 
thoſe whom he means to exhibit, and ſpeal- 
ing as they would have done in ſuch ſitua- 
tions, is ſtraining his fancy, * 


11 1 


his genius, to ſay ſomething chat ſhall be un- L — 
commonly ſtrong and lively. 5 & — 


Is we attend to the language that is 
ſpoken by perſons under the influence of real 
paſſion, we fhall find it always plain and 
limple; abounding indeed with thoſe 
which expreſs a diſturbed and impetuous 
fate of mind, ſuch as interrogations, excla- 
mations, and apoſtrophes; but never em- 
ploying thoſe which belong to the mere em- 
belliſhment and parade of Speech, We ne- 
ver meet with ſubtilty or reſinement, in 
the ſentiments of real paſſion. The thoughts 
which paſſion ſuggeſts, are always plain and 
obvious ones, ariſing directly from its object. 
Paſſion never reaſons nor — till its 
ardour begins to cool. It never leads to long 
diſcourſe or declamation. On the contrary, 
it expreſſes itſelf moſt commonly in thort, 
broken, -and interrupted 5 correſ- 
ponding to the violent and deſultory emotions 
of the mind. 5 | 


Wunx we examine the French Tragedi- 
ans by theſe principles, which ſeem clearly 
founded in nature, we find them often defi- 
cient, Though in many parts of Tragic 
Compoſition, they have great merit; though 
n exciting ſoft and tender emotions, ſome of 
them are very ſuccefsful; yet in the high and 
ſtrong pathetic, they generally fail. Their 
phaſſionate Speeches too often run into long 
oy 4<clamation. There is too much reaſoning 

and 
$ 
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LEcT. and refinement ; too much pomp 
“beauty in them, They 


| thetic than the addreſs which Medea, in Euripi 
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and ſtudied 
rather convey a fee. 
ble im n of paſſion, than awaken any 
ſtrong ſympathy in the Reader's mind. 


SorhoclEs and Euripides are much more 
ſucceſsful in this part of Compoſition. In 
their pathetic ſcenes, we find no unnatural re- 
finement ; no exaggerated thoughts. I hey ſet 

gs of na- 


2 and 


fail of touching the heart*®. This too is 
Shakeſpeare's great excellency 


; and to this it is 
principally owing, that his dramatic produc- 
tions, notwithſtanding their many imperfec- 
tions, have been ſo long the favourites of the 
Public. He is more faithful to the true lan- 
guage of Nature, in the midſt of paſſion, than 
any Writer. He gives us this language, un- 
adulterated by art; and more inftances of it 
can be quoted from him, than from all other 
Tragic Poets put together. I ſhall refer only 


® ing, for inſtance, can be more _ 


to her children, when ſhe had formed the reſolution of put- 
ting them to death ; and nothing more natural, than the 
confli& which is deſcribed, as ſuffering within herſelf on that 
pccafion : | 


®uv, Otis T7: meorigniods pe" OWSCMTY TOXIG 5 


hw ««® we © a «as «a Ho S oa 
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to that admirable ſcene in Macbeth, where L E c T. 
Macduff receives the account of his wife, E 


and all his children being ſlaughtered in his 
abſence. The emotions, firſt of grief, and 
then of the moſt fierce reſentment riſing 
againſt Macbeth, are painted in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there is no heart but muſt feel 
them, and no fancy can conceive any thing 
more expreſſi ve of Nature. 


Wirz regard to moral ſentiments and re- 
flections in Tragedies, it is clear that they 
muſt not recur too often. They loſe their 
effect, when unſcafonably crowded. They 
render the play tic and declamatory. 
This is remarkably the caſe with thoſe Latin 
Tragedies which go under the name of Se- 
neca, which are little more than a collec- 
tion of declamations and moral ſentiments, 
wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which 
ſuited the prevailing taſte of that age. 


I am not, however, of opinion, that mo- 
ral reflections ought to be altogether omitted 
in Tragedics. When properly introduced, 
they give dignity to the Compoſition, and, 
on many occaſions they are extremely natu- 
ral. When perſons are under any uncommon 
diſtreſs, when they are beholding in others, 
or experiencing in themſelves, the viciſſitudes 
of human fortune ; indeed, when they are 
placed in any of the great and trying fitu- 
ations of life, ſerious and moral reflections 
naturally occur in them, whether they be 


5 
9 
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LECT, of much virtue or not. Hardly is 

2 any perſon, but who, on fach docab- 
ons, is diſpoſed to be ſerious. It is then the 
natural tone of the mind; and therefore no 
Tragic Poet ſhould omit fach 
tunities, when they occur, for favouri 


0 

tg the 
the inferefts of virtue. Cardinal Wolſey's 
ſokloquy upon his fall, for inftance, in Shake- 
ſpeare, when he bids a long farewell to all 
his greatneſs, and the advices which he after- 
wards gives to Cromwell, are, in his ſitua- 
tion, extremely natural ; touch and pleaſe all 
Readers ; and are at once inſtructive and at- 
ing. Much of the merit of Mr. Ad- 
difor's Cato nds upon that moral turn 
of thought which ſhes it. I have 
had occaſion, both in this Lecture and in the 
preceding one, to take notice of ſome of its 
defects; and neither for warmth 
of paſſion, nor proper cbnduct of the plot, 
is it at all eminent. It does not, however, 
follow, that it is deſtitute of merit, For, by 
the purity and beauty of the language, by 
the dignity of Cato's Character, by that ar- 
dour of public ſpirit, and thoſe virtuous 
ſentiments of which it is full, it has always 
commanded high regard; and has, both in 
our own country and among foreigners, ac- 
quired no ſmall en = 


Taz Style and Verſification of Tragedy, 
ought to be free, caſy, and varied. Our 
blank verſe is ha ſuited to this pu 
W K OOyS:: 
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it ean deſcend to the ſimple 
is ſuſceptible of great variety 
and is quite free from the confiraint and mo- 
notony of rhyme. For is, above 
all things, to be avoided by a Tragic Poet. 
If he maintains every where the ſame ſtate- 
linefs of Style, if he uniformly keeps up the 
fame run of meaſure and in his 
Verſe, he - cannot fait of becoming infipid. 
He ſhould not indeed ſink into flat and care- 
leſs lines; his Style ſhould always have force 
and dignity, but not the uniform dignity of 
Epic Poetry. It ſhould aſſume that briſknefs 
and eaſe, which is ſuited to the freedom of 


dialogue, and the fluctuations of paffion. 


Ox x of the greateſt | misfortunes of the 
French Tragedy is, its being always written 
in rhyme. The nature of the French lan- 
guage, indeed, requires this, in order to diſ- 
tingoifh the Style from mere proſe. But it 
fetters the freedom of the Tragic Dialogue, 
fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a 
manner fatal to the high ſtrength and power 
of paſſion. Voltaire maintains; that the dif- 
ficulty of ng in French Rhyme, is 
one great cauſe of the pleaſure which the 
Audience receives from the tion. 
Tragedy would be ruined, fays he, if we 
were to write it in Blank Verſe; take away 
the difficulty, and you take away the whole 
merit. A idea! as if the entertain- 
ment of the Audience aroſe, not from the 
emotions which the Poet is ſucceſsful in 

awakening, 


and familiar; itt zen. 
XVI. 
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LECT. awakening, but from a reflection on the toil 


XLVI. 


— which _ endured in his cloſet, from aſſort- 


Scenes, nothing need be ſaid, B 


ing male and female Rhymes. With regard 
to thoſe ſplendid compariſons in Rhyme, and 
ſtrings of couplets, with which it was, ſome 
time ago, faſhionable for our Enghth Poets 
to conclude, not only act of a Tra- 
gedy, but ſometimes alſo the moſt intereſting 


were the moſt perfect barbariſms ; childi 

ornaments, introduced to pleaſe a falſe taſte 

in the Audience ; and now univerſally laid 

aſide. 
HavixG thus treated of all the different 

of Tragedy, I ſhall conclude the ſubject, with 

a ſhort view of the Greek, the French, and 


the Engliſh Stage, and with obſervations on 
the principal Wake, 


Mos r of the diſtingui iſhed characters of 
the Greek Tragedy — been already occa- 


ſionally mentioned. It was embelliſhed with 
the Lyric Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin 
of he =" and of the advantages and diſ- 


ys 
. It admitted of few in- 
It was conducted for moſt part, 
with a very exact to the unities of 
action, time, and place. Machinery, or the 
intervention of the Gods, was employed; 
and, which is very faulty, the final ynravcl- 
W AIR turn upon it. Love, 


except 
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except in one or two inſtances, was never-LEC T. 
admitted into the Greek Tragedy. Their Av 
ſubjects were often founded on deſtiny, or 
inevitable misfortunes. A vein of religious 
and moral ſentiment always runs through 
them; but they made leſs uſe than the Mo- 
derns of the combat of the and of 
the diſtreſſes which our pathons bring upon 
us. Their plots were all taken from the an- 
cient traditionary ſtories of their own nation. 
Hercules furniſhes matter for two Tragedies. 
The hiſtory of Oedipus, king of Thebes, 
and his unfortunate family, fix= The 
war of Troy, with its conf for no 
fewer than ſeventeen. There is only one, 
of later date than this; which is the Perſe, 


or expedition of Xerxes, by Æſchylus. 


AscnvyLres, is the Father of Greek Tra- 
gedy, and exhibits both the beauties, and the 
defects, of an early original Writer. He is 
bold, nervous, and animated; but very ob- 
ſcure and difficult to be underſtood ; partly by 
reaſon of the incorrect ſtate in which we have 
his works (they having ſuffered more 
time, than any of the Ancient 'Tragedians 
and partly, on account of the nature of his 
Style, which is. crowded with metaphors, 
often harſh! and tumid. He abounds with 
martial ideas and deſcriptions. He has much 
fire and elevation ; leſs of tenderneſs, than 
of force, He delights in the marvellous. 
The Ghoſt of Darius in the Perſe, the In- 
ſpiration of Caſſandra in Agamemnon, 2 


- 
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LE C T: the Songs of the Furies in the Eumenides, 
— beautiful in their kind, and Rrongly ex- 
Leer his genius. 


| SormocLss is the moſt maflerly of the 
three Greek Tragedians ; the moſt correct in 
the conduct of his ſub jects; the moſt juſt 
and ſublime in his ſentiments. He is emi- 
nent for his deſcriptive talent. The relation 
of the death of OEdipus, in his 
Coloneus, and of the death of Hæmon and 
Antigone, in his Antigone, are perfect 4 
terns of deſcription to Tragic Poets. Euri- 
| — — more tender than Sophocles; 
and he is fuller of moral ſentiments. But, in 
the conduct of his plays, he is more incor- 
rect and negligent ; his ex 


poſitions, or . open- 
ings of the ſubject, are made in a leſs artful 
manner ; and the Songs-of his Chorus, tho' 
remarkably poetical, have, commonly, leſs 
connection . the main action, than thoſe 
of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
however, have high merit as Tragic 
Poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 
their Style; juſt, for the moſt part, in their 
— they ſpeak with the voice of na- 
ture; and making allowance for the diffe- 
rence of ancient and modern ideas, in the 
midſt of all their ſimplicity, they are touching 
* intereſting. 


Tus circumſtances of theatrical repreſen- 
tation on the ſtages of Greece and Rome, 
were, in ſeveral reſpects, very ſingular, 2 
wil; | V 
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widely different from what obtains 
Not only were the Songs of the 
companied with inſtrumental muſic, but the 
Abbe de Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry 
and Painting, has proved, with much curious 
erudition, that the dialogue patt had alſo a 
modulation of its own, which was capable 
of being ſet to notes; that it was carried on 
in a fort of recitative between the actors, 
and was fi by inſtruments. He has 
farther attempted to prove, but the proof 
ſeems more dubious, that, on ſome occaſions, 
on the Roman ſtage, the pronouncing and 
geſticulating parts were divided; that one 
actor ſpoke, and another performed the geſ- 
tures and motions correſponding to what the 
firſt ſaid. The actors in Tragedy wore a 
long robe, called Smyrna, which flowed upon 
the Stage. They were raiſed upon Cothurni, 
which rendered their ſtature uncommonly 
high ; and they always played in maſques. 
Theſe maſques were like helmets, which 
covered the Whole head; they mouths of 
them were ſo contrived, as to give an artifi- 
cial ſound to the voice, in order to make it 
be heard over their vaſt theatres; and the 
viſage was ſo formed and painted, as to ſuit 
the age, characters, or diſpoſitions of the per- 
fons repreſented. When, during the courſe 
of one Scene, different emotions were to ap- 
pear in the ſame perſon, the maſque is faid 
to have beten ſo painted, that the Actor, by 
turning one or other profile of bis face to the 
Spectators, expreſſed the change of the fitua- 

| ation 
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LECT. ation. This, however, was a contrivance 


Attended with many diſadvantages. 


'The 
maſque muſt have deprived the Spectators of 
all the pleaſure which ariſes from the natural 
animated expreſſion of the eye and the coun. 
tenance ; and, joined with the other circum- 
ſtances which I have mentioned, is apt to 
give us but an unfavourable idea of the dra- 
matic repreſentations of the Ancients. In 
defence of them, it muſt, at the ſame time, 
be remembered, that their theatres were 
vaſtly more extenſive in the area than ow. 
and filled with immenſe crowds. They w 
always uncovered, and expoſed to — 
air. The actors were beheld at a much 
greater diſtance, and of courſe much more 
imperfectly by the bulk of the —— 
which both ic More their looks of leſs con- 
ſequence, and might make it in — degree 
that their features ſhould be exag- 
gerated, the ſound of their voices enlarged, 
— their whole appearance magnified beyond 
the life, in order to make the ſtronger im- 
It is certain, that, as dramatic 
pectacles were the favourite entertainments 
of the Greeks and Romans, the attention 
given to their proper exhibition, and the 
magnificence of the apparatus beſtowed on 
their theatres, far exceeded any thing that 
has been nk it in modern ages. 


Ix the Com of ſome of the French 
Dramatic Writers, — Corneille, Ra- 
_ and Voltaire, Tragedy has pron, 
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with much luſtre, and dignity. They muſtr. = cr. 
be allowed to have — 4 upon the An- 
cients, ' in introducing more incidents, a 
greater variety of paſſions, a fuller diſplay of 
characters, and in rendering the ſubject there- 

by more intereſting. They have ſtudied to 
imitate the ancient models in regularity of 
conduct. They are attentive to all the uni- 

ties, and to all the decorums of ſentiment and 

3 and their Style is, generally, very 

ical and elegant. What an Englith taſte 
is moſt apt to cenſure in them, is the want 
of fervour, ſtrength, and the natural lan- 
guage of paſſion, There is often too much 
converſation in. their pieces, inſtead of action. 
They are too declamatory, as was before ob- 
ſerved, when they ſhould be te; too 
refined, when they ſhould be ſimple. Vol- 
taire freely acknowledges thoſe defects of the 
French Theatre. He admits, that their beſt 
he ies make not a deep enough impreſſi- 
heart; that the gallantry which — 
in — and the long fine ſpun di 
with which they over-abound, frequently 
ſpread a languor over them ; that the => 
thors ſeemed to be afraid of being too tragic ; 
and very candidly gives it as his judgment, 
that an union of the vehemence and the 
action, which characteriſe the Engliſh The- 
atre, with the correctneſs and decorum of the 
French, Theatre, would r n 
a perfect E 0 * 


9 Cas nun 


LECT. CoRNEILLE, who is 
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of French Tragedy, is diſtinguiſhed by the 


majeſty and grandeur of his ſentiments, and 
the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. His ge- 
mus was unqueſtio very rich, but ſeem- 
ed more turned towards the Epic than the 
Tragic vein ; for, in general, he is magni- 
ficent and ſplendid, rather than tender and 
touching. He is the moſt declamatory of all 
the French Tragedians. He united the co- 
piouſneſs of Dryden with the fire of Lucan, 
and he reſembles them alfo in their faults; 
in their extravagance and impetuoſity. He 
has compoſed a great number of Tragedies, 
very unequal in their merit. His beſt and 
moit eſteemed pieces, are the Cid, Horace, 
Polyeucte, and Cinna. 9b 


RaciNE, as a Tragic Poet, is much ſupe- 
rior to Corneille. He wanted the copiouſneſs 
and grandeur of Corneille's — but 
is free of his bombaſt, and excels him greatly 
in tenderneſs. Few Poets indeed, are more 
tender and moving than Racine. His Phe- 
dra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and bis 
Mit hridate, are excellent dramatic performan- 
ces, and do no ſmall honour to the French 
Stage. His language and verſiſication are 
uncommonly beautiſul. Of as 3 — 
Authors, he appears to me to have ex- 
called in Poetical Style; to have managed 
their Rhyme with the greateſt ad vantage and 
facility, and to have given it the moſt com- 
plete harmony. Voltaire has, again and 

| again, 
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again, pronounced Racine's Athalie to ber ng r. 
the © Chief d Oeuvre of the French Stage. 
t is altogether a ſacred drama, and owes much 
of its elevation to the Majeſty of Religion; 
but it is leſs tender and intereſting than An- 
Racine has formed two of his 


pla — — for In the Phæ- 
ys -of | In 
— cell, bt nr Gn 
my opinion, in the Iphigenie; where he 
degraded the —2 — by unſca- 
ſonable gallantry. Achilles is a French Lo- 
ver; and Eriphile, a modern Lady . 
Vor. III. Aa . YVouraire, 


* The chomfere. of cm ant Racine. xs happily 
contraſted with one another, in the following beautiful lines 


\,__Convmanus. 


mum nobilibus majeſtas evehit alis 

Vertice tangentem nubes: ſtant urdine longo 

Ma imi circum. heroes, fulgentibus omnes 

- Induti trabeis z Polyeuctus, Cinna, Seleucus, 
Et Cidus, et rugis ſignatus Horatius ora. 
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Racms. 


Hune circumvolitat penna alludente Cupido, 
Vincla triumphatis infternens florea feenis; 
Colligit hzc mollis genius, levibuſque catenis 
Heroas ſtringit dociles, — Titoſque, 


Servitium, facileſque ferunt in vincula 
Ingentes nimirum animos: Cornelius 1 | 
Et habet ipſe, ſuis heroibus | 
Sublimes ſenſus 3 vox olli maſcula, magnum os, 
Nec mertale ſonans. Rapido fluit inipete vena, , 
Vena Saphocleis non inficianda fluentis. 
Racinius Gallis haud viſos ante theatris 
Mollior ingenio teneros induxit amores. 


I. 


Maguanimos 
* 
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LECT, VOLTAIRE, in ſeveral of his Tragedies, 
Lis inferior to none of his rs. In 
one great article, he has outdone them all, 
in the delicate and intereſting ſituations 
which he has contrived to introduce. In 
theſe, hes his chief ſtrength. He is not, in- 
deed, exempt from the defects of the other 
French Tragedians, of wanting force, and of 
being ſometimes too long and declamatory in 
his ſpeeches; but his characters are drawn 
with ſpirit, his events are ſtriking, and in his 
ſentiments there is much elevation. His 
Zaire, Alzire, Merops, and Orphan of 
China, are four capital Tragedies, and de- 
ſerve the higheſt praiſe. What one might 
perhaps not expect, Voltaire is, in the ſtrain 
of his ſentiments, the moſt religious, and the 
moſt moral, of all Tragic Poets. 


Magnanimos quamvis ſenſus ſub pectore verſet 
A n 
* et magni generoſa ſuperbia Por: 
Non ſemel eniteat, tamen eſſe ad mollia natum 
Credideris vatem ; vox olli mellea, lenis 
Spiritus eſt; non ille animis vim concitus infert, 
At cœcos animorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Mentibus occultos, fyren penetrabilis, iQtus 
Infinuans, ado ferit, leditque placendo. 
volvit cum murmure fluQus, 


e 
2 
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Tuoven the muſical Dramas of Metaſta- LECT. 
T 119 
Tragedies, they a ver ſo near to 
+ — ſo much merit, that it would 
de unjuſt to paſs them over without notice. 
For the elegance of Style, the charms of 
Lyric Poetry, and the beauties of ſentiment, 
they are eminent. They abound in well 
contrived and 2 1. — The 
dialogue, by its cloſeneſs a idity, carries 
a 9 reſemblance 10 of the 
Ancient Greek Tragedies; and is both more 
animated and more natural, than the long 
declamation of the French theatre. But the 
ſhortneſs of the ſeveral Dramas, and the in- 
termixture of ſo much 222 as be- 
longs to this ſort of Compoſition, often 
occaſions the courſe of the incidents to be 
hurriet| on too quickly, and prevents that 
conſiſtent diſplay of chatucters, and that full 
preparation of events, which are neceſſary 
to give a ptoper vetilimilitude to Tragedy. 


Ir only now remains to ſpeak of the ſtate 
of Tragedy in Great Britain; the general 
character of which 3s _ it r more animat- 
ed and paſſionate than French Tt but 
more irregular and incorrect. 1 
tive to decorum and to elegance. The pa- 
thetic, it muſt always be remembeted, is the 
foul of Tragedy. The Engliſh, therefore, 
muſt be allowed to have aimed at the higheſt 
ſpecies of excellence; though, in the execu- 
tion, they have not always joined the other 

Aa 2 beauties 
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XLVI. 
þ SIS: + dot 


oe - un Grſt object which preſents itſelf to us 
on the Engliſh Theatre, is the great Shake. 
ſpeare, Great he may be juſtly, called, as the 
extent and force of his natural genius, both 
for Tragedy and Comedy, is altogether un- 
rivalled *. But, at the ſame time, it is ge- 
nius ſhooting wild; deficient in juſt taſte, 
and altogether unafliſted by knowledge or art. 
Long has he been idoliſed by the Britiſh na. 
tion; much has been faid, and much has 
been written concerning him; Criticiſm has 


been drawn to the very dregs, in commenta- 
ries upon his words and wi: ticiſms; and yet 
it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether 
his beauties, or his faults, be greateſt. Ad- 
mirable ſcenes, and paſſages, without num- 
ber, there are in his Plays; paſſages beyond 


* The dender which Dryden has drawn of Shakeſpear 
is not only juſt, but uncommonly elegant and > © 
« was the man, who of all modern, and ancient 
Poets, had the Jargeſt and moſt com | Gul. All 
„the images of Nature were {till preſent to him, and he 
drew them not laboriouſly, but luckily, When he de- 
1 you more ting bret give dim 1 

who accule him of wanting learni 
bhrs commendation. He was — He 
needed not the Spectacles of ern He 
% looked inward, — 92 I cannot fay be it 
OY Were he fo, I ſhould do him injury, 
4 to co him to the greateſt of mankind, He is man) 
„ times and infipid ; his comic wit de g 1ato 
« clenches; his ſerious ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is 


% always when ſome CR" 
what 
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« him. «rDEn's Eſlay of 
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what are to be found in any other Dramatic“ & © 7- 
Writer; but there is hardly any one of his 
Plays which can be called altogether a good 
one, or which can be read with uninterrupt- 
ed pleaſure from beginning to end. Beſides. 
extreme ities in conduct, and gro- 
teſque mixtures of ſerious and comic in one 
piece, we are every now and then interrupt- 
ed by unnatural thoughts, harſh expreſſions, 

a certain obſcure bombaſt, and a play upon 
words, which he is fond of purſuing : and 
theſe interruptions to our pleaſure too fre- 
quently occur, on occaſions, when we would 
leaſt wiſh to meet with them. All thoſe 
faults, however, Shakeſpeare redeems, by 
two of the teſt excellencies which any 
Tragic Poet can polleſs ; his lively and diver- 
ſiſied paintings of character; his ſtrong and 
natural expreſſions of paſſion. Theſe are his 
two chief virtues; on theſe his merit reſts. 
Notwithſtanding his many abſurdities, all 
the while we are reading his plays, we find 
ourſelves in the midſt of our fellows; we 
meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their man- 
ners, coarſe or harſh in their featiments, but 
ſtill they are men ; they ſpeak with human 
voices, and are actuated by human pathons ; 
we are intereſted in what they ſay or do, be- 
cauſe we feel that they are of the fame na- 
ture with ourſelves. It is therefore no mat- 
ter of wonder, that from the more poliſhed 
and regular, but more cold and artificial per- 
formances of other Poets, the Public ſhould 
return with pleaſure to ſuch warm and ge- 
nume 
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repreſentations. 


of human nature. 


dbhakeſpeare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of 


tached Tragedies of conſiderable merit. But 
we have not many Dramatic Writers, whoſe 
whole works are entitled either to particular 


having — for himſelf, a ſort of world 


praaternatural beings. His witches, 
fairies, and ſpirits of all kinds, are 
deſcribed with ſuch circumſtances of awful 
and myſterious ſolemnity, and ſpeak a lan- 
guage fo peculiar to themſelves, as ſtrongly 

to affect the imagination. His two maſter- 
pieces, and in which, in my opinion, the 


| Rirength of his genius chiefly appears, are, 


Othello and Mackbeth. With regard to 
his hiſtorical plays, they are, properly ſpeak- 
ing, neither Tragedies nor Comedies; but a 
peculiar ſpecies of Dramatic Entertainment, 
calculated to deſcribe the manners of the 


times of which he treats, to exhibit the prin- 


cipal characters, and to fix our imagination 
on the moſt intereſting events and revolutions 
of our own country *, . = 


ArTER the age of Shakeſ „ve can 
produce in the Englih language ſeveral de- 


criticiſm, or very high praiſe. In the Tra- 
gedies of Dryden be Lee, there is much fire, 
but mixed with much fuſtian and rant. Lee's 


Theodoſius, or the · Force of Love, * is the 
's Hiſtorical 


See an excellent defence of 
Plays, and ſeveral juſt obſervations on his ar excellen- 
cies as a Tragic Poet, in Mr. Montague's y on the Wri- 
tings and Genius of „ r 


beſt 
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beſt of his pieces, and, in ſome of the ſeencs, 1 f er 
does not want tenderneſs and warmth; though 1 
romantic in the plan and extravagant in tie 
ſentiments. Otway was endowed with a 
high portion of the Tragic ſpirit ; which ap- 
—— —— great advantage in his two principal 

the Orphan, and Venice Pre- 
Hy In theſe, he is perhaps too Tragic; 
the diſtreſſes e as to tear and 
overwhelm the mind. He is a Writer, doubt · 
leſs, of genious and ſtrong paſſion; but at, 
the ſame time, exceedingly and inde- 
lieate. No Tragedies are leſs moral than 
thoſe of Otway. There are no or 
noble ſentiments in them; but a licentious 
ſpirit often  difcovers itſelf. He is the very 
oppoſite of the French decorum ; and has 
contrived to introduce obſcenity and inde- 
cent — eee 


gedy. 


Row's Tragedies make a contraſt to thoſe 
of Otway. He is full of elevated and moral 
ſentiments. The Poetry is often good, and 
the language always pure and elegant: but, 
in moſt of his Plays, he is too cold and un- 
intereſting ; and flowery rather than tragic. 
Two, however, be has produced, which de- 
ſerve to be exem ET 
Shore and the Fair Penitent; in both of 
which, there are ſo many tender and truly 
pathetic ſoenes, . 
vourites of the Public. 

Ds. 
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L'ECT./ Da. Younes's Revenge, is a play which 


Cl 


diſcovers genius and ſire; but wants tender- 
neſs, and turns too much upon the ſhocking 
and direful paſſions, - In Congreve's Mourn- 
ing Bride, there are ſome fine ſituations, and 
. RO Poetry. 'The two firſt Acts are 
admirable. The meeting of Almeria with 
her huſband Oſmyn, = the. toad »f An- 
ſelmo, is one of the moſt ſolemn and ftrik- 
ing ſituations to be found in any Tragedy. 
The defect in the I pointed out 
in the laſt Ledure, Mr. Thomſon's Trage- 
dies are too full of a ſtiff ity, which 
renders them dull and formal. Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda, far excels the reſt; and for the 
plot, the characters, and ſentiments, juſtly 
deſerves a place among the beſt Engliſh Tra- 
gedies.' Of later pieces, 


and of living Au- 
thors, 2 to ſi 22 


Urox the whole ; ; reviewing the Tragic 
Compoſitions of different nations, the fol- 
lowing concluſions ariſe. A Greek Tragedy 
is the. relation of any diſtreſsful or melan- 
choly. incident ; ſometimes the effect of paſ- 
ſion or crime, oftner of the decree of the Gods, 
_ ſimply expoſed; without much variety of 
parts or events, dot naturally and beautifully 

ſet before us; heightened by the — 
the Chorus. A French Tragedy, is a 
of artful and refined converſations, * 
upon a variety of tragical and intereſting 
a z carried on with little action and 
| vehemencc ; j 
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vehemence ; but with much poetical beauty, I = Cr. 
and decorum. An Eng- _©®®, 


and high 
liſh Tragedy is the combat of ſtrong paſſions, 
ſet before us in all their violence ; producing 
deep diſaſters ; often irregularly conducted ; 
abounding in action; and filli 


tators with grief. The Ancient Tragedies 
were more natural and ſimple; the Moderns 
are more artful and complex. Among the 
French, there is more correctneſs; among 
the Engliſh, more fire, Andromaque and 
Zayre, Chien; Othello and Venice Preſerved, 
rend - the — It deſerves remark, that 
three of the greateſt maſter- pieces of the 


French Tragie Theatre, turn wholly upon 


religious ſu the Athalie of Racine, 
the P Qe of Corneille, and the Zayre of 
Voltaire. The firſt is founded upon a hiſ- 
torical of the Old Teſtament; in the 


other two, the : diſtreſs ariſes. from the zeal 


and attachment of the principal perſonages to 
the Chriſtian faith; and in all three, the 
Authors have, with much 


Mort. rapes 


_ 
* ' oe # - 


ling the Spec- 


propriety, availed 
themſelves of n be de- 
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LECT. Can en is ſuſficiently diſcriminated 

2 24 by its general ſpirit and 

ſtrain. PU and the other 
—— 


ince of the lat- 
N arte inſtrument of the 
former, is ridicule. 


propoſes for 
its object, neither the great ſul ngs nor the 
eat crimes of men ; "but their follies and 
ighter vices, thoſe parts of their character, 
which raiſe in beholders a ſenſe of impropri- 
ety, which expoſe them to be cenfured, and 
laughed at by others, or which render them 
troubleſome | in * „ 


W Tars 


COaMED L. 


idea of Comedy, as a ſati- L R cr. 
rical exhibition of the 1 ieties and fol- . 
lies af mankind, is an idea moral and 
uſeful. There is nathing in the nature, or 
general plan of this kind of Compoſition, 
that renders it liable to cenſure. To poliſh 
the manners of men, to promote attention 
to the proper decorums of ſocial behaviour, 
and above all, to render vice ridiculous, is 
doing a real ſervice to the world. Many vi- 
ces might be more ſucceſsfully exploded, by 
rious attacks and arguments. At the fame 
time, it muſt be confeſſed, that ridicule 
is an inſtrument of ſuch a nature, that when 
ma by unfkilful, or improper hands, 
there is hazard of its doing miſchief, inſtead 
of good, to ſociety. For ridicule is far from 
being, as ſome have maintained it to be, a 
proper teſt af truth. On the contrary, it is 
apt to miſlead, and ſeduce, by the colours 
which it throws u its objects; and it is 
often more difficult to judge, whether theſe 
colaurs be natural and proper, than it is to 
diſtinguiſh between fimple truth and error. 
Licentious Writers, therefore, of the Comic 
claſs, have too often have it in their to 
caſt a ridicule upon characters and objects 
which did not deſerve it. But this is a fault, 
not owing to the nature of Comedy, but to 
the genius and turn of the Writers of it. In 
the hands of a looſe immoral Author, Come- 
dy will miſlead and corrupt; while, in thoſe 
of a virtnous and well-intentioned _—_ 


Tuts 


LECT: will be not 


COMED Y. 
only a gay and innocent, but 3 


S laudable and uſeful entertainment. French 


' there be a 


is an excellent ſchool of manners; 
while Engliſh Comedy has been too often the 
ſchool of VICE. y Bn 


Tun ** eating the Dramatic Aion, 
which'3 delivers in the firft Lecture upon 
Tragedy, belong equally to Comedy; and 
hence, — our diſquiſitions concerning 
it are ſhortened. It is equally neceſſary to both 
theſe forms of Dramatic Compoſition, that 
unity of action and ſubject: 
that the unities of time and place be, as 
much as poſſible, preſerved; that is, that the 
time of the action be brought within reaſon- 
able bounds; and the of the action ne- 
changed. at leaſt, not during the courſe 


ver 
of each Act; that the ſeveral Scenes or ſuc- 
ceflive converſations be properly linked toge- 
ther; that the Stage be never totally evacu- 


ated till the AQ cloſes; and that the reaſon 
ſhould appear to us, why the perſonages, 
who fill up the different Scenes, enter and go 
off the Stage, at the time when they are 
ſcope of all theſe rules, 
I ſhowed, was to bring the imitation as near 
as poſſible to probability; which is always 
neceſſary, in order to any imitation giving us 
pleafure. This reaſon requires, perhaps, a 
ſtricter obſervance of the dramatic rules in 
Comedy, than in Tragedy. For the action of 


Comedy being more familiar to us than that of 


Tragedy, more like what we are accuſtomed 
| to 


COME D T. 


to ſee in common life, * orgs inore eg 1.x e 7 
the want of it. The and the natu- 
ral, both in the conduct of the ftory, and in 
the characters and ſentiments of the perſons 
who are introduced, are the great foundation, 

it muſt always be remembered, of the whole 
LIE Comedy. 


Tas: ſubjects of Tragedy are not nait⸗ 
„ es emp or to any age. The Tra- 
gic Poet may lay his Scene, in whatever 
region he pleaſes. He may form his ſubject 
upon the hiſtory, either of his own, or of a 
foreign country; and he may take it from 
any period that is agreeable to him, however 
remote in time. The reverſe of this holds in 
Comedy, for a clear and obvious reaſon. In 
the great vices, great virtues, and high paſ- 
ſions, men of all countries and ages reſemble 
one another ; and are therefore equally ſub- 
jets for the Tragic Mouſe; -But thoſe deco- 
rums of behaviour, thoſe leffer diſcriminati- 
ons of character, which afford ſubject for 
Comedy, change with the differences of 
countries and times; and can never be ſo 
well underſtood by foreigners, as by natives. 
We weep for the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, as freely as we do for thoſe of our 
own country: but we are touched with the 
ridicule of ſuch manners and ſuch characters 
only, as we ſee and know; and therefore the 
ſcene and ſubject of Comedy, ſhould always | 
0 and in our own | | 

times. | 
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XLVH. 


— Ins, 
y to catch the manners livi 
they rife.” It is not dis bufneſs 06 nmale vs 
with a tale of the laſt age, or with a Spaniſh 


reigning and preſent vices ; to exhibit to the 
age a faithful copy of itſelf, with its humours, 
ts follies, and its extra ies. It is only 

| plan in this manner, that he 


lating merely, 
and other Greek Writers. In after times, i 

is known that the Romans had the Comer 
1 dia Togata, or what was founded on their 
. own manners, as well as the Comedia Pal- 


— de, the action js con- 
trived altogether with a view to this end, 
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to wiſh, and ſomething to 
r. The incidents ſhould fo ſucceed one 

another, as to produce ftriking ſitu 

and to fix our attention ; while they afford at 

the fame time a proper field for the exhibition 

of character. For the Poet muſt never forget, 

that to exhibit characters and manners, is his 


principal object. The action in Comedy, 
eee eee 32 


great fault to overcharge it with too much 
intrigue ; 


COMED Y: 


il intüigue; and thoſa intricate Spaniſh plots 


22 


that were faſhionable for a- while, carried on 
diſguiſed habits. are now juſtly condemned 
and laid aſide: for hy ſuch conduct, the main 
uſe: of was — The attention of 
wards any diſplay of chatacters, was fired 


upon the furpriſing turns and re volutions of 


the intrigue ; and Comedy was changed into 


a mere anton no mantle i: 
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 Caar4crers in Comedy - ought; to be l 18 T. 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from one another; but Zay 


the artificial contraſting of Characters, and 
the introducing them always in pairs, and by 
oppoſites, gives too theatrical and affected an 
air to the Piece. This is become too com- 
mon a reſource of Comic Writers, in order 
to heighten their Characters, and di play them 
to more advantage. As ſoon as the violent 
and impatient perſon arrives the Stage; 
the Spectator knows that, in the next ſcene, 
he is to be contraſted with the mild and good- 
natured man; or if one of the lovers intro- 
duced be remarkably gay and airy, WE are 
fure that his companion is to be a grave and 
ſerious lover ; hke Frankly and Bellamy, 
Clarinda and ' Jacintha, in Dr. Hoadly's Suſ- 
picious Huſband. Such productions of Cha- 
racters by pairs, is like the em ent of 
the Antitheſis in diſcourſe, which, as I for- 
merly obſerved, gives brilliancy indeed upon 
occaſions, but is too apparently a - rhetorical 
artifice. In every fort of Compoſition, the 

of art is to conceal art. A maſterly 
riter will therefore give us his characters, 


diſtinguiſhed rather by Such ſhades of diverſity 


as are commonly found in Society, than 
marked with lach ſtrong oppoſitions, as are 
rarely brought into aQual contraſt, 1 
the r. een. * 


Tus Style ep night ee de. pare, 
elegant, and lively, very ſeldom riſing higher 
than the ordinary tone of polite converſation; 
Vor. III. B b and, 
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LECT. and, upon no occaſion, deſcending into vul- 
— gar, mean, and groſs expreſſions. Here the 
French rbyme, which in many of their Co- 
medies they have ed, occurs as an un- 
natural bondage. Certainly, if Proſe belongs 
to any compoſition whatever, it is to that 
which imitates the converſation of men in 
ordinary life. One of the moſt difficult cir- 
cumſtances in writing Comedy, and one too, 
upon which the ſucceſs of it very much de- 
pends, is to maintain, throughout, a current 
of eaſy, genteel unaffected dialogue, with- 
out pertneſs and flippancy; without too much 
ſtudied and unſeaſonable wit; without dul- 
neſs and formality. Too few of our Engliſh 
Comedies are diſtinguiſhed for this happy 
turn of converſation ; moſt of them are lia- 
ble to one or other of the exceptions I have 
mentioned. The Careleſs Huſband, and, 
perhaps, we may add the Provoked Huſ- 
Lhd, and the Suſpicious Huſband, ſeem to 
have more merit than moſt of them, for eaſy 


and natural dialogue. 


THESE are the chief obſervations that oc- 
cur. to me, concerning the general principles 
of this ſpecies of Dramatic Writing, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Tragedy. But its nature 
and ſpirit will be ſtill better underſtood, by a 
ſhort hiſtory of its and a view of 
the manner in which it has been carried on 
by Authors of different nations. 
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TRAGEDY is generally ſuppoſed to have 1 cr. 
been more ancient a Greeks than ==, 
We have fewer lights concerni 
the origin and progreſs of the latter. What 
is moſt pro „is, that; like the other, it 
took its riſe accidentally from the diverſions 
peculiar to the feaſt of Bacchus, and from 
Theſpis and his Cart ; till, by degrees, it di- 
into an entertainment of a quite dif 
ferent nature from ſolemn and Heroic Tra 
* — diſtinguiſh three ſtages of 

the Greeks; which they call, 
the — N Middle, and the New. 


- Tus Ancient Comedy conſiſted in direct 
and avowed fatire againſt cular known 
perſons, who were brought upon 142 
by name. Of this —— are the Plays of 
Ariſtophanes, eleven of which are ſtill ex- 
tant; Plays of a very ſingular nature, and 
wholly different from all Compoſitions which 
have, ſince that age born the name of Co- 
medy. They ſhew what a turbulent and 
licentiovs Republic that of Athens was, and 
what unreſtrained ſcope the Athenians gave 
to ridicule, when they could ſuffer the moſt 
illuſtrious of their ſtate, their ge- 
nerals, and their magiſtrates, Cleon, Lama- 
chus, Nicias, Alcibiades, not to mention 
Socrates the Philoſopher, and Euripides the 
Poet, to be publicly made the ſubject of Co- 
medy, Several of Ariſtophanes's Plays are 
wholly political ſatires, upon public manage- 
—_— and the conduct of generals and ſtateſ- 


B b 2 men, 


LE C T. men, during the Pe 
— Üſo full of 
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leponneſian war. They are 
political allegories and alluſions, that 
it is impoſſible to underftand them without a 
confiderable knowledge of the hiftory of thoſe 
abound too with Parodies of 
great Tragic Poets, particularly of Eu- 
ripides ; to whom the Author was a great 
enemy, and has written two Comedies, al- 
moſt wholly in order to ridicule him. 


times. They 
the 


Vivacirty, Satire, and Buffoonry, are the 
characteriſtics of Ariſtophanes. Genius and 
force. he difplays upon many occafions ; but 
his performances, upon the whole, are not 
calculated to give us any high opinion of the 
Attic taſte of wit, in this They ſeem, in- 
deed, to have been compoſed for the mob. The 
Ridicule employed in them is extravagant ; 
the wit for the moſt part, buffooniſh and far- 
cical ; the perſonal raillery, biting and cruel; 
and the obſcenity that reigns in them, is groſs 
and intolerable. The treatment given by 
this Comedian, to Socrates the .Philoſopher, 
in his Play of The Clouds,” is well known; 
but however it might tend to diſparage So- 
crates in the public eſteem, P. Brumoy, in 
his Theatre Grec, makes it appear, that it 
could not have been, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed the caufe of decreeing the death of 
that philoſopher, which did not happen till 
twenty-three years after the ſentation of 
Ariſtophanes's Clouds. There is a Chorus in 


r Plays; but al of an 
irregular kind. It is partly ſerious, partly 
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comic; ſometimes mingles in the AQion, Lc x. 
ſometimes addreſſes the Spectators, defends — 
the Author, and attacks his enemies. | 


Soon aſter the days of Ariſtopt 
liberty of attacking — — on t 
* veg: g found. 
to the public peace was — Or W. 
The Chorus alſo, was at this period, baniſhed 
from the Comic Theatre, as having been an 
inſtrument of too much licence and abuſe. 
Then, what is called the Middle Comedy, 
took rife ; which was no other than an elu- 
ſion of the law. Fictitious names, indeed. 
were em 3 but living perſons were till 
attacked; and deſcribed in ſuch a manner as 
to be ſafficiently known. Of theſe, Comic 
Pieces, we have no remains. To them ſuc- 
ceeded the New ; when the Stage 
being obliged to deſiſt wholly from perſonal 
ridicule, became, what it is now, the pic- 
ture of manners and characters, but not of 
particular Menander was the moſt 

diſti Author, of this kind, among the 

Greeks; and both from the imitations of 

him by Terence, and the account given of 
him by Plutarch, we have much 3 a 

regret that his writings have periſhed ; 
appears to. have —. m à very Fry 
degree, the public taſte, and to have fet 
the model of 1 * and 2 
n 15 | 


Tun 
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Tae only remains which we now have of 


— dis Crates among the Ancients, are 


the Plays of Plautus and Terence ; both of 
whom were formed upon the Greek Writers. 
Plautus is diſtinguiſhed for very expreflive 
language, and a great degree of the Vis Co- 
mica. he wrote in an early period, he 
bears ſeveral marks of the rudeneſs of the 
Dramatic Art, among the Romans, in his 
time. He opens his Plays with Prologues, 
which ſometimes py the ſubject of 
the whole Piece. The repreſentation too, 
and the action of the Comedy, are fometimes 
confounded ; the Actor departing from his 
character, wind the Audience. There 
is too much fra wit and ſcurrility in Plautus; 
too much int conceit, and 

words. But "withal, he difplays 3 2 
and more force than Terence. His charac- 
ters are always firongly marked, though 
ſometimes coarſely. _ Amphytrion has 
been copied both by Moliere and by Dryden; 
and his Miter a (in the fra Ar the 
foundation of a capital Play of Moliere's, 
which has been once and again imitated on 
the Engliſh Stage. Than Terence, nothing 
can be more delicate, more poliſhed and ele- 
gant. His Style is a model of the pureſt and 
moſt graceful Latinity. His dialogue is al- 
ways — and — and he 
moſt Writers, the 800 of relating with 
that beautiful reſque ſimplicity, which 
never fails to pleaſe. Hs morality * 
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neral u ionable. The fituations which L = c t. 
he introduces, are often tender and intereſt- =, 
ing ; and” many of his ſentiments touch the 
heart. Hence, he may be conſidered as the 
founder of that ſerious Comedy, which has, 
of late years been revived, and of which I | 
ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ſpeak. If i 
he fails in any thing, it is in ſprightlineſs . l, 
and Both in his Characters, and | 


in his Plots, there is too much ſameneſs and 
uniformity throughout all his plays ; he co- 
pied Menander, and is faid not to have 
equalled him. In order to form a perfect 
Comic Author, an union would be requiſite 
of the ſpirit and fire of Plautus, with the 
grace and correctneſs of Terence. 


Wur we enter on the view of Modern 
Comedy, one of the firſt objects which pre- 
ſents itſelf, is, the Spaniſh Theatre, which 
has been remarkably fertile in Dramatic Pro- 
ductions Lopez de Vega, Guillin, and Cal- 
deron, are the chief Spaniſh Comedians. 
Lopez de Vega, who is by much the moſt 


famous of them, is ſaid to have written above 


* Julius Cæſar has given us his opinion of Terence, in the 
following lines, which are preſerved in the life of Terence, 
aſcribed to Suetonius: 


Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, 6 dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et merito, puri ſermonis amator ; 

Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comĩea, ut æquato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Græcis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres; 
Unum hoc macerer, et doleo tibi deeffe, Terenti. 


a thouſand 


LEC * a thouſand Plays; and our ſurpriſe at the 
—ů— 
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number of his Productions will be diminiſh. 


dc, by being informed of their nature. From 


the account which M. Perron de Caſtera, a 
French Writer, gives of them, it would ſ 
that our Shakeſpeare is perfectly a regular 
and methodical Author, in compariſon of 
Lopez. He throws afide all regard 'to the 
Three Unities, or to any of the eſtabliſhed 
forms of Dramatic Writing. One Play often 
includes many years, nay, the whole life of a 
man. The Scene, during the firſt Act, is 
laid in Spain, the next in Italy, and the third 
in Africa. His Plays are moſtly of the hiſto- 
rical kind, founded on the annals of the 
country ; and they are, generally, a fort of 
Tragi-comedies; or a mixture of Heroic 
Speeches, Serious Incidents, War and Slaugh- 
ter, with much Ridicule and Buffoonry. 
Angels and Gods, Virtues and Vices, Chriſ- 
tian Religion and Pagan Mythology, are all 
frequently jumbled together. In ſhort, they 
are Plays like no other Dramatic Compoſiti- 
ons; full of the romantic and extravagant. 
At the ſame time, it is generally admitted, 
that in the works of Lopez de Vega, there 
are frequent marks of genius, and much force 
of imagination; many well drawn characters, 
many happy fituations; many ſtriking and 
intereſting ſurpriſes; and, from the ſource of 


his rich invention, the Dramatic Writers of 
other countries are faid to have frequently 
drawn their materials. He himſelf apologi- 
ſes for the extreme irregularity of his Com- 


poſition, 
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poſition, from the prevailing taſte of his 
countrymen, who delighted in a variety of 


events, in ſtrange and ſurpriſing adventures, 


and a labyrinth of intrigues, much more than 
in a natural and regularly conducted Story. 


Tas general characters of the French 
Comic Theatre are, that it is correct, chaſte, 
and decent. Several Writers of conſiderable 
note it has produced, ſuch as Regnard, Du- 
freſny, - Dancourt, and Marivaux ; but the 
Dramatic Author, in whom the French glory 
moſt, and whom they juſtly place at the head 
of all their Comedians, is, the famous Mo- 
liere, There is, indeed, no Author, in all 
the fruitful and. diſtinguiſhed age of Louis 
XIV. who has attained a higher reputation 
than Moliere; or who has more nearly 
reached the ſummit of perfection in his 
own art, according to the judgment of all the 
French Critics, Voltaire boldly pronounces 
him to be the moſt eminent Comic Poet, of 
any age or country ; nor, perhaps, is this the 
deciſion of mere partiality ; for taking him, 
upon the whole, I know none who deſerves 
to be preferred to him. Moliere, is always 
the Satirift only of vice or folly. He has ſe- 
lected a great variety of ridiculous characters 
peculiar to the times in which he hved, and 
he has generally the ridicule juſtly. 
He poſſeſſed ſtrong Comic powers; he is full 
of mirth and pleaſantry; and his pleaſantry 
is always innocent. His Comedies in Verſe, 
ſuch as the Miſanthrope and Tartuffe, 15 * 
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L x er. kind of dignified Comedy, in which vice is 
2% , expoſed, in the ſtyle of elegan 
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t and polite 


Satire. In his Proſe Comedies, though there 


is abundance of ridicule, yet there is never 
any thing found to offend a modeſt ear, or to 
throw contempt on ſobriety and virtue. To- 
gether with thoſe high qualities, Moliere has 
alſo ſome defects which Voltaire, though his 
profeſſed Panegyriſt, candidly admits. He 
is acknowledged not to be happy in the unra- 
velling of his Plots. Attentive more to the 
ftrong exhibition of charaQers, than to the 
conduct of the intrigue, his unravelling is 
frequently brought on with too little prepa- 
ration, and in an im ble manner. In 


his Verſe Comedies, he is ſometimes not fuf- 


ficiently intereſting, and too full of long 
ſpecches; and in his more rifible pieces in 
Proſe, he is cenſured for being too farcical. 
Few Writers, however, if any, ever poſſeſſ- 
ed the ſpirit, or attained the true end of 

, fo perfectly, upon the whole, as 
Moliere. His Tartufe, in the ſtyle of Grave 
Comedy, and his Auure, in the Gay, are ac- 


counted his two capital productions. 


c Faom the Engliſh Theatre, we are natu- 
rally led to expect a great variety of original 
characters in Comedy, and bolder ftrokes of 


wit and humour, than are to be found on any 
other Modern Stage. Humour is, in a great 
meaſure, the peculiar province of the Engliſh 


nation. The nature of ſuch a freq Govern- 
ment as ours; and that unreſtrained —_— 
| 4's 
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which our manners allow to every man, of. ver. 
living entirely after his own tafte, afford full EN 
ſcope to the diſplay of "ſingularity of charac- 

ter, and to the indulgence of humour in all 

its forms. Whereas, in France, the influence 

of a defpotic court, the more eſtabliſhed 
ſubordination of ranks, and the univerſal 
obſervance of the forms of politeneſs and 
decorum, ſpread a much greater uniformity 
over the outward behaviour and characters 
of men. Hence Comedy has a more ample 
field, and can flow with a much freer vein in 
Britain, than in France. But it is extremely 
unfortunate, that, together with the freedom 
and boldneſs of the Comic ſpirit in Britain, 
there ſhould have been joined fuch a fpirit of 
indecency and licentiouſneſs, as has diſgraced 
Engliſh Comedy beyond that of any _—_— 


fince the days of Ariſtophanes. 


Tux firft age, however, of Engliſh Come- 
dy, was not infected by this ſpirit. Neither 
the Plays of Shakeſpeare, nor thoſe of Ben. 
Johnſon, can be accuſed of immoral tenden- 
cy. Shakeſpeare's general character, which [ 
gave in the laſt Lecture, appears with as 
great advantage in his Comedies, as in his 
Tragedies ; a ftrong, fertile, and creative ge- 
nius, irregular i in conduct, 5 too often 
in amuſing the mob, but fingularly rich and 
happy in the deſcription of characters and 
manners. Johnſon is more r in = 
conduct of bis pieces, but thff and 
though not deftitute of Dramatic Genius. 15 4 
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—— Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much 


n and invention appea 


r, and ſeveral 


| beautiful paſſages may be found. But, in 


general, they abound with romantic and im- 
probable incidents, with overcharged and 
unnatural characters, and with coarſe and 
groſs alluſions, Thoſe Comedies of the laſt 

by the change of public manners, and 
oft the turn of converſation, fince their time, 
are now become too obſolete to be very agree- 
able. For we muſt obſerve, that Comedy 
depending much on the prevailing modes of 
external behaviour, becomes ſooner antiquat- 
ed than any other ſpecies of Writing; and, 
when antiquated, it ſeems harſh to us, and 
loſes its power of pleaſing. This is eſpeci- 
ally the caſe with reſpe to the Comedies of 
our own country, where the change of man- 
ners is more ſenſible and ſtriking, than in 
any foreign production. In our country, the 
preſent mode of behaviour is always the 
ſtandard of politeneſs; and whatever departs 
from it appears uncouth ; whereas, in the 
Writings of foreigners, we are leſs acquainted 
with any ſtandard of this kind, and of courſe, 
are leſs hurt by the want of it. Plautus 
appeared more antiquated to the Romans, in 
the age of Auguſtus, than he does now to 
us. It is a high f of Shakeſpeare's un- 
common genius, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, his character of Falſtaff is to 
this day admired, and his © Merry Wives of 


N 
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| Tr was got till the gra of the Reſtorstion l 2 gr. 
of King Charles II. that the licentiouſneſs 3, 


which was obſerved, at that period, to infect 
the court, and the nation in · general, ſeized, 
in a peculiar manner, vpon Comedy as its 
province, and; for almoſt a whole century, 
retained poſſeſſion of it. It was then firit, 
that the Rake became the inant cha- 
racer, and, with ſome exceptions, the Hero 
of every Comedy. The ridicule was thrown, 
not upon vice and folly, but much more 
commonly upon chaſtity and fobriety. At 
the 2 the Play, indeed, the Rake is 
commonly, in appearance, reformed, and 
reafellcs that he is t bedtime a ſober man; 
but throughout the play, he is ſet up as the 
model of a fine g ; and the agreeable 
impre made by a ſort of ſprightly licen- 
tiouſneſs, is left upon the imagination, as a 
picture of the pleaſurable enjoyment of life; 
while the reformation paſſes ſlightly away, as 
a matter of form merely. | 
moral conduct ſuch public entertainments as 
theſe tend to form the youth of both ſexes, 
may be eaſily imagined. Yet this has been 
the ſpirit which has prevailed upon the Comic 
Stage of Great Britain, not only during the 
reign of Charles II. but throughout the reigns 
of King William and Qneen Anne, and 
down to the days of King George Il. 


| Dzy»vnw was the firſt conſiderable Dra- 
matic Writer after the; Reſtoration ; in whoſe 
Comedies, as in all his works, there are found 


To what ſort of 


many 


Aer many ſtrokes of 
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mixed with great 


genius, 
== careleſineſs, and viſible marks of haſty com- 


tion. As he ſought to pleaſe only, 
nw ane wang 1 Dep: 
and has carried through all his Comedies that 
vein of diſſolute licentiouſneſs, which was 
then faſhionable. In ſome of them, the in- 
was fo gro ibion of being brought upon 
2 a FS 
| 2 


* his time, the Writers of Comedy, 
of greateſt note, have been Cibber, Van- 
burgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has 
vritten a great many Comedies; and 
in ſeveral of them, there be much ſprightli- 
neſs, and a certain pert vivacity pecyliar to 
_ yet they are ſo forced and unnatural in 
the incidents, as to have generally funk into 
obſcurity, except two, which have always 
continued in high favour with the Public, 
« 'The Careleſs Huſband,” and The Pro- 
* voked Huſband.” n remark- 

| polite and caſy 
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from two ſuch looſe Authors; I 
general ſtrain, it is calculated to expoſe li- 
centiouſneſs and folly; and would do honour 
to any Stage. bt, 


moral of all our Comedians. His © Provok 
Wite,” is. full of ſuch indecent ſenti 

and alluſions, as ought to it out 
of all reputable ſociety. His © Relapſe,” 
is equally cenfurable; and theſe are his 
only two confiderable | Pieces. Congreve 
s, u onably, a Writer of genius. 
He is lively, witty, and ſparkling ;: full of 


fault as à Comic Writer, is, that he over- 
flows with wit. It is often introduced un- 


ſcaſonably ; - 
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1 x c 7. ſeaſonably ; and, _ 


is too ges 


the Vis Comica. The two 


ing Officer,” and the * Beaux Stratagem.” 
1 fay the leaſt exceptionable ; for, in 
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'where, there 
t a it for natural 


well-bred coriverſation ®. | is a 


light and gay Writer; leſs correct, and leſs 
ſparkling than Congreve; but be has more 
caſe ; and, perhaps, fully as t a ſhare of 


exceptionable of his Plays, are the © Recruit- 


the tendency of bothC ve and Farquhar's 
Plays is immoral. hout them all, the 
Rake, the looſe intrigue, and the life of li- 
centiouſneſs, are the objects continually = 
up to view; as if the aſſemblies of a 
poliſhed nation could be amuſed with 
theſe Writers, in the female characters which 
they introduce, is particularly remarkable. 
Nothing can be more awkward than their re- 
preſentations of a woman of virtue and ho- 
nour. Indeed, there are hardly any female 
charaQers in their Plays except two; women 
of looſe principles, or women of affected 
manners, when they attempt to draw. a cha- 
rafter of virtue. 


and 
none but vitious objects. The i 


Tas id which I TY now „ paſſed 
upon theſe celebrated Comedians, is far from 


. 

1 ſongges are a kind of intellectual Gladiators ; every ſen 
4 tence is to ward, or to ſtrike ; the conteſt of ſmartneſs is 
© never intermitted z his wit is a meteor, playin to and 
ee tart non f * — 
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being overſtrained or ſevere. Accuſtomed to the LECT. 
indelicacy of our own Comedy, and amuſed ., 
with the wit and humour of it, its immo- 
rality too eaſily eſcapes our obſervation. But 
all foreigners, the French eſpecially, who 
are accuſtomed to : * regulated, _ 
more decent Stage, ſpeak of it with ſurpriſe 
and aſtoniſhment. Voltaire, who is, afſured- 
ly, none of the moſt auſtere moraliſts, plumes 
himſelf not a little upon the ſuperior en- 
ſeance of the French Theatre; and ſays, that 
the language of Engliſh Comedy is the lan- 
7 of debauchery, not of politeneſs, M. 
oralt, in his Letters upon the French and 
Engliſh Nations, aſcribes the corruption of 
manners in London to Comedy as its chief 
cauſe, Their Comedy, he fays, is like that 
of no other country ; it is the ſchool in which 
the youth of both ſexes familiariſe themſelves 
with vice, which is never repreſented there 
as vice, but as mere gaiety. As for Come- 
dies, ſays the ingenious M. Diderot, in his 
obſervations upon Dramatic Poetry, the Eng- 
liſh have none; they have, in their place, 
ſatires, full, indeed, of gaicty and force, but 
without morals, and without taſte ; ſans 
meurs et ſans gout. There is no wonder, 
therefore, that Lord Kaims, in his Elements 
of Criticiſm, ſhould have expreſſed himſelf, 
upon this ſubject, of the indelicacy of Eng- 
liſh Comedy, in terms much than 
any that I have uſed ; concluding his invec- 
tive againſt it in theſe words: © How odious 
* ought thoſe Writers to be, who thus ſpread 
Vox. II. Ce « infection 
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I Er.“ infection through their native 1 1 


XLII. 


em the talents which they ha 

received their Maker moſt traiterouſly 
* againſt himſelf, by endeavouring to cor- 
«* rupt and re his creatures. If the 
Comedies of did not rack him 
« with remorſe, in his laſt moments, he 
« muſt have been loſt to all ſenſe of virtue.” 


„ however, to have it in my 

erve, that 11 gal 

fible reformation has begun to take 

Engliſh Comedy. We have, at laſt, 
aſhamed of making our 
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and 1 has alwa 

by the Public. 

Dramatic Compoſitions of this kind, which 
poſſeſs conſiderable merit and reputation; ſuch 
as the Melanide,” and Prejuge à la 
Mode,” of La Chaullte, the Pere de 
Famille,” of Diderot; the Cenie of Mad. 
Graffigny ; and the « Nanine,” and L'En- 
fant Prodigue,” of Voltaire. 


Warn this form of Comedy firſt appeared 
in France, it excited a great controverſy 
among the Critics. It was objected to, as a 
8 an innovation in. 
Compoſition. is not Comedy, faid they, 
22 

e It 
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xc. It is not T 
in ſorrow. By 


if theſe had invariably 
. aſcertained the limits, of every ſort of Com- 
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for it does not involve us 
what name then can it be 
called? or what pretenſions hath it to be 
comprehended under Dramatic Writing ? But 
this was trifling, in the moſt man- 
ner, with critical names and diſtinctions, as 
fixed the effence, and 


uredly it is not neceſſary that 
one preciſe 


* different taſtes of men 
bas no title to claim to itſelf 
of the ſtage, to the excluſion of 
ridicule and iety. But when it retains only 


its proper place, without uſurping the 
vince- of any other ;- when it N 


introducing romantic and unnatural ſituati- 


ons, it may certainly prove both an intereſting 


and an agreeable ſpecies of Dramatic Writ- 
ing. If it become inſipid and drawling, this 
muſt be imputed to the fault of the Author, 
not to the nature of the Compoſition, which 


1 may admit much livelineſs and vivacity. 


 » beaucoup de tres bonnes pizces, od it ne regne 
a 22 49 a 3 


d autres toutes ſericuſes ; J autres 


« ſi Ton me demandoit, genre | 
nn Vor rin. 
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Is general, whatever form Com 1 
ſumes, whether gay or ſerious, it may always =, 


be eſteemed a mark of Society advancing in 
true politeneſs, when thoſe theatrical exhi- 
bitions, which are deſigned for public amuſe- 
ment, are cleared from indelicate ſentiment, 
or immoral tendency. Though the liceriti- 
ous buffoonery of Ariftophanes amuſed the 
Greeks for a while, they advanced, by de- 
der to a chaſter and juſter taſte; and the 


to take place among us, when the Public 
receive with fa vour, Dramatic Compoſitions 
of ſuch a ſtrain and ſpirit, 
Greeks and Romans, in the 
der and Terence. ; 


of refinement may be concluded 


as entertained the 
days of Menan- 
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CENT 8, thrown farther back from the ent 
an O_o OT 
i. 210. Seldom more than one in 
I, 424- Govern the meaſure of — 
_ 

Achilles, his character in the Iliad, examined, M. 253. 

AZion, much uſed to aft language in an impe | 
ſtate, i. 125. And by ancient orators and players, 
129. Fundamental rule of 8 
Cautions with reſpect to, 442. epic poetry, the 
requiſites of, iii. 223. | 

AZ, the beiden of» pla into ve, an arbitrary limi- 
tation, iii. 316. pauſes repreſentation 


ought to fall properly, 317. 
is che in Mikon Milton Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, iii. 296. 


Adam, his 
„ . 52. 11 muſe 
jo his 


ED mL OD Blemiſhes in his ſtyle, 
249. 270. heb ont yy of, 277- 280. 
285. "His beautiful deſcription of light and c 


R 


lours, 343. Inſtance of his uſe of mixed metaphor, 
367. Improper uſe of fimilies, 410. His general 
character as a writer, ii. 40. Character of his Spec. 
tator, 58. Critical examination of ſome of thoſe 
papers, 60. Remarks on his criticiſm of Taſſo's 
Aminta, iii. 149. note. His tragedy of Cato criti- 
cally examined, 313. 328. 339- 344- | 

Adjeftives, common to all languages, i. 185. How 
they came to be claſſed with nouns, 186. 

Adverbs, their nature and uſe defined, i. 196. Impor. 
tance of their poſition in a ſentence illuſtrated, 249. 

Hneid of Virgil, critical examination of that poem, iii. 
259. The ſubject, 260. Action, 262. Is deficient 
in characters, 263- Diſtribution and Management 
of the ſubject, 264. Abounds with awful and tender 
ſcenes, 265. The deſcent of Aneas into hell, 266. 
The poem left unfiniſhed by Virgil, 267. eg. 

Aſcbiner, a compariſon between him and 
U. 191. i 

* Mſchylus, his character as a tragic writer, iii. 347. 

tna, remarks on Virgil's deſcription of that moun- 

tain, * And on that by Sir Richard Black- 

more, 87. 

AﬀeFation, the diſadvantages of in public ſpeaking, 
Il. 443- x 

Ages, four, peculiarly fruitful in learned men, pointed 
out, iii. 27. 

Akenfide, his compariſon between ſublimity in natural 
and. moral objects, i. 63. note. Inſtance of his happy 
allufion to figures, 342. Character of his Pleafures 
of the Imagination, iti. 1679. 

Alphabet of letters, the conſiderations which led to the 

invention of, i. 155. Remote obſcurity of this in- 
vention, 156. The alphabets of different nations 
derived one common ſource, 157. X 

Allegory, explained, i. 372. Anciently a favourite me- 
thod of conveying inſtructions, 375. Allegorical 

perſonages improper agents in epic poetry, ii. 
238. 291. 

Ambiguity in ſty\e, from whence it proceeds, i. 248. 


* 
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Amplification in ſpeech, what, i. 427. Its principal in- 


ſtrument, ib. 

American languages, the figurative ſtyle of, i. 134. 337. 

A „in ancient tragedy, explained, iii. 320. 

Annals, and hiſtory, the diſtinction between, i lt. 73. 

Antients and moderns diſti iii. 28. The merits 
of antient writers are now fi aſcertained, 29. 
The progreſs of knowledge favourable to the mo- 
derns, in forming a compariſon between them, 33. 
In philoſophy and hiſtory, ibid. The efforts of 
genius greater among the antients, 35. A medio- 
crity of genius now more diffuſed, 37. 

Antithefis in language explained, i. 4!7. The too fre- 
quent uſe of cenſured, 418. 


re 1 F 
ine one from Cicero, ii. 235. note 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, 2 charakter of thoſe 


Arbuthnot, character of his epiſtolary writing, iii. 92. 

ArchiteSuve, ſublimity in, whence ir ariſes, i. 62. The 
ſources of beauty in, 105. 

Arguments, the proper managemeat of in a diſcourſe, 

ii. 369. Analytic and ſynthetic methods, 392. Ar- 

of, 394- Are not to be too much mul- 


tiplied, 399 · 
Ariaſto, - +... "il of his Orlando Furioſo, iii. 99. 281. 


Ariftotle, his rules for dramatic and epic com 
whence derived, i. 44. His definition of a ſentence, 
243- His extended ſenſe of the term metaphor, 
352. Character of his ſtyle, ii. 13. 22. His Infti- 
r His definition of tra- 
gedy conſidered, 303. 90 
characters, 333. 
Ari „character of his comedies, iii. 371. 
Arithmetical figures, univerſal characters, i. 153. 
Ark of the covenant, choral ſervice 
proceſſion of bringing it back to Mount Zion, ili 
195. 
e character of his Art of preſerving Health, 
it, 167, 
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Art, works of, conſidered as a ſource of beauty, i. 104. 
Articles, in language, the uſe of, i. 168. Their im- 
portance in the Engliſh language illuſtrated, 170. 
Articulation, clearneſs of, neceffary in public ſpeak- 
ings f. 422. 
„ academical, recommended, iii. 18. In- 
ſtructions for the regulation of, 19. 
Athenians, ancient, character of, ii. 178. | AY 
of, ib. 
 Atterbury, a more harmonious writer than Tillotſon, i. 
313. Critical examination of one of his 
3. 322. His cxordium to a 3oth of January ſer- 
mon, 369. 
Attici and Aſiani, parties at Rome, account of, ii. 200. 
Authors, petty, why na friends to criticiſm, i. 45- Why 


the moſt ancient afford the moſt ftriking inſtances of 
ſublimity, 72. Muſt write 9— 0. 


Bar, the —_— — ii. 171. Why more 
confined than the pleadings before ancient tribunals, 
218. Diſtinction between the. motives of pleading 
at the bar, and ſpeaking in popular afſemblies, 256. 
In what reſpects ancient pleadings differ from thoſe 
of modern times, 258. Inſtructions for pleaders, 
260. 381. 

Bards, ancient, the firſt founders of law and civiliza- 
tion, iii. 1 10. 

Barrow, Dr. character of his ſtyle, il. 17. Charafter 
of his ſermons, ii. —_— 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their characters as dramatic 
poets, iii. 380. 

Nr diſtinguiſhed from that 

of ſublimity, i. 96. Is a term of vague a 

ibid. Colours, ib. Figure, 97. Hogarth's line of 


3 


deautiful objects, 101. The human countenance, 102. 
Works of art, 104. The influence of fitneſs and de- 
fign in our ideas of beauty, 165. Beauty in literary 
compoſition, 106. Novelty, 108. Imitation, i. 

Bergerus, a German critic, writes a treatiſe on the ſub- 
limity of Czfar's Commentaries, i. 69. 

Berkeley, biſhop, character of his Dialogues on the Ex- 
iſtence of Matter, ii. 86. | 

* as a claſs of hiſtorical compoſition, charac- 
teriſed, iii. 75. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, remarks on his deſcription of 
Mount tna, i. 87. R 

Blackwall, his character as a writer, ii. 44- 


racter as a writer, ii. 46. iii. 16. 
Bomboſt in writing deſcribed, i. 92. 


Boſſu, his definition of an «4d p 9g ni. 216. His ac- 
I the 


 Bruyere, his parallel between the eloquence of the 
pulpit and the bar, ii. 292. note. 
Buchanan, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 71, 
Building, * i. 61. 
Cadmus, account of his alphabet, i. 157. | 
C2/ar's Commentaries, the ſtyle of, characteriſed, i. 68, 
Is confidered by ; as a ſtandard of fublime 
writing, 69. Inſtance of his talent in hiſtori- 
21118 His character of Terence 
375. . | 
. Camoens, critical examination of his Luciad, iii. 282, 
Confuſed machinery of, 283. 
Campbell, 


lyric poet, iti. 159. 
of, in dramatic repre- 


Caudine Forks, Livy's happy defeription of the difgrace 
of the Roman army there, iii. 62. 

Celtic langua its antiquity and character, i i. 200. The 

— of where to be found, 201. Poetry, its 

character, i ll. 103. 

Charafers, the danger of labouring them too much in 
hiſtorical works, iii. 68. The due requiſites of, in 
_ tragedy, ini. 331. 

language, character of, i. 127. And — 

152. 


Chivalry, origin of, iii. 97 

Chorus, Lncient, deſcribed, iti. 306, Was the origin of 
tragedy, 307- Inconveniencies of, 309. How it 
might properly Srintrodures on the modern theatre, 
. 

Chronology, a due attention to, necefſary in hiſtorical 

compoſitions, iii. 49. 

St. his oratorial character, ii. 210. 

Cibber, his charatter as 2 dramatic writer, iii. 382. 

Cicere, his ideas of taſte, i 21. note. His diſtinction be- 
tween amare and diligere, 232. His obſervation on 

245 · Very attentive to the beauties of climax, 

283. Is the moſt harmonious of all writers, 297. 

His remarks on the power of muſic h orations, 302. 
His attention to harmony, too viſible, 312. Inſtance 
of his happy talent * ſound to ſenſe, 315. 
His account of the origin of figurative language, 

335. His obſervations on fuiting language to the 
eee. rn 

antitheſis in, 417. The figure of ſpeech 

called viſion, 425- His caution againſt beſtowing 

ornament on an oration, ii. 4. His diftinc- 
tions of ſtyle, 10. His own n 


His character of the Grecian orators, n 
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own character 1292 197. Compared with 
Demoſthenes, 201. in, 2 note. 
His method of ſtudying the judicial cauſes he 
took to plead, 262. Sexe of rhe proſecution of 
Avitus Cluentius, 272. Analyſis of Cicero's oration 
for him, 273. The exordium to his ſecond oration 
againſt Rullus, 363. His method of preparing in- 
troductions to his orations, Excelled in nar- 
ration, 383. His defence of Milo, 384, 396. In- 
ſtance of the etic, in his laſt oration inſt 
Verres, 410. of his treatiſe de Oratore, 
it. 23. Character of his Dialogues, 384. His Epiſ- 
tles, 


90. 
Clarendon, lord, remarks on his ſtyle, i. 260. His cha- 


racter as an hiſtorian, i lil. 72. 
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„427. 


Clente Avis hiſtory of his proſecution, i. 272: 


* 


on conſidered as the ++ = OY of 


His —.— — by _ 273- Analyſis of 
beauty, i. 96. 


e lit. 30. 362. 
characters in, 
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Conjugation of verbs, the varieties of, i. 1 

Comnitten, diftinguiihed from perfuation, i. 168. 

,» cautions for the uſe of them, i. 271. 

Corneille, his character as a tragic writer, iii. 352 

Couplets, the firſt introduction of, into Engliſh poetry, 
ni. 130. 

333 forced metaphors in his poems, 
i, 360. His uſe of ſimilies cenſured, 414. Ts ge- 
neral character as a poet, iii. 160. 

Crevier, his character of ſeveral eminent French writers, 
Mi. 15 +» note. 

Crates, tree, and potantic, diſtinguiſhed, i. 10. Its 
'objeft, 43. Its origin, 44 Why complained of by 
petty authors, 45. May decide againſt 
the voice of the public, 46. 

Cyphers, or arithmetical figures, a kind of uber 


is 1 
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David, king, his magnificent inſtitutions for the cul- 
tivation of facred muſic and poetry, * His 
character as a poet, 210. 

Debate in popular aſſemblies, the eloquence of, defined, 


2 More particularly conſidered, 223. Rules 
228. 
Declamation, unſupported by ſound reaſoning, falſe elo- 
8 223. 
Declenfion of nouns conſidered in various languages, 
i. 176. Whether caſes or prepoſitions were moſt 
anciently uſed, 178. Which of them are moſt uſc- 
ful and beautitul, 180. 
Deities, heathen, probable cauſe of the number of, 
i. 3685. 
Deliberative orations, what, ii. 222. 
Delivery, the importance of, in public ſpeaking, ii. 239. 
L 417. The four chief re requiſites in, 420. The powers 
of voice, ibid. Articulation, 422. Pronunciation, 
424 Emphaſis, 425. Pauſes, 429. 8 
ery, 438. Action, 440. Es of 
Phalerius, the mn a: charaRtr, 


it. 193. 
Demenftrative orations, what, ii. 221. 
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Demoſthenes, his eloquence characteriſed, ii. 179. His 
expedients to ſurmount the diſadvantages of his per- 
ſon and addreſs, 188. His oppoſition to Philip of 
Macedon, 189. His rivalſhip with Zſchines, 191. 
His ſtyle and action, 192. Compared with Cicero, 
201. Why his orations ſtill pleaſe in peruſal, 225. 
Extracts from his Philippics, 241. His definition of 
— IESS 3 

Deſcription, the great t a poet's ination, ii. 

"= Selection of circumſtances, 174. Inanimate 

objects ſhould be enlivened, 181. Choice of cpithets, 

184. . 2 
111. 

Des Brofſes, his ſpeculations on the expreflive power of 
— letters and fyllables, i. 122. nete. 

Diaiogue writing, the properties of, iii. 81. Is 

difficult to execute, ibid. ts os cate 
teriled, $2. | 

Didaftic poetry, its nature explained, iii. 161. The 

_ moſt celebrated productions in this claſs ſpeci 
162. Rules for compoſitions of this kind, ibid. Pro- 
per embelliſhments of, 165. 

Diderot, M. his character of Engliſh comedy, iii. 385. 

Dido, her character in the ZAneid examined, iii. 263. 

Dionyfeus of Halicarnaſſus, his ideas of excellency in a 
82 His diſtinctions of ſtyle, ii. 9. 
Character of his treatiſe on Grecian oratory, 185. 
His compariſon between Lyſias and Iſocrates, 187. 
note. His criticiſm on Thucydides, iii. 48. 

Diſcourſe. See Oration. 

Dramatic poetry, the origin of, iii. 115. Diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its objects, 300. See Tragedy and 

ere ſtyle, it. 21. 
ohnſon's character of his proſe ſtyle, ib. norte. His 
character as a poet, iii. 130. His character of 
Shakeſpearc, 356. note. His own character as a 

1c writer, 358. 381. 

Du Bar, abbe, his remark on the theatrical compoſi- 

tions of the ancients, i. 301. | 
E 


* 
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Education, liberal, an eſentia a for eloquence, 
li. 10 

the of the h of, o 
; err r 
alphabet probably invented in that country, 156. 


Dh, its importance in public ſpeaking, ii» 426. 

Rule for, 427. 

Elaquence, the ſeveral objects of conſideration under this 
head, ii. 165. Definition of the term, 166. iii. 1. 
Fundamental maxims of the art, ii. 167. Defended 
againſt the objection of the abuſe of the art of per 
ſuaſion, 169. Three kinds of cloquence diſtinguiſh- 
ed, 170. Oratory, the higheſt degree of, the off- 
ſpring of paſſion, 171. quiſires for eloquence nce, 
173. French eloquence, 175. Grecian, 179. Riſe 
and character of the rhetoricians of Greece, 183. 
Roman, 198. The Attic and Afiani, 200. Com- 
2 between Cicero and Demoſthenes, 201. The 

ools of the declaimers, 208. The eloquence of . 
the primitive fathers of the church, 210. General 
remarks on modern cloquence, 211. Parliament, 
217. The bar and pulpit, 218. The three kinds 

of orations diſtinguiſhed by the ancients, 221. Theſe 
diſtinftions how far correſpondent with thoſe made 
at preſent, 223- Eloquence of popular affemblies 
conſidered, ib. The foundation of eloquence, 225. 
The danger of truſting to prepared ſpeeches at pub- 
lic meetings, 227. Neceſſary premeditation pointed 
out, 229. Method, 230. Style and expreſſion, 241, 
Impetuoſity, 233. Attention to decorums, 236. 
Delivery, 239. 416. 3 240. See Cicero, 
Demoſthenes, Oration, and P 

E ngliſb language, the arrangement of words in, more 

than that of ancient languages, i. 143. But 

more limited, 144. The principles of general gram- 

mar mar ſeldom applied to it, 163. The important uſe 

af articles in, 169. All ſubſtantive nouns of inani- 
mate objects of the neuter gender, 172. Tha piper 


of declenſion i , ſupplied | prepoſitions, 177. 
cies Keds of rene, 199. | Wir 
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ak v4) EF 
cal view of the Enolich 3 200. The 
the primitive language: of Britain, 261. The Ter 
tonic tongue the baſis of our preſent ſpeech, 202. 
Its irregularities accounted for, 203. Its copiouſ- 
— —— Compared with the French language, 


l ftyle characteriſed, 206. Its ff — 


20g. Is rather I 210. Accent 
theows farther back in Eng words than in thoſe 
other language, i. General properties of the 
Engith-roogue, 211. ſo looſely and inaccu- 
rately written, 212. The rules of ſyn- 
tax, common both to the Engliſh and Latin, 213. 
No author can gain eſteem if he does not writewith 
purity, 215. Grammatical authors recommended, 
i. nate.  . PTT. 
rds of, iii. 
4 205. T 
R gurratcony Sac reed rs ac- 
count of the formation of the Iliad, bid. Epic poe- 
try conſidered as to its moral tendency 220. Pre- 


dominant * Action of, 223. Epi- 
ſodes, — The ſubject ſhould be of remote date, 


trigue, 23. The queſtion confidered, whether it 
ought. to end ſucceſsfully, ibid. Duration of the ac- 


Epiſede, defined with reference to epic poctry, 1 225. 
Rules for conduct of, 226. : 

P - beds 0c ne enetRng =o 1 4 

Eve, her character in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, iii. 296. 

Euripides, inſtance of his excellence in the pathetic, iii. 
.' 342, nate... His character as a tragic writer, 348. 

1 i. 420. 33 


mental powers, | 
Erordium 
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Exerdum of » Diſcourſe, the objeds of, i 361. Rules 


for the compoſition 
3 fbje of 3 rmon, obſervaivn on 
| 2 9 | 
F „neee. 
Face, human, the beauty of, complex, 
» his character as a dramatic v 


_ _ tures of Telemachus; iii. 136. 131 „„ $6 . 
Fielding, » charatter of his novels, ii. 101. Þ. 
Figurative. ſtyle of language defined, i. 324. E bot 
> ſcholaſtic invention, but à natural effuſſod' of 


" + 5 
_ 


French waters, eee remarks on their ſpe, 26. 
Ow” 


» * _— 
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Doquence, 155, 211. French arid ogg oracory 
compared, 21 4. N 
Frigidiiy in W r N i. 92. 


« charattes of bis eke i 146. 

r foundation ot, . 171. ö 

Genius, diſtinguiſhed from taſte, i. 48. Its iniport, Fay 8 
Includes taſte, 30. The pleaſures of the imagina- 
tion, a ſtriking teſtimony of Divine benevolence, 54. 

is nurſed by liberty, i; 174. In arts and 

writing, why diſplayed more in one age than in ano- 

+ ti. 26. Was more vigorous in the ancients. 

bobbed Nen 
now diffuſed, | 

Egner, 2 charadicr of his Lylls, ii. 40. 

res, in public oratory. dee Alias. 

od Blas, rr novel, iii. 100. 


en 


. the rhetorician, ki ane, 
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Gracchus, his declamations — 
rules, 1. 301. 

Grammar, general, the Ard 
by writers, j. 162. The divifion of the ſeveral parts or 

ſpeech, 163. Nouns ſubſtantive; 165. Articles, 168. 

Number, gender, and caſe of nouns, 170. Prepoſi- 
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Greek, a mda 1 L 128. * Its —_— 
20. Writers, diſtinguiſhed for ſimplicity, ii. 3) 
| Guarmi, character of his Paſtor Fido, iii. 149. 


Gaicciardni his charater an hiſtorian, i 70. 


| H 
Habalhub, ſublime repreſentation of the Deity in, 


_ 
Harris, explanatory Gimile cited from, i. 209. 
E poetry, in what points of view to he conſidered, 
ni. 189+ The ancient pronunciation of, loſt, 190. 
Muſic and poetry, early cultivated among the He- 
brews, 192. Conſtruction of Hebrew poetry, 193. 
Is diſtinguiſhed by a conciſe, ſtrong, figurative ex- 
- preſton, 197. metaphors employed in, ſuggeſt- 
cd by the climate and nature of the land of Jude, 
199- 204. Bold and fublime inſtances of perſonif- 
cation in, 205. Bock of Proverbs, 207. Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, 208. Book of Job, 212. © 
Helen, her character in the Illiad examined, ii. 250. 
Hell, the various deſcents into, given by* epic poets, 
ſhew the gradual improvement of notions concern- 
ing a future State, ini, 2877. 
Henriade. See Voltaire. 1 
Herodotus, his character as an hiſtorian, 88 
 Heraſm, fublime inſtances of, pointed out, i.,62.. 
Hervey, character of his ſtyle, it. 29. 
; 1, the ſecond ſtage of ood art of writing, 
I 149. Of Egypt, 150. 

, modern, their advantages 3 ancient, 
in. 34. Ancient models of, 38. Th objefts ot their 
—— 41. Character of Polybius, 45. - Of 'Fhucy- 
222 Of Herodotus and Thuanus, 49. Pri- 

ary qualities neceſſary in a hiſtorian, 31. Cha- 


rafter of Livy and Salad, 53 Of Tacitus, 54- * 
ſtructions and cautions to hiſtorians, 5 

preſerve the dignity of narration, 59... Flow w re 

der it intereſting,.:b. - Danger of 

in drawing charatiers, 68. Character — 


kiſtorians, 69. er N. 
* | Hiſtory, 


}? 
. . 
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Hifery, the proper a n 66, ü. 41. True, 
— — 2 The different claſſes "he 
General Hiſtory, the proper conduct of, 44- 
neceſſary qualities of hiſtorical narration, . 
propriety of introducing orations in hiftory 2 
mined, 66. And characters, 68. The Italians the 
beſt modern hiſtorians, 69. See Annals, Bigraphy, 
Memoirs, and Novels. - 
Hogarth, his analyſis of beauty confidered, i. gg. ' 
Homer, not acquainted with poetry as 2 typ ooh bt, 
5 Did not poſſeſs a refined taſte, 51. 


perfonifeains 390 Is remarkable — 2 
390. Story of the Iliad, iii. 243 
marks on, 244. His invention and judgment in 
Remarks on, 284; His ioventio Advantages and 
defects arifing from his narrative 
His characters, 250. His machinery, 252. | 
ſtyle, 254. His ſkill in narrative deſcription; 285. 
His kme 256. General character of his | 
258. Defects of the Odyfley, 259. Compared with 
Mun, 267. 
Hole, » ſpecimen of his tl, i 1889 ; 
„figurative paſſages cited from, i. 339- It- 
Cn nt. in, 367. a. meta- 
ors, His character as à poet, I 8. 
ee cakes” Ta. * I mm 
Hamas, why the Engith poll this quality mare cri 
_ nently. than other nations, Mi. 378. 
an of that figure, i. 376.  Cau- 
tions for the uſe of, 377. OA abuts * 


- 
o 


— inco the Sr formation of han- 


— — character, iii. 211. Sce Lamen- 
tations. 


Liad, ſtory of, il. 243. Remarks on, 244. * 
charatters, 249. Machinery of, 252. ; 


J. 


Imagination, the pleaſures of, as ſpecified by Mr. Ad- 
wp ak i. 52- The powers of, to enlarge the ſphere 
of our pleaſures, a ſtriking inſtance af Divine bene- 
yolence, 54- Is the ſource of figurative language, 
2 
— 3 as a ſource of pleaſure to taſte, 
i. 108. And deſcription, diſtinguiſhed, 111. 
from a ſermon, the proper management of, 
ii. 414. 
of ſpace, numbers, or duration, affect the mind 
ſublime ideas, i. 56. 
Inter jeliens the firſt elements of ſpeech, i. 119. 
Interrogation, inſtances of the happy uſe and effect of, 
1 . 423 Rule for 


. eee 


note. 
cha- 
racter of Dryden's 9 382. nate. His cha- 
rafter of Congreve, 384. note. 
on, Ben, ps chpratier a6 9 Jromatic poet, W 379 
the rhetorician, his character, ii. 187. 
2 ſublime rep of the Deity in, i. 74. 
His deſcription * of the fall of the Aſſyrian empire, 
401. His metaphors ſuited to the climate of Judea, 
iti 199. 201. 203. His character as a poet, 210- 
ates, the rhetorician, his character, ii. 184. 

udea, remarks on the climate and natural circum- 
ſtances of that country, iii. 199. 

al orations, what, ii. 221. 


wvenal, a character of his ſatires, iii. 168. 


reger. bis ſevere cenſures of Engliſh comedies, 
. 


Kimght erraniry, faundation of the Romances concern- 
ing, in. 97- 
Knowledge 


e 


Knowledie an effential requiſite for TEA ES itt. . 
The pro r K 


compariſon with the ancients, 33. The acquiſi- 
tion of, dffcul in ormer ages, 360 


L | 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, the moſt perfect elegiac com- 4 
poſition in the ſacred ſcriptures, iii. 208. 
ape, conſidered as n 
„102. 

e the lan 1 
r — of lan- 11 
ee be Defined, 115. The preſent refinements 
of, 116. Origin and progreſs of, 118. The firſt 
elements of, 119. between words and 
things, 121. The great afforded by geſ- 
tures, 128. The Chineſe language, 127. The Greek 
nd 1 hee 8 128. Action much uſed by | 
ancient orators 129. Roman panto- 1 
mimes, 130. Great rence between ancient and 1 
jr nag pa agg n= _—_— __— 
origin of, 132. Figurative ſtyle American | 1 
guages, * Cauſe of the decline of figurative 
language, 136. The natural and original arrange | 
ment of words in ſpeech, 1329. The arrangement 
of words in modern languages, different from that 
of the Ar 142. An exemplification, 143. | 
Summary of the foregoing obſervations, 146. Its ; 
wonderful powers, 343- | 
tinctured with » 351+ 


tions, often better than the ſubjects of them, ii. 163. 
Written and oral, diſtinction between, iii. 15. See 
Grammar, Style and Writing. | 
Latin language, the pronunciation of, land 
gceſticulatiag, i. 128. 300. The natural arrangement 
of words in, 140. The want of articles a defect in, 
169. Remarks on words deemed ſynonymous in, 
232. | 
Learningy an eſſential requiſite for eloquence, lit. 10. 
Lebanon, metaphorical alluſions to, in Hebrew poetry, 
I. 200, 


— 


Lee, 
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Lee, extravagant hyperbole quoted from, i i. 380. His 
character as a tragic poet, ii. 358. 

Liberty, the nurſe of true genius, ii. 174. 

Literary compoſition, importance of the ſtudy of *. 
guage, preparatory to, i. 6. The beauties of, inde- 
finite, 106. To what claſs the pleaſures received 
from eloquence, poetry, and fine writing, are to be 
referred, 109%. The beanties of, not dependent on 
tropes and figures, ii. 54 The different Kinds of, diſ- 
tinguiſhed, Ii. 41. H. Poetry, &c: - * 

Livy, his character as De cg] $3- 686 ' 5 

character of his ſtyle, ii. 25. "The ſtyle 
of his Treatiſe on Human underſtanding ng, compared 
with the writings of Lord Shafteſbury, in. 8 .. 

Longinus, ſtrictures on his Treatiſe on the Sublime, i. 
20. His account of the conſequences of liberty, ii. 
174 His ſententious opinion of Homer's Odyſſey, 


Lojes & @ Figs, his charalter ns » dramatic poet 
Bs 375s 
Eee, des much importance and frequency alldwed to, 
on the modern ſtage, iii. 33. 
L i. 215 - note. 
271. note; _ A 
Iii. 211. 1 1 
Lucan, inflatice of his r 
by „ "oye > i. 79. Extravaganit hy- 
rhole from, 3 Critical examination of his 
Rare 2 


The ſubject, 27 0 " CharaGers 
ſtory, 2711 2 
Lucian, Character of his Dialogues, iii. 85. | 
Lucretius, his: ſublime repreſentation of the dominion 4 
_ of ſuperſtition over mankind, i. 60. note.  Themoſt 
admired * in his Nad on We Natura, 
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Lyric poetry, the . of, m. 162. Four 
claſſes of odes, 154. Characters of che moſt em. 
nent lyric poets, 15. 

2 r his character, i ui. 187. p 
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Machiavel, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 70. M? 
Mazhinery, the great uſe of, in epic poetry, in. 235- 
Cautions for the uſe of, 237 252-. 
Mackenzie, ir George, inſt ance of regular climax in 
n and muſician, H. oB. 
an, h. a poet. 1 N. 
Marivaux, a character of his novels, iii. 101. . 
Marmontel, his comparative remarks. on French, Eng- 
liſh, and Italian poetry, iii. 12 . note, 
Mar, Fr. bis contraſt between the characters of Cor- 
and Racine, iii. 35 J- nate. 
NM. extract from 2 celebrated ſermon of his, 8 
315. note, Encomium on, by Louis XIV. 321. His 
artfut diviſion of 2 text, 381. | 
Memoirs, their claſs in hiſtorical compoſition afligned, 
m. 73. Why the French are fond of this kind of 


of ſpeech, 353 — . 


PF his character as a dramatic writer, iii. 355 * 

Metonomy, in figurative ſtyle, explained, i. 352 | 

Mexico, hiſtorical pictures the records of that empire, 
i 148. 

Mile, narrative of the 2 between him and 


235. Critical examination of this poem, 293. His 


ſublimity characteriſed, 296. His language and ver- 
fification, 
Madernt. See Ancients. 


Malicre, nnn 72 
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Menboddo, lord, his * — opt 1 
verſe, iii. 122. note. 


3 


of Englith comedy, fl. 386. 

More, Dr. Henry, character of his divine . 
it. 88. | 
Mation, conſidered as a ſource of beauty, i. 109, 
Matte, M. de la, his obſervations on lyric poetry, iii. 

156. = Remarks on his criticiſm on Homer, 


Ae ins in its influence on the 
with poetry, ib. Their 
yo 


ni. 109. Its union 


injurious to each, 


N 


Naivets, import of that French term, ii. *. 
Narration, an important point in pleadings at the bar, 


ii. 381. N 

Night ſcenes, commonly ſublime, i. 58. 

Nomic melody of the Athenians, wha, 3. i. 301. 

Novels, a ſpecies of not ſo inſignificant as may 
be imagined, iii. 94. td. be employed for very 
uſeful purpoſes, 95. N of fictitious 
hiſtory, 96. Sor the moſt celebrated ro- 
mances and novels, 98. 

Novelty conſidered as a ſource of beauty, i. 108. 

Nouns, ſubſtantives, the foundation o all grammar, * 


265 Number, gender, and caſes of, 170. 


0 


Obſcurity, not unfavourable to ſublimity, i. 60- Of 
Ay, owing 66 WEE coucrpenas, £20. ua 
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Ode, the nature of, defined, I. 152. Four diſtiaftions 
of, 154. Obſcurity and i ity, the great faults 
in, 155. | 


e in. 258. Defetts of, 260- 
1 


an improper character for the ſtage, iii. n 
, ancient, deelaimed in recitative, i. 128. 1 
Orations, the three kinds of, di 
cents, ii. 221. 
* In 


» 229. Method, 230. Style 
Impetuofity, 233. Attention 
Delivery, 239. 417. The ſeve- 
ral parts of a regular oration, 360. Introduction, 
361. Introduction to replies, 373. Introduction 
374 Diviſon of a diſcourſe, . 

The 


to Sermons, 
Rules for dividing it, 378. Explication, 381. 
argumentative part, 388. The pathetic, 400. 
peroration, 414. Virtue neceſſary to the perfection 
of eloquence, iii. 4. Deſcription of a true orator, B. 
Qualifications for, &. The beſt ancient writers on 
oratory, 20. 39. uſe made of orations by the 
ancient hiſtorians, 66. See E 1 ets woe 
Oriental poetry, more characteriſtical of an age than of 
a country, ni. 112. 


— ſtyle ot ſcripture language, i. 135. 
— See Ae. n= 


in, 368. Fine apoſ- 
iimile, 408. Lively de- 


7 
Pantomime, an entertainment of Roman origin, i. 130. 
Parables, Eaſtern, their general vehicle for the convey- 

ance of truth, iii. 204. | 


Paradiſe Loft, critical review of that * 200 


4 


1 


The characters in, 295 | Sublimity of, 296. Lan- 
guage and verſification, 298. 
, cautions for the uſe of them, i. 246. 

Puri, his character in the Iliad, examined, iii. 250. 
Porliament of Great Britain, why eloquence has never 
been ſo powerful an inftrument in, as in the ancient 
popular aſſemblies of Greece and Rome, ll. 217. 
Parnel, his character as a deſcriptive poet, iii. 177. 
Particles, cautions for the uſe of them, i. 271. Ought 
never to cloſe ſentences, 286. 
Paſſien, the ſource of oratory, ii. 171. 
"ee when and how to be addreſſed by orators, li. 
The orator muſt feel emotions before he can 
. them to others, 406. The lan 
— 4 Poets addreſs themſelves to the 


P aral poetry, into its n, iii. 131. 4 
choral yo view ei palera life, orig Rules for paſ- 
toral writing, 135. Its ſcenery, 137. Charaers, 
139. Subjects, 142. Comparative merits of an- 
cient paſtoral writers, 145. And of moderns, 145. 
Pathetic, the proper man t of, in a diſcourſe, ii. 
400. Fine inſtance. of, 2 Cicero, 419, | 
Parſer, the due uſes of, in public ſpeaking, i. 429. 
In poetry, 431. iii. 123. 
Pericles, t rr 


of perfection, ti- 181. —— n 
Period. See Sentence. 2 70 * * 
Perſeni cation, the peculiar vantages of the gli 
lan 1 in, i. 174. Limitations of gender in, ib. 
Gees againſt the practice of, anſwered, 383. 
The aifpoſition to animate the. objects about us, na- 
tural to mankind, 384. This diſpoſition may ac- 
count for the — of heathen divinities, 385. 
Three degrees of this figure, ibid. Rules for the 
management of the higheſt degree of, 394. Cau- 
tion for the uſe of, in proſe compoſitions 397. See 


Apoſtrophe: * 8 | 
Perfrus, a character of his Satires, M. 168. 
Perſpicnity, eſſentlal to a good ſtyle, i. 219. Not * 
Ks. 


47 
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negative virtue, 220. The theee qualities of, 
221. | 
diſtinguiſhed from conviction, ii. 168. Ob- 


Perf | 
| jeMlon brought from the abuſe of this art, anſwered, 

169. Rules for, 121 iS 
Ptruvians, theit method of tranſmitting their thoughts 
__ to each other} i. . 
Petronius Arbiter, his addreſs to the declaimers of his 
W wie mA 
r 

5 OF Scyros prole writer, i. 1 

Philips, character of his paſtorals, iii. 147. — 


— unqueſtionable, Ui. 33. 5 
Prin de proper öl et wricing adapted t, i. 78. 
Popper embelliſhments for, 79. | 
ifures, the firſt eſſay toward writing, i. 148. 
indar, his character as a lyric poet, ili. 157, 
Pitcairn, Dr. extravagant byperbole cited from, i. 382. 
Plato, character of his dialogues, iii. 83. 
Plautus, his character as a dramatic poet, iii. 374- 
Pleaders at the bar, inſtructions to, ii. 261. 381. 
Pliny's Letters, general character of, iii. 90. 
Plutarch, his character as a biographer, i. 74 
Poetry, in what ſenſe deſcriptive, and in what imitative, 
I. 112. Is more ancient than proſe, 135. Source 
of the pleaſure we receive from the | 
of, 391. Teſt of the merit of, 413. Whence the 
diſiculty of reading poetry ariſes, ii. 431. Com- 
pared with oratory, ill. 2. Epic, the ſtandards of, 
8. Definition of poetry, 104 Is addreſſed to the 
gination and the 182 «bid. Its origin, 106. 
In what ſenſe older than proſe, is. Its union with 
muſic, 109. Ancient hiſtory and inſtruction firk 
conveyed in poetry, 111. Oriental, more charac- 
teriſtical of an age than of a country, 112. Gothic, 
Celtic, and Grecian, 113. Origin of the different 
Kinds of, 113. Was more vigorous in its firſt. rude 
eſſays than under refinement, 117. Was injured by 
the ſeparation,of muſic from it, 118. Metrical feet, 


r | 
invention of, 120. Theſe meaſures not applicable to 


Engliſh poetry, 121. E 
Fre 


ture of, 123. poetry, I 
blank verſe De 126. Progrefs of Engliſh 


verſification, 130. Paſtorals, 131. Lyrics, 152. 
Didactic poetry, 16r. Deſcriptive poetry, 172. He- 
brew poetry, ad. Epic poetry, 215. Poetic cha- 


racters, two kinds of, 234. Dramatic poetry, 302. 
Pointing, cannot correct a confuſed ſentence, i. 263. 


Politics, the ſcience of, why ill underſtood FRY the 
ancients, iii. 52. 
Polybius, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 4 
Pope, criticiſm on a — 4 in his — L 81. Proſe 
cimen from, con of ſhort ſentences, 245. 
ſpecimens of his "is le, 279. 290. Confuſed 
mixtures of meta and plain language in, 362. 
Mixed metaphor in, 368. Confuſed. perſonifica- © 
42. N nftance o his fondneſs for antitheſes, 
aracter of his epiſtolary writings, iii. 92. 
— on, ib. Conſtruction of his verſe, 225. 
Peculiar character of his verſiſicat ion, 130. His 
paſtorals, 142. 147. His ethic epiſtles, 170. The 
merits of his various poems examined, ib. Charac- 
ter of his tranflation of Homer, 254. 54: 
Preciſion in language, in what it confiſts, i. 224. The 
importance of, 225. 247- Requilites to, 239. 
Prepoſitions, whether more ancient than the declenfion 
of nouns by caſes, i. 178. Whether more uſeful and 
beautiful, 180. Dr. Campbell's obſcrvations on, 
r83. note. Their great uſe in ſpeech, 198. 
Prior, allegory cited from, i. 373- 
Pronouns, their uſe, varieties, and caſes, i. 183. Rela- 
tive, inſtances illuſtrating the importance of their 


proper poſition in a ſentence, 251. 

Pronunciation, diſtinctneſs of, — in public * 
ing, ii. 423. Tones of, 435. 

Proverbs, book of, a didactic poem, iii. 207. 

Palm xvii. ſublime repreſentation of the Deity in, i. 
73. Kxxth, a fine alegory from, 373- Remarks on 

Es the ini. 193. 201. 

— Pulpit, 


Anden, his ideas of taſte, I. 21. notr.. , His aceount 


ions, 31 * | ' * 
Mkratur, the firſt who cultivated the arts of ſpeech, 


the paſſions, 406. His liv 
effects of depravity, iii. 6. Is the beſt ancient writer 
on oratory, 23. 0 | | = | 
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180. 
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of the ancient diviſion of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, 
164. note. His remarks on the importance. of the 
ſtudy of Grammar, 199. On perſpicuity of ſtyle, 
219. 231. On climax, 283. On the firucture of 
ſentences, 288. Which ought not to offend. the 
ear, 291. 308. His caution againſt too great an at- 
tention to harmony, 312. | N 
ed metaphor, 365. His fine apoſtrophe on the death 
of his fon, 400. His rule for the uſe of ſimilies, 414. 
His direction for the uſe of figures of ſtyle, ii. 5. 


His diſtinctions of ſtyle, 10. 27. His inſtructions for 
b Sn His character of Cicero's ora- 
tory, 200. Hi 


| inſtructions to public ſpeakers 
for preſerving decorums, 236. His inſtructions to 
judicial pleaders, 263, His ans on exor- 
diums to replies in debate, the proper di- 
viñon of an oration, 377. "Hi mode of | 


repreſentation of the 


His caution againſt mi- 
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be dens Uh —— 
Ramſay, Allan, character of 2 pic 1 in. 1 


23 remarks . Greek a 
Roman writers, ii, 
828 Ke chere der, of his Memoirs, iti. 74. 


recian, rife and character of, ii. . 

Rip, in Eng a et unfavourable to ſublinzit 
verſe compared, iii. 127. The a | 
67 in the Greek and Latin lan- 
2 129. The . in 
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Rowe, hi guender x rug poke, i. 38 
8 


Sallyff, bis character as an hiſtorian, iii. 5 3. 
Sambesi, bis pifeatory eclogues, iii. 1 8 
Satum, examination of hl eharadice in Minton, Para- 
die Loft, . 295, 

Satire, p | general remarks on the fiyle of, il. 167, 
Saen language, how eſtabliſhed in England, i. 201. 

E e and the proper conduct of, 
e the Wee ſtyle of, dene i. 
136. The traſlators of, happy in fuiting their Oy 
bers to the ſubject, 316. N apoſtrophe in, 401. 
Preſent us with the moſt ancient monuments We 


W 189. The diverſity 4 in 


F 


ſeveral books of, 190. The Pſalms of David, 192. 
No other writings abound with ſuch bold and ani- 
and ſub- 
Proverbs, 207. Cn toe Bs. 
Scuderi, madam, her romances, iii. 
Seneca, his frequent antitheſes 
rater of his SLA 16. iii. 81. — 


fect ſentence, 247. A principal rule for arranging 
the members of, 248. Poſition of - adverbs, 249. 


And pelative pronouns, 251, Unity of a ſentence, 


rules for preſerving, 257. Pointing, 263. Paren-- 
theſes, 264. Should always be brought to a per- 


' feſt cloſe, 265. Strength, 268. Should be cleared 


2 Due attention to particles re- 
The omiſſion of 


| A like order — to be bſcrred i in all 
aſſertions or „ 284. Sentences ought 
not to conclude with a feeble word, 285 5. Funda- 
mental rule in the conſtruction of, 292. Sound not 
to be diſregarded, 294. 'Two circumſtances to be 
attended to for producing harmony in, 295. 306. 
Rules of the ancient rhetoricians for this purpoſe, 
298. Why harmony much leſs ſtudied now than 
— 299. Engliſh words cannot be ſo exactly 
fured by metrical feet, as thoſe of Greek and 
Laths, 304. What is required for the muſical cloſe 
of a ſentence, 310. Unmeaning words introduced 
merely to round a fentence, a great blemiſh, ibid. 
Sounds ought to be adapted to ſenſe, 313. 
Sermons, Engliſh, compared with French, ii. 214. Uni- 
ty an indiſpenſable requifite in, 299. The ſubject 
ought to be preciſe and particular, 300. The ſubject 
not to be exhauſted, 30 1. Cautions againſt dryneſs, 


305 — - as 
OL. E e of 


ured, i. 418. Cha- 


ſome- 
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1 of preaching, 306. Style, 307. Quaint expreffions, 
399. Whether beſt to be written or delivered ex- 


letters, 11 93 
2 , lo lord, obſervations on kis ſtyle, i. 248. 246. 
261. 279. 281. 313. 370. His general character as 
a writer, ii. u. 42. 
Shakeſpeare, the mock -of-his "Hays nined, i. 47. 
Was not poſſeſſed of a refined taſte, 51. Inftance of 
| his improper uſe of metaphor, 359- 366. ib. Exhi- 
— bits paſſions in the language of nature, iii. 342. His 
character as a tragic poet, 356. As 3 comic poet, 


= RES 
"&- 64- note 
Simile diſti | e eK n 408. 
Sources 8 
of, 406. — thgn 4 Talg for, 412. Lo- 
cal proptiety to be dhered to in, 416. | 
Simplicity, applied to ſryle, different ſenſes of the term, 
n. 32. 


Smollet, improper uſe of 5gurative ſtyle, cited from, 


i. 358. note. 

Solomon's ſong, iptive beauties of, iii. 182. 

Songs, Runic, the — ni. 111. 

| Sophyſts of Greece, riſe and character of, ii. 183. 

Sepbocler, the plots of his tragedies remarkably Gmple, 
in. 314. 1 
as a tragic poet, 348. | 

Srrow, why the —— excited by tragedy, com- 


municate pleaſure iii. 21. 
WS Sounds, 
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Sounds, of an awful nature, affeRt us with ſublimity, ity, i. 
56. Influence of, in the formation of. words, 121. 
* 28 „ 
Spectatar, general character of that publication, ii. 58. 
Critical examination of thoſe papers that treat of the 
„ 2282 


guiſhing privilege of 
viſion of, into 


Ker as an hiſtorian, iii. 21. | 
e in language defined, i. 217. The difference of, in 
_ different countries, 218. The qualities of 2 good 
yie, wid. Perſpicuity, 219. Qbſcurity, owing, to 
ties in icuity, 221. Precifion, 224. A loaſfe 
\ | it proceeds, 226, 'Too great an at- 
tention to preciſion renders a fty dry and barren, 
ſtindtion of ſtyle, 244. The charac- 
flow from peculiar modes of thinking, ii. 7. 
| ſubjefts require a different ſtyle, 8. An- 
cient diſtinctions of, g. The different kinds of, 11. 
Conciſe and diffuſive, on what occasions, proper, 12. 
Nervous and feeble, 17. A harſh ſtyle, from what 


it proceeds, 19. Era of the formation of our pre- 
 fent fiyle, 20. manner deſcribed, a: , A 2 

ſtyle, 23. | 

ſtyle, 27. ons. ſenſes of 


the term 


of imagination, 60. Critical examination of a 

paſſage * 114 writings, 140. General obſerva- 
tions, 461. £ n 

| | 1 54- unpreffions, 55. ſpace, 

. 56. Of id. Violence of the elemen 


— 
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Solemnity on the terrible, 38. Obſcurity, 
not unfavourable to, 60. In buildings, 62. He- 
_- roiſm, ibid. Great virtue, 64. Whether there is 

8 _=—_y > Gc fources of ſub- 

lime, 68. 2 OPM 

Sublimity — defined; k 69. . in Longi- 

nus pointed out, 70. The moſt ancient writers af- 
ford the moſt inſtances of fublimity, 72. 
Sublime reprefentation of the Deity in Pfalm xviii. 
173. And in the Habakkuk, ibid. In Moſes 
and Ifaiah, 74. Inſtances of fublimity in Homer, 
75- In Offian, 77. Amplification injurious to fub- 
Unmity, 78. in Engliſh verſe, unfavourable 
| to; 80. Strength effential to ſublime writing; 83. 
A choice of circumſtances effential to fublime 
e 85. Strictures on Virgi's defeription 
of Mount tna, 86. The proper ſources of the ſub- 
- lime, 88. n not in 
te words, 90. faults oppoſed to the Tub- 


Sei ke dey charatier of bis Memates, ih. 14. | 

- Superflition, fublime repreſentation of its dominion over 
mankind, from Lucretius, 1. 60. note. * 

Swift, obſervations on his ſtyle, i. 223. 240; 262. 259. 

313. General character of his ſtyle, ii. 24. Critieal 


- examination of the beginning of his propoſal for 


222 &c. the Engliſh tongue, 140. Conclu- 
ding obſervations, 161. His = 409 hy 16. Cha- 
writing, f 
 Hpllabler, Engliſh, cannot be fo exatly eas by de- 
trical feet; as thoſe of Greek and Latin, i. 34. 


Synecdoche, in figurative ſtyle, explained, i. 348. - 


te i. 231. 


T 
89 bis ſtyle, l. 12. anne 


an hiſtorian, iii. 54. His happy manner of intro- 
Adueing incidental obſervations, 56. 8 


* 


ments in his paſtorals, iii. —— Yet of his 
Aminta, 149. Critical * 
276. 
F in cee e 3. 13. Deß⸗ 8 
nition of, 19. Is more or ifs common to all men, 
20. Is an improveable Ho to de re- 
_ fined, 24. Is affiſted by reaſon; 26. A good heart 
| __ juſt 14 27. 1 and correct- 


- our . 53 — 2 ſource 
fure, 106. Niue, 109- SED 
received from poetry, and 


fine writing 
are to be referred, ibid. | 


 Telemachus.' See Fenelon. - 
Temple, Sir Wilkam, obſervations on his WN 
Specimens, 244. 260. 266. 273. 307. His general 


133. His talent in painting rural 6 137. 
. ng 145 5 * 

T homfars, age where animates na- 
ture, i. 391. Fe Graratie: — * 6 
ä — 176. note. 

T huanus, e 125 
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ration, 66. Loy + | | 
Tillotſon, 


Tiber, 2 definition of, i. 326. Origin of, 330 · The 
1 t + © ] ”- - 5. 
treated in the 


Fanbrugh, his character as a dramatic writer, iii. 38, 
Verbs, their nature and office explained, i. 188. No 
ſentence complete without 2 verb expreſſed or im- 


ee 
Active and paſſive, ibid. er e en 
of all the parts of ſpecch, 193. 

Verſe, blank, more favourable to fu than 


i. 82. "4 432- Con- 
ſtruction of, iii. 126. 


Eneid, 183. Arb of he rm. 
259 Compared with Homer, 


t he Figure of H fo termed, in what it con- 
fiſts, i. 42 

Unna, "dramatic; the advantages of adhering to, iii. 
312. Why the moderns are lefs reſtricted to the 
unities of time and place than the ancients, 326. 

Vaice, the powers of, to be ſtudied in public ſpeaking, 
il. 420. 

Poiture, character of his epi writings, iii. 93. 

Voltaire, his character as an i. 77. | 
examination If bhs Heiade, 289. His argument 
for the uſe of rhyme in dramatic 345- 
His character as a tragic poet, 355- 

Voſfius, Joannes Gerardus, charadter of his writings on 
cloquence, ui. 21. | 


W 
Waller, the firſt Engliſh poet who: brought couplets 
into vogue, lit. 130. 
Wit is to be very ſparingly uſed at the bar, ii. 269. 
Words, obſolete, and new coined, incongruous with 
| purity of ſtyle, i. 221. Bad conſequences of their be- 
ing ill 224. Obſervations on thoſe termed 
| ſynonymous, 


I N D E X 
— matemacanin 
Words and things, inftances of the analogy between, 


L121. 
Writers of Genius, why they have been more nume- 
rous in one age than another, iii. 27. * 
ages of, pointed out, iii. 
Writing, two kinds of, diſtinguiſhed, i. 147. Pictures 
the firſt eflay in, 148. Hieroglyphic, the ſecond, 
149. - Chineſe characters, 152. Arithmetical fi- 
— 153: The conſiderations which led to the in- 
vention of 4. Cadmus's alphabet 
the K Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the materials uſed to receive writing, 158. 
"> . Sec Grammar. 


Y 
HF 
Nena in his poetical character, i. 371. Too fond of 


419. The merit of his works examined, 
Mm 171. His character as a tragic poet, 360. 


ERRATUM. 
; r. 225. L. g. vol. iii. read, Which Jews. 


— 


